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A FEW WORDS explanatory of the alterations made in 
the present edition may be desirable on this occasion. 
In the Competitive and Middle Class Examinations, now 
so extensively adopted, such a degree of attention has of 
late been bestowed on certain branches connected with 
language, as to have necessitated a re-arrangement of 
various portions of the Grammar, a modification of a 
few of the rules, and a more ample development oi' 
others. Hence, to render this companion volume in 
strict harmony with that work, a corresponding altera- 
tion of the various parts was requisite. 

The short rules prefixed to the former editions of this 
volume have been withdrawn, and appropriate Ques- 
tions substituted in their place, that the pupil may be- 
come more fiimiliarized with all the subjects. These 
are given in the exact order of the corresponding 
sentences in the Grammar. Nearly all the sentences, 
consisting of violations of the Grammatical Rules, 
have been retained, but, in many places, diflferentiy 
arranged, that each exercise might be rendered more 
effective. Many of the chapters have been consider- 
ably enlarged, particularly those in Orthography, De- 
rivation, Parsing, Syntax, and Prosody. Several new 
lessons on the Analysis of Sentences have been annexed 
at the close. The illustrative Extracts have been 
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selected for the double purpose of forming suitable 
exercises, and of conveying some useful moral sentiment 
wdrth retaining. The opportunity afforded by recasting 
the work has been embraced of incorporating whatever 
seemed calculated to increase its efficiency as an auxiliary 
of the Grammar. It may thus, it is to be hoped, be fairly 
asserted that whoever shall be able correctly to answer 
the Questions and work the Exercises herein contained 
will have acquired a sound knowledge of the true prin- 
ciples of the English language. 

February 1867. 
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Few words will be sufficient to explain the nature and 
utility of this Work. 

1. The mere perusal of any didactic treatise, how- 
ever plain its rules, and however cogent the author's 
reasoning may be, frequently conveys to the undis- 
ciplined mind only inadequate and transient ideas. 
This is particularly the case when the facts and prin- 
ciples are numerous, or when the subject is of such a 
nature as to require a greater degree of application 
than ordinary. In such instances, how little, how very 
little, in comparison of the whole, does the strongest 
capacity retain. If these remarks are applicable to 
individuals who feel interested in a subject, with how 
much greater force do they apply to tlie young. Per- 
sons accustomed to tuition well know that the natural 
volatility of youth renders them satisfied with the most 
vague and erroneous conceptions. Somethiag is neces- 
sary, therefore, in their case, to induce them to consider 
a sulDJect in all its bearings, that so it may become in- 
telligible and ^miliar to the mind. Nothing conduces 
more to this end than frequent oral interrogations, 
pertinent illustrations, and a series of exercises on the 
various rules. 

2. Besides familiarizing the subject to the pupil, there 
are additional advantages to recommend the adoption 
of this method. By constantly analyzing sentences, we 
not only readily detect the inaccuracy of any expres- 
sion, which, from its not being inharmonious, would 
easily escape the vigilance of flie ear ; but, by being 
led to examine the signification of words, we gradually 
acquire the habit of correct verbal discrimination. 
Strange as it may appear, it is nevertheless true, tha^ 
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if we are not in early life accustomed to attend to the 
proper import of words, we rarely acquire the habit of 
doing so when advanced in years. Few men, for instance, 
whose education has in this respect been neglected, will, 
when perusing a volume of travels, history, poetry, &c. 
be disposed to break off in the thread of an interesting 
story, to refer to their dictionary for the definition of 
words of which they may unhappily be ignorant. Rather 
than submit to this drudgery, at such a period, they 
will l^ave them as so many blanks, or attach to them 
any meaning that may first present itself, however 
incorrect and erroneous it may be. No wonder, then, 
that we frequently hear men of inferior education, 
though of naturally strong minds, not only misapply 
word3, but tenaciously adhere to such interpretations of 
phrases as their own imperfect conceptions have aflixed 
to them. 

3. The First and Second Parts of the following work 
contain Questions and Exercises adapted to Ortho- 
graphy and Etymology, arranged in the exact order in 
which they should be studied. This mode, so obviously 
advantageous both to pupil and teacher, has hitherto 
been almost totally disregarded in works of this kind. 
The Tliirdj Fourth, and Fifth Parts comprise Eules 
and Exercises adapted to Syntax, Punctuation, and 
Prosody. To each rule and note in the Grammar, cor- 
responding exercises have been inserted in this volume, 
which may easily be corrected by the information 
contained in the Grammar. At the close of every rule 
are given examples on all the notes promiscuously dis- 
posed, in order to exercise the ingenuity of the pupil, 
and to render him master of the subject. The neces- 
sity of this arrangement will be evident to the reader, 
when he considers that an individual, who might very 
readily correct any erroneous sentences when placed 
under their specific rules, might, nevertheless, be unable 
to do so when they occupy a different position. The 
same reason induced the insertion, at proper intervals, 
of miscellaneous examples on all the preceding rules. 
Under Perspicuity, the pupil is presented with a series 
of appropriate questions and exercises, on a plan similar 
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to that which operated in the constniction of the pre- 
ceding portions of the work. 

4. With respect to the construction of the different 
questions, I have endeavoured to guard against the 
insertion of such as would reqtiire a mere negation 
or affirmation, or such as woidd in themselves sug" 
gest the answer. On the contrary, they will in general 
be found to demand an intimate acquaintance with 
the subject, in order to be properly answered. The 
exercises also consist of sentences which, so fex as the 
nature of the work would admit, not only exemplify 
the rule, but at the same time contain some moral 
precept, or convey some useiul information. In se- 
lecting the instances of false construction, care has 
been taken to avoid those which are glaringly erroneous, 
and which would never occur in the conversation of 
persons of even a tolerable education. If there are any 
exceptions to this principle, they are generally confined 
to those rules and notes which could not be properly 
illustrated in any other manner. For many of the ex- 
amples under Perspicuity, I am indebted to the writings 
of Murray and Crombie. 

5. When the work has been fairly completed, it is 
strongly recommended carefully to recapitulate the 
whole, at least once, that the pupil may thus become 
thoroughly acquainted with every part of the subject. 

Note to the Teacher, — In Orthography, Syntax, 
Punctuation, &c., the practice of writing the Exercises 
is preferable to mere verbal correction ; the diligent 
Teacher, however, will do well to combine both modes. 
— The rules and principles contained in the large type 
of the Grammar should be carefully committed to 
memory. 

Sept, 1863. 
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ENGLISH EXERCISES. 



Explanaii<m,—-ThB Exercises thronghont oomspond with the Lesson* in 
the Orammar.^Long or difficult Lessons are subdivided into SeetionSt each 
of which contains its own exercises.— The Numerals 1, 2, 8, &c correspond 
with the Paragraphs thus numbered in the Grammar.— Aw. denotes a 
referenoe to iSaib paragraph ; p to thepo^e. 

JITote.— It is recommended that the Bxerdses throughout be first answered 
in Writing, and afterwards Orally. 



INTRODUCTION. 
1. — Paroffrc^hs ItoS, ^-p, 1 of Grammar, 

<2ue«f»ofM.— 1. Define the term La/agvmge, Show the difference between 
Written and Oral Language. State the advantages of each. 

2. Of what is Language composed ? Show the necessity of Grammar, 
What nations of antiquity paid espiacial attention to this ? Explain ■ 
universalr-partieukir Grammar. Mention the branches connected with 
Language. 

8. 0. State the appropriate cfiice of Grammar, With what is Grammar 
not concerned ? What is it intended to accomplish ? 

b. What rules does Logic supply ? With what have these rules nothing 
to do? Whatdetermines the d^PTMe/evidmctf for any proposition? Show 
the appropriate province of Logic 

. c. Define Rhetoric, State what subjects it embraces. 

B 



ENGLISH EXERCISES. [Vowels. 



PART L— ORTHOGRAPHY. 



Zxerclse 2. — Xiesson 2. — Pars. 1 to 11.— ^_p. 3, of Grammar. 
Divisions of Grammar, 

1. Questiom.—l. Define English Grammar. What does it include ? 

2. Kame the two mades of expression. Which mode determines the rules 
of Grammar ? 

8. Explain Orthography y—Etyfnclogy,--8jfrUaXt--PunctuaH(niy—^^ — 
OrOio8py,— Versification. 

4 to 7. Explain Orthography y—Letters. How many letters are there in 
English ? Explain the term Alp?iabet. What letters rarely occur in old 
books ? Explain W and Y^— Capital letters. When are Capitals used ? When 
are small letters used ? 

8 to 11. Define a Voteel^ — a Consonant Name the Vowels, — the Conso- 
nants. Define and name the Mutest — the Liquids^ — Labials^ — Dentals, — 
ChUiurals^—I/asals,—Linguals. Define and name a Diphthong y— Digraph i— 
Triphthong. 

2. Exercises. — ^In the following words underline :— 

a. The Vowels. — Modesty, young, study, writing, recover. 

b. Consonants. — Raised, watching, volumes, adherents, erect. 

' c. Mutes. — ^Back, code, same, friend, talk, foot, grieve, second. 
d. Liquids. — Lame, mire, tall, know, remain, mind. 
€. Diphthongs. — ^Each, cause, demean, remain, rumours. 
/. Triphthongs. — Beauty, review, bureau, flambeaux, view. 
ff. Copy some or all of the Alphabets. 

Zxerclse 3. — ^Xiesson 3. — Pars. 12 to 16.— p. 6. 
Sounds of the Vowels, 

1. QuesUons. — 15?. Give the proper sounds of A ;— of aa ;— of ae ;— of at ;— 
of au ;— of aw ; — of ay ; — of yacht. 

18. Give the sounds of E ;— of e at the end of a word ;— of ea ;— of eau ; — 
of ei ; — of en ; — of eo ; — of ««, ew ; — of ey ;— of e final in some foreign 
words. 

14. Give the sounds of /; — of / before r;— of ia; -of <«;— of ieu ;— of 
u> ;— of the terminations tion^ sUm ; — of tie final in words accented on the last 
syllable but one ; — of ise in words accented en the last i^Uable but one, — ^in 
words accented on the last but two ; — of ize ; — of ine. 

15. Give the sounds of 0; — of oa; — of o«;— of o»;— of oo;— of om;— of 
aw;— of op. 

16. Give the sounds of U;—ot ua ; — of ue ;— of iH ;— of uo ;— of t^. 

2. Exercises. — a, Overline, with the proper mark, the vowel a 
and the diphthongs in the following : — Make, name, iear, hard, 
wall, fall, lamp, thank, path ; —Canaan, Baal ; — Csesar, aedile, 
aesthetic ; —pail, sail, plaid, Britain; — daunt, aught, laundry, 
laurel, hautboy; — law, draw, lawn;— -day, may, quay. 
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h. Ooerline E and the diphthongs in these ; — Glebe, theme, here, 
then, men, even, seven;— breeze, sweet; — appear, breath, break, 
heart, fear, realm ; — beau, bureau ; — vein, seize, foreign ; — peo- 
ple, leopard, dungeon, yeoman ; — ^feud, dew, shew, brew, slew ; 
— survey, bey, valley, journey; — juvenile, fertile; — epitome, 
syncope. 

c. Overline /and the diphthongs in these: — Fine, pin, child, 
night, win, liver; — flirt; — filial, carriage ; — grief, die, sieve, be- 
lieve, friend ;--lieu ; — ^violent, question; — ^fer'tile, rep'tile, defile', 
revile', stei'ile, ser'vile, vol'atile ; — ^fran'chise, likewise, criticise ;— 
civilize, humanize, realize ; — medicine, feminine, serpentine, por- 
cupine. 

d. Overline and the diphthongs in these : — ^Note, not, move, 
son; — boat, coal, broad, groat; — foe, shoe, canoe; — ^boil, soil; 
— moon, good, food ; — door ; — bound ; — enough, youth, though, 
cough, ought ; — brown, snow ; — toy, joy. 

e. Overline U and the diphthongs in these : — ^Mule, tub, full, 
busy, burial; — assuage, guard, victual; — quench, hue, guest^ 
catalogue; — languid, guide, guilt, juice, fruity true; — quote; — 
obloquy, buy. 



Exercise 4. — Xiessoa 4. — Pars, 17 to ZS,—p, 7. 
Sounds of the Consonants, 

1. QuutUms, — Give the sounds of B. In wliat words Is b silent ? 
what letters is C hard ;— sof t ;— siient ? Give the various sounds of ch ;— of 
arch. Give the various sounds of D ;— of ed. Give the sounds of F, 

State when G is hard ;—so/t ;—sil^nt. Give the sound of ng ;— of ffh. 
Explain ff. Give the words in which h is silent. Give the sounds of /;— of 
K ;— of L ;— of U ;— of tal. 

Give the sounds of If ;— of JV :— of P; ot ph. In what words Is p silent ? 
Give the sounds of Q ;— of R ; of re. Give the sounds of S. In what 
words is s silent ? Give the sounds of T ;-H>f th ;— of M ;— of The before a 
vowel; — ^before a consonant. 

Give the sounds of F;— of TF;— of to after o at the end of words. Give 
thesoundsof JT;— of 7;— of Z. Bhow in what reepeots the English Alpha- 
bet is d^ectivei — redundant. What is said respecting accented and un- 
accented vowels ?— respecting the pronunciation of Compounds ? 



2. Exercises. — Underline the silent letters in 


the following 


words : — 


• 






debtor sign 


slough 


l^ourly 


apophthegm 
phthisis 


subtle gnash 


(a miry 


diftnb 


debt impugn 


place) 


knife 


isle 


czar high 


heir 


half 


island 


czarina sigh 


herb 


talk 


demesne 


victual* bought 


honest 


comptroller 


viscount . 


indict laugh 


honour 


hynm 


answer 


muscle hough 


hospital 


cupboard 


wrap 


schism lough 


hour 


psalm 


wrong 


yacht cough 


hostler 


psalter 


grow 
bbw 


stuffed enough 


humour 
b2 


Ptolemy 
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Exercise 5a. — Xiesson 5. — Pars. 39 to 46.— 2?. 10. 

Division of Words into Syllables, 

1. Questions. — 39 to 43. Define a Syllable ; — ^Words ; — a monosyllable, 
dissyllable, trisyllable, polysyllable. What were all words originally ? Ex- 
plain a primitive word ; — a derivative ; — a compound ;— permanent com- 
pounds. 

43 to 45. What is Spelling ? What chiefly determines the spelling of 
words ? Qaote the General Rule for the division of words. — When two 
votDels, not forming a diphthong, come together. — When a single consonant 
comes between two vowels.— When two consonants come between two 
vo.vels. — When three or more consonants come between two vowels. — 
How must Compounded and Derivative words be divided? — G-ramma- 
tical terminations? How are Derivatives when doubling the final 
consonant divided ? What is said of the terminations eial, euin, tial^ &c. ? 
Bepeatthe Caution for terminating a line. 

Note on Rule 2. — ^A single consonant between two vowels is generally 
joined to the latter ; as, de-light. But the letter x and sometimes the pro* 
nunciation require the consonant to be joined to the former ; as, ex-ist, 
Ad-amy riv-er, sev-er. 

2. Exercises, — Divide the following worda into proper syllables: 

1. Real, riot, bias, client, cruel, poet, trial, fluent, pious ;— 
Royal, joyous, flowers, lower, sower, jewel, towel, mayor. 

2. Prefer, reward, amuse, pretext, reason, fury, lady ; — ^tumid, 
florid, credit, banish, perish ; — exit, exalt, vixen, flaxen. 

3. Summer, coffee, danger, certain, carpenter, advantage ; Able, 
eagle, scruple, degree, reflect, patron, feather, deprive, redress. 

4. Restraint, descry, restrict, describe, bestride; Chestnut, 
laughter, landscape, neighbour, empty, mistrust, afifray, merchant, 

6. Blackbird, hothouse, Yorkshire, windmill, reader ; Glossy, 
windy, rainy, dirty, misty ; Mended, rolling, coining, tenderest, 
coarser ; Scanning, running, flatter, admitted ; Pronouncer, con- 
vinced, cottages, indulging ; Racer, spiced, raging, facing, maker. 

6. Social, Grecian, nuptial, conscious, spacious, gracious, 
motion, mansion, factious, facetious, martiaL 



Exercises. 

Diadem 

Envious 

Spectacle 

Pavilion 

Portico 

Plebeian 

Intolerant 

Restrictive 

Eternity 

Herbaceous 

Glorious 



Bxerelflie 55. — Bronusciuma. 
-^Divide the following into^oper syllables: — 



whatevej 

juvenile 

tyranny 

replenish 

memory 

immediate 

concomitant 

cornelian 

national 

retribution 

revelry 



finest 


father 


uncle 


limit 


morsel 


defer 


banish 


rapid 


remote 


martyr 
ascribe 


reform 


afraid 


retract 


fisher 


degree 


secret 


describe 


transform 


bitter 


glory 


honey 


writer 


quiver 


away 


pleasure 


astray 


courage 


courier 


quiet 


femiliar 


nativity 


sever 
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FINAL AND ADDITIONAL SYLLABLES. 

Bzerdse 6. — Kesson 6. — Pars. 46, 47.—^. 12. 
Monosyllables and Words ending m y. 

1. QuesHofu.^Rule 1.— What Monosyllables have their final consonant 
doubled?— Which preserve them single? Name the exceptions to each. 
How do words of more than one syllable generally end ? In what words is 
c hard a final letter ? 

Rule 2.— When do words endinj? in y retain y npon assuming an augment ? 
— when do they change yfori? What terminations retain the y ? What de- 
rivatives sometimes retain the y ? When is ty changed into te ? Give the 
exceptions {calamity, iniquity). 

2. Exercises.— 'Bule 1. — Correct the following : — Tal, fal, stif, 
cros, los, staf ; hass, thuss, mis, gras, gass, hil, bul, stares ; Rumm, 
hatt, catt, bagg, runn, mapp ; od, buz, eg, eb. 

Bule. 2. — a. Write the Nom. Hur. of: — ^Day, play, ray, valley, 
joy; st)^, fly, beauty, bounty, glory, frailty, cherry, country. 

b. Write the Possess.^ Sina. and Plur. of: — Sky, joy, glory, 
day, beauty, valley, bounty, play, duty, delay, lady, gallery, army. 

c. Write the Indie. Pres. Sing, of: — Deny, defy, decoy, cry, tiy, 
delay, glorify, satisfy, decay, say, glory, display, enjoy. 

d. Add ing and ed to ; — Tarry, display, defy, defray, try, glorify, 
satisfy, cry, delay, say, beautify, decay, deny, dismay, ply, play. 

e. Add er and est to ; — Merry, happy, lazy, hasty, comely, ugly. 

• /. Add ish to ; — Comely, wiry, gummy, boggy, lazy, tidy. 

g. Add ly and ness to ; — ^Busy, hasty, dry, sly, happy, lucky. 

• h. AdS. fid to ; — Duty, fancy, bounty, plenty, pity, mercy. 
e. Add ness to ; — Steady, hasty, holy, heavenly, manly. 

j. Add ist to; — Chronology, topography, bigamy, genealogy, 
copy. 

k. Add ous to ; — Beauty, bounty, duty, plenty, iniquity, cala- 
mity ; glory, victory, prodigy, idolatry, study, envy, fu^, tyranny. 

/. Add ance to ; — Ally, annoy, comely, defy, convey. 

m. Add able to ; — Justify, deny, rely, vary. 

n. Write the present and past Participles of; — ^Lay, pay, say, 
slay, unlay, unpay, unsay, cry, try, annoy, descry. 

ZxercUe 7. — Xiesson 7.— Par. 4S,—p. 13. 

Words ending in e, 

1. Question8.—Rule 3. — ^Before what augment is final silent e retained ? — 
when rejected ? Give the exceptions. Before what terminations is e retained 
when preceded by c or gf soft ? Into what is e before ty changed ? Give the 
exceptions. Name the words which retain e before ing. When do words 
ending in ee omit one e, and when retain it upon assuming an additional 
syllable? 

2. Exercises. — Ride 3. — a. Add nessa.ndlytx>; — Sedate, secure. 

b. Add ment to ; — Allure, abate, judge, abridge, argue. 

c. Add ly to ; — ^Love, entire, sole, secure, true, whole, due. 
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d. Add fvl to ; — ^Waste, hate, awe, shame, grace, taste. 

e. Add ed to ; — Shame, place, charge, waste, free, agree, lie, dye. 
Add ing to ; — Shame, shake, take, conyince, charge ; singe. 

dye, see, flee, free, agree ; lie, tie, die, vie. 

/. Add iak to ; — ^White, slave, thieve, drone, brute, mule. 
Add er to ; — Strange, free, inquire, cottage, saddle. 

g. Add y to ; — Haste, rope, shade, ease, noise, bone, plague. 

A. Add able ; — Cure, tame, blame, remove ; sale, change, ser- 
vice, charge, manage, peace ; agree, value, excuse. 

«, Add ible ; — Sense, reduce, convince, force, produce, deduce. 

j. Add OILS ; — Courage, outrage, advantage ; membrane, grace, 
nitre, bile, fame, pore, nerve, adventure. 

k. Add ty\ — Serene, pure, severe, sane, insane, humane, divine. 

/. Add eth and ing to ; — See, flee, free, agree, decree. 

Bzerclse 8. — lesson 8. — Tar, ^^.—p, 13. 

Monosyllables and Words accented on the last syllable, 

1. QuntioM. — Rule 4. — What words double the final consonant upon 
assuming a vowel augment ? What words preserve the consonant single ? 
When is there no doubling ? What words ending in / or p have those 
1 tters frequently doubled ? Show the influence of the Accent on these 
words. 

2. Exercises, — Rule 4. — a. Add est^ ing, ed to; — Brag, split, 
drum, scan, fan ; admit', compel', concuP, distil', annul', defer', 
fulfil', abhor', remit'. 

b. Add estf ing, ed to : — ^Boil, toil, coin, sneer, cool, appeal', 
shout, suffer, fos'ter, coVer, inher'it, proffer, vis'it, ben'efit. 

c. Add estf ing, ed to: — ^Bias, can'cel, coun'sel, dial, du'el, 
e'qual, graVel, groVel, leVel, med'al, mod'el. 

d. Add y to : — Fog, gum, clod, shrub, sun, mud ; Boom, wood, 
need, sleep, rain, mood. 

e. Add ing and ed to : — ^Rev'el, reveal ; Defer', differ ; Befit', 
ben'efit ; Repel', repeal. 

/. Add ence to : — Defer, differ, refer, prefer, confer. 
g. Add ish and er to : — Glad, sad, red, flat, thin, clean, neat, 
cool, lean, mean, meek, sweet, green. 

Bxeroise 9a.— Kesson 9. — Pars, 50, 51.— j?. 14. 
Words ending in two Consonants, 

1. QuesHoru, — Atf/e6.— Whendo words ending with two consonants retain 
both upon aasnmlng an augment ? — ^When do they drop one ? Give the 
exceptions. 

Rule 6. — How are compound words generally q)elled ? What simples drop 
one letter in composition ? Give exceptions to this latter rule. 

2. Exercises, — Rtdes 5 and 6. — a. Add er, ed, ing to: — ^Dress, scoff, 
kiss, toss, stuff, possess, engross, discuss, gloss, buzz, still, roll. 

b. Add ness and 7y to:— Stiff, careless, thoughtless, gruff, 
gross, odd, Ml, dull, useless, harmless. 
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c. Add fvl to : — ^DistreBs, success, blissi will, slulL 

d. Add ly to :— Hill, chiU, dull, full. 

e. Add neas to :_Chlll, dull, full ; ill, still, shrill, small, tali. 
/. Prefix cdl to mighty, ready, ways. Prefix re and mis to call. 

Zxerclse 9b, — Far, 52.—^. 14. 
Importance of Uniformity in Spelling, 

1. QMsHons,—h^a, State the advantages of uniformity of spelling. Who 
has oontributed much to secure this ? What prevents words which ter- 
minate in syllables of the same sound from being spelled with the same 
letters ? What is the safe principle to be adopted in such instances ? 

626.— 1 to C. What change do words formerly ending in ie undergo ? 
How do words derived from French in re now terminate ? Mention the excepr 
tions. State the observations with regard to Latin derivatives in or^ and 
French in eur. State the observations with regard to words in or and er ; — 
with regard to words in erue or ence ; — ^the derivatives of these latter ;— with 
regard to words formerly ending in ant^ ance ; — those beginning with en. 

7 to 13. When a verb ends in se or «y, how does its correspondent noun 
end ? State the observations respecting verbs ending in ise or ize ; — the 
terminations ciion^ xion. Why retain the // in be/ally recall, &c. ? To what 
mode should iVeto Terms conform? Mention several words which have 
undergone a change in spelling. 

2. Exercises. — Promiscuous on all the Hides.— ^. Add er, ed, ing 
to ; — Destroy, decoy, deny, defy, carry, care, dare, place, trace, 
tan, coin, cool, prefer, visit, travel, model, will. 

b. Add al to; — ^Refuse, bury, deny, acquit', remove, commit 

c. Add ly and ness to ; — Idle, open, dim, sly, busy, cool, sloth- 
ful, dull, stiff, useless, harmless. 

d. Add ful to ; — Plenty, fancy, duty, skill, success. 

e. Add y to ; — Shade, ease, mud, sun, juice, noise, star, oil. 
/. Add en to ; — Forgive, rise, forgot, glad, wood, wool, deaf. 
g. Add ish to ; — Late, rogue, hog, sot, prude, fop. 

h. Add ance to ; — Ally, assure, vary, continue, remit, forbear. 
i. Add ment to ;— Amuse, judge, lodge, prefer, acknowledge. 
J, Add Otis to ; — ^Virtue, melody, poison, libel, vary, victory. 



Bxerdse lO.— Xiesson lO. — Pars. 53 to 55.— ;p. 17. 
Directions for acquiring a knowledge of Orthography, 

1. Questions.— bB, 54. Quote the First Direction for acquiring a knowledge 
of Orthography.- The Second Direction.— The Third Direction. 

66.— 1. Quote or torite the words similar in soundy but different in spelling 
and signification.— 2. Words differently spelled, but pronounced nearly alike. 
— 3. Words of similar sounds, but differing in respect of aspiration and 
import.— A. Words spelled alike, but differently pronounced and applied ac- 
cording to the accent. — 6. Wordis accented on the same syllable, but whose 
spelling, &c. may be altered by a change of the part of speech. — 6. Words 
which change one or more letters to distinguish the different parts of speech. 
— 7. Words liable to be mis-spelled from the silence of one or more letters.^ 
8. Words of unsettled Orthography. — 9. Difficult or unusual words. — 10 
Words which vary in their termination according to their meaning or deriva- 
tion. 

2. Exercises. — 55. — 1. Distinguish in writing, between Adze, 
adds; Ale, ail; Altar, alter; Aught, ought; Practice, practise; 
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Populace, populous ; &c. — 2. Between Accidence^ Accidents ; As- 
sistance, assistants; Council, counsel ; Elusion, illusion; Emerge., 
vmmerge; Idle, idol; &c. — 3. Between Add, had; Arm, harm; 
At, hat; HI, hill; &c. — i. Between Ahfsent, absenf; Au'gvst, 
augusH ; Min'ute, minuttf; Desert, desert; &c. — 6. Between 
Abuse, s., abuse, v. ; Advice, advise ; Close, a., dose, v. ; Prophecy, 
prophesy. — 6. Between Bath, bathe; Breath, breathe; Cloth, 
clothe ; Grief, grieve; Grass, graze, — 7. Underline the silent 
letters in Achieve, Autumn, Cupboard, Acquiesce, Business, 
Doubt, Aisle, Catalogue, Fatigue, Answer, &c. — II. Distinguish 
between Sailor, sailer ; Assigner, assignee; DependeTt^, dependant. 
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PART II.— ETYMOLOGY. 



Hints on Teaching Etymology. 

1. Let a portion of the large and small type of the Grammar 
be carefally read over by the pupil and thoroughly explained. 

The teacher should explain the meaning, not only of particnlar words and 
phrases, but of every sentence, in x^alar succession, till he is satisfied the 
pupil has a full and accurate conception of the subject. It will frequently 
be necessary for the teacher to supply, viyft voce, numerous additional illus- 
trations.— Proceed in this manner with each paragraph. 

2. Repetition. 

The rules and definitions which have been thus read and explained, must 
next be correctly committed to memory and rtpMted to the teacher. 

3. Questions and Exercises. 

When the rules and definitions of a portion of the Grammar have been 
read, explained, and repeated, according to the preceding directions, the 
pupil must then be required to answer the Questions and correct the Exer- 
cises belonging to the same. Proceed in a similar manner through every 
portion. 

Prior to entering upon Syntax, it is desirable that the pupil be a good 
parser. By frequent parsing, he is made acquainted, not only with the 
inflections, &c., of each word, but in a great degree with its signification. 

ETYMOLOGICAL PARSING TABLE. 

1. An Article. Why? Definite or Indefinite ? Why? 

2. A Sitbstaniive. Why ? Proper, common, or abstract ?— gender ? — 
number?— case? -person? Why? Decline it. Quote the role for the 
formation of the plural. 

3. An Adjective. Why ? Of what kind ? Why ? Mention the degree of 
comparison ; compare it. 

4. A Pronoun. Why? What kind?— gender?— number?— person?— 
case ? Why ? Decline it. If a Relative— which is the antecedent ? 

6. A Verb. Why? Transitive, Intransitive, or Passive?— r^^lar, or ir- 
regular? Mood?— tense?— number?— person? Why? Conjugate the verb» 
or mention its principal parts. 

6. An Adverb. Why? 

7. A Preposition. Why ? 

8. A Conjunction. Why? 

9. An Interfeciion. Why ? 

Note.— In parsing, the teacher is recommended to observe the order given 
in the preceding Table, and, for a time, require the pupil to assign a reason 
for every thing. Thus, were the phrase, " I teach," to be parsed, the pupil 
might Fay, / is a personal pronoun, why ? masculine or feminine gender, 
why ? singular number, why ? first person, why ? nominative case, why? 
Pecline it.— Teach is a transitive verb, why ? irregular, why ? indicative 
mood, why ? present tense, why ? singular number and first perso^ why ? 
conjugate it. • 

' When the pupil has become familiar with the declension of nouns and pro- 
noims, the couiparison of adjectives, and the conjugation of verbBj this 
metaod of parsing may be much abbreviated. 

b3 
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ETYMOLOGY. 

CLASSIFICATION OF THE PABTS OF SPEECH. 

Zxerelse 11.— Wesson Xlm^Pars. 56 to 61.—^. 19. 

1. Questions.— 56, What is Etymology 7 What is ClassifieaHonl— Inflec- 
tion 7— Derivation ? 60. How many parts of speech are there ? Mention 
them. What is an ^rficfe? Mention the Articles given in the definition. 
What is a Substantive ? Point them out. Mention some additional Sub- 
stantives. What is an Adjective ? Mention those given in the Definition. 
What is a Pronoun ? Mention those given as examples. What is a Verb ? 
Mention those giyen as examples. What is an Adverb! Mention those 
given. What is a Preposition ? Mention the examples. What is a Conjune- 
tUm ? — an Interjection ? What words express the names of things ? — the 
qualities of things?— the state, action, or suffering of eome person or 
thing ? What words are used instead of Nouns ? What words show whether 
the noun is taken in a general or in a particular sense ? What words are 
used for connection ?— to express relation?— a sadden emotion? What 
words express the time, place, or manner of a verb or adjective ? What 
words express afBrmation ?— State the purpose of Classification, Quote the 
Table. 

2. Exercises. — Arrange the fcllowing according to their respective 
classes : — George, river, good, horse, many, run, ah ! an, to, man, 
he, swift, she, very, in, and, oh ! read, a, bad, stone, it, justly, 
England, go, np, alack ! meanly, swiftly, am, nor, school, them, 
fruitful, gold, quickly, write, earth, learn, not, we, apple, well. 



INFLECTION.— ARTICLES. 

Bxerelse 12.— Xiesson lZ.—Pars, 62 to 66.— p. 22. 

1. Questions.— ^ to ee^Wiatia em Article T Mention the Articles. What 
is a or an called ? and why ? When is a nsed ? When is a used before 
nouns in the plural? Before what letters is a used?— an? Explain the 
article the. Bow is the used ? Which article would you putr before the 
words <r«e, unit, one, ewe, European, eagle, home, historical ? Whence is the 
term article derived ? What use of a is allowed in poetry which is not 
allowed in prose ? How is a noun taken teithout an article before it ? Men- 
tion the words beginning with h silent. How must we understand the 
phrase, " There are men destitute of shame " ? How is the sounded before a 
vowel? — before a consonant? 

2. Exercises. — Place articles before the folhwing words, and as- 
sign the reason: — Man, men, thousand, horse, infant, winter, 
fountains, historian, orange, universal, apple, unit, one, euphony. 

Correct the following errors : — A army, an horse, an ewe, a 
honourable man, an house, a ox, a industrious boy, an unicorn, 
an uniijersity, an useful tool, an unit, an euphony, such an one, a 
heroic action, an European, an higher tree, the gold is corrupting, 
sea is green, lion is bold, the money is the root of all evil, a 
harmonious sound. 
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StJBSTANTITES, OB NOUNS. 

Zxerolse 13a.— Wesson 13m— Pars, 67 to 75,— p. 23. 
Kinds of Nouns. — Gender, 

1. <iueittons.—ei to 71. What is a Substantive ? Mention some Substan- 
tives. How may a Substantive be distinguished ? How are Substantives 
divided ? Explain each kind. Of what kind are the names given to a whole 
eloM ? — to individuals ? — to qualities considered distinct from any objects ? 

Explain the principle of Classification, State the different kinds of Com' 
mon Nouns ;— of Abstract Nouns. 

Arrange the following into ttiree classes— iVop«*, Common^ Abstract :— 
London, book, hope, truth, Leeds, England, food, river, flowers, Scotland, 
William, joys, desks, sorrow, pain, horses, tables, city, paper, fluidity, water, 
reading. 

72 to lo. What is Oender 7 How many genders are there ? Mention 
them. Explain each of them. What is the common gender ? Explain the 
difference between the English, French, and Latin wi^ regard to gender. 
In what manner is gender assigned to antma^, when the sex is not regarded 
by us? How are insects considered? Of what gender are inanimate ob- 
jects considered when personified ? Give instances. Mention the gender of 
iha following nouns :— Prince, owl, tree, house, hens, horse, cherry, father, 
btdl, stick, friend, man, paper, woman, chair, moth£^, desk, girl, boy. 

Exercise 135.— Wesson XZ.—Pars. 72 to 75.—^, 24. 
Exercises on Gender, 

2. Exercises. — Mention the feminine of these : — Bachelor, beau, 
boar, brother, colt, drake, gander, master, nephew, ram, sire (the 
king), uncle, hart, lord, sir, sloven, stag, swain, &c. 

Mention the feminine of these: — Abbot, actor, author, baron, 
bridegroom, caterer, czar, don, duke, executor, hero, jew, prince, 
tiger, tutor, tyrant, viscount, heir, dauphin, mayor, &c, 

Mention the feminine of these: — He-goat, male-child, &c. 

Mention some words tiat have the same termination for both 
genders. Mention those that have no masculine. When are the 
terms poet, author^ &c., used ? When poetess, authoress ? 

Mention the gender of the following, and give the opposite : — 
Cow, boar, roe, horse, queen, lad, lady, master, nephew, mamma, 
nun, earl, filly, heifer, ram, madam, rake, stag, uncle, witch, bride, 
heir, hero, hostess, czar, duke, electress, negress, heroine, sultan, 
prophet) giant, brunette, dowager, milliner. 

Bxercise 14. — Kesson 1ft. — Pars, 76 to 80.-^. 27. 
Number, 

1. Questions.— 1% to 80. Define Number, Explain the Singular ;— the 
Plural. How is the Plural generally formed? When does the Plural 
retain the same number of syllables as the Singular ? When does it increase 
them? « 

How do nouns in ch soft, s, sh, x, «, t, or in o after a consonant, form the 
plural ?— after a vowel ? Name some other words following this rule. How 
rre the words songster and singer applied ? How do nouns in /, /e, ff^ form 
the plural ? Give the plural of stciff, hoof, *crcAtV, ««r/, &.<i» 
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Exercises. — Rule 1. — Write the Nominative Plural ofthefoUoW' 
ing : — Face, hat, top, thought, book, desk, quill. 

Hule 2. — Crutch, lass, brush, box, topaz, negro, match, tax, 
rebus, isthmus, cargo, dish, ass.— Stomach, distich, nuncio, 
punctilio, tyro, grotto, octavo, quarto, duodecimo, portico, motto. 

Eule 3.— Loaf, wife, life, calf, half.— Stuff, ruff, puff, flagstaff. — 
Proof, mischief, gulf, fife, strife, turf, reproof, dwarf, wharf, safe, 

Bxerdse 15.— abeflwon IB,— Pars. 81, 82, 83.—;^. 28. 

Number — continued. 

l.—Qfiestiotts. How do nonnsin y after a consonant form the plural?— 
after a vowel ? How were words In y formerly spelt ? Give the words 
forming the pluralln «n. Give the plural of Turkoman, MtustU man. Name 
the words which form their plurals irregularly. How do compounds in 
which the principal word is placed first form the plural ?— compounds end- 
ing in /«/? 

2. Exercises. — Rule 4. — Write the Nominative Plural of the 
following : — Cheny, fancy, glory, duty. — Play, bay, valley, day, 
way. 

Rule 6. — Man, woman, footman, child, ox ; — Turkoman, Mus- 
sulman, German, talisman. 

Rule 6. — Brother, die (for coining), foot, genius, goose, louse; 
Mr., mouse, penny, pea, fish ; — mouthful, man-trap, aid-de-camp, 
cousin-german, father-in-law, knight-errant, downsitting, man- 
servant, maid-servant, handful, brother-in-law, sister-in-law, 
mouse-trap, spoonful, 

Zxerolse 16. — Kesson 16. — Par. Si.— p. 29. 
iVMwiAcr— continued. 

1. QueitUnu.—ILovr do nouns adopted from foreign languages form their 
plurals ? How do nouns in um or on form their plurals ? Give the plural 
of datum^ lyeeum. Sic. How do nonns in is form the plural? Give the 
plural of crisis f chrysdlis, tripos, &c. How do nouns in a, us, en, ex, iXy 
or X after a consonant, form the plural ? 

2. Exercises. — Write the plural of the following : — 

a. Animalculum, autom&ton, criterion, datum, effluvium, erra- 
tum, momentum, phenomenon, stratum, fulcrum, medium. 

b. Amanuensis, analysis, axis, basis, ellipsis, hypothesis, par- 
enthesis, oasis, chrysalis, proboscis, tripos, thesis, emphasis. 

c. Apex, calculus, calx, colossus, ignis-fatuus, formula, index, 
lanuna, larva, radix, stimulus, vortex, stamen, tumulus, nebilla. 

d. Dogma, series, species, beau, madame, monsieur, bandit, 
genus, chateau, plateau, virtuoso, cherub, apparatus, cicerone. 
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Bxerotoe 17. — iMennon 17. — Pars. 85 to 88.—^. 31. 

Number — continued. 

1. Quatians.—JilLeatiork some nonns having the same termination for both 
numbers. How is the singular of such words formed ? Explain how horte, 
foot. Sic, are used. Name the words which have no plural ; — ^the exceptions 
to tiiis rule. What rule do proper nouns follow when pluralized ? State 
the exception. How are nonns in concordance pluralized ? How is the 
plural of mere words, letters, &c., formed ? Name some words used only in 
the plural. Explain how patn«, f7i«aiw,ant«»cb, gra7/ot0«, &c., are used. How 
are &mics, ethics, mathematics, &c., to be regarded? In such instances, in 
what number must the verb and pronoun be put ? 

2. Exercises. — Promiscuous. — a. Write the plural of the foUofth 
ing : — Wo, cry, loss, wolf, branch, fish, father-in-law, turf, journey, 
church, chief, fox, knife, beau, heiress, girl, flash, prospectus, 
dwarf, alderman, echo, sow, tooth, thief, manifesto, sun, volcano, 
phasis, ephemeris, stratum', radix, madame, camgra-obsciira, proof, 
quarto, wharf, Mrs., die (for gaming), speciilum, pride, sloth, 
sheaf, penny, way, fury, life, mass, watch, goose, foot, die, fly, 
muff. 

b. Write the singular of the following : — Children, wives, chim- 
neys, effluvia, buffaloes, men, stamina. Messieurs, sheep, virtuosi, 
dishes, fathers-in-law, errata, apparatus, teeth, crises, chamois, 
stimuli, radices, larvae, chrysalides, diaereses, momenta, pease, 
oxen, loaves, taxes; berries, lays, blushes, mice, cherubim, radii, 
analyses, emporia, phases, vortices, banditti. 

Bxerelse 18 a. — ^Iiesson 18 a. — Pars, 89 to 95.— p. 32. 
Person and Case, 

1. Q^estions.^^9. How many Persons have nouns? Explain each. Of 
what person is the speaker ? — the person addressed ?— the person spoken of ? 

90, &c. Explain Case, Name the cases, and explain each. How is the 
Possessive formed both in the singular and the plural ? When is only an 
apostrophe added ? How may the import of the Possessive be in general 
expressed ? Explain the Saxon genitive ; — ^the Ifdrman. Explain the term 
apostrophe. Of what is '« a contraction ? Explain the Ottjective case ; — ^the 
t^rm agent. How may the Nom. and Objec. cases be distinguished ? What 
is meant by declining a noun ? Decline Father,— Man. How do you find the 
Jfominative, — the Possessive, — the Olg'ective? Name the different kinds of 
nouns, and give examples of each. 

2. Exercises. — Decline the following: — William, coat, bird, 
Iiondon, Severn, Newton, brush, friend, brother, sky, boy, fish, 
master, geometry, deer, radius, lyceum, author, buck, ox, wife, 
lady, nephew, hero, priest. 

Bzerelse 18 b. — Case — continued. 

a. Write the possessive singular and plural of the following :— 
Ally, rush, body, fancy, life, half, wife, day, joy, sky, glory, thief, 
sheaf, delay, arch, reproach, loss, hero, folly, shelf, stomach, 
stuff, survey, village, pin, needle, lynx, harp, Isuccess, heresy, 
distaff, lass, cat, woman, ox, mouse, fi^h, decsv^, tier^^. 
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h. Correct the errors in the following possessive cases : — This is 
a mans' hat These were the mens' reasons. Womens' fears. 
The dhilds' book. Boberts* shoe. Eurotas' bank. James' book. 

c. Write the possessive sing, and nom, and possess, plur. of: — 
Aid-de-camp, court-martial, cousin-german, brother-in-law, at- 
torney-general, man-trap, handful, fellow-servant. 

d. Mention the gender, number^ and case of emch noun in the 
foUowing phrases'. — Thomas's pen; William reads; the king's 
crown ; ladies' gloves ; children's toys ; write a letter ; from Lon- 
don to York ; Charles's hat ; lend a slate and pencil ; Caesar was 
a scholar and a warrior; the ways of wisdom are* ways of 
pleasantness ; the scholar's improvement is the master s object. 

ADJECTIVES. 

Bserolse 19.— &eMon \9.—Pars, 96 to 102.-^. 3d. 
Kinds of Adjectives. 

1. Qftution$.—'De&D» an AdljecHve. Mention the examples. Show the 
difference between an Adjective and a Noun. Explain the terms Attribute, 
Attr^uUve. Give examples. Name the different kinds of Adjectives. Ex- 
plain and illustrate the Q^alUaHve or Ordinary ;— the Verbal ;— Compound, 
Under what class may the words «ueA, «am«, oniyt &c., be placed ? In what 
respects do English adjectives differ from Latin and Greek ? 

Explain and illustrate Proper Adjectives ;—QuantUatives ;— Cardinals ; — 
Ordinals ;—MuUiplicative ; — Indefinite, Explain the words all^ any, no, none, 
somej muchy &a How are little, less, &c., sometimes used ? Explain and 
illustrate the Distributive Adjectives, — Demonaratioe,—D^nitive, Give in- 
stances of adjectives used as nouns. 

2. Exercises. — a. Underline or tell the Adjectives in the follow- 
ing phrases :— Vicious habits are a great stain on human nature. 
Every drop of water teems with life. The short hours of riot 
are followed by long days of pain. No disposition so unfits a man 
for all the duties of life as indolence. Evil commimications corrupt 
good manners. King Alfred was good and great. The English 
nation has risen to great eminence by slow degrees. True polite- 
ness is modest and unpretending. Cherish such thoughts as 
may establish a cheerful temper. Many evils spring from in- 
dolence. 

b. Arrange the adjectives of the preceding phrases into Quali- 
tative, Quantitative, Proper, ^-c. 

Bxereise 20.— &MSon ZO.—Pars. 103 to 111.—^. 36. 
Comparison of Adjectives. 

1. Qtt«<fi<WM.— Which adjectives admit of Comparison ? Name the degrees 
of Comparison. Explain the Positive,— the Comparative,~the Superlative. 
How are the Comparative and Superlative degrees formed ? "When is the 
final consonant doubled ? In speaking of the Deity, how is the Superlative 
formed ? How are adjectives of more than one syllable compared ?— adjec- 
tives in y ? How are dissyUables in e compared ? How are the words more, 
most, &c., when prelxed to adjectives, to be regarded ?— the words very, ex- 
c^ingly, &c. ? 

How is diminution of quality formed } Explain the termination ish,— the 
word rather. How are minute differences expressed ? Name the adjectives 
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compared irregularly. Give the comparative and superlative of goodf had, 
&c. State how further and furthest axe used ;— latter, tasti-^^der, ddeit, 
oldery oldest. Name the adjectives which annex most to the snperlative. 
How are the words prior, superior, kc, to be considered ? Mention the 
words which have no degrees of comparison. Name the variooa kinds <rf 
Adjectives. 

2. Exercises. — a. Write or tell the Compar. and Superl. of these: 
— Bright, grave, amiable, moderate, grateful, studiouB, worthy, 
pretty, feeble, serene, far, little, good, bad, much, near, late, old* 
hind, gay, discreet, ngly. 

b. Place adjectives of Quality before the fdlomng : — ^Honse, 
church, friend, youth, prince, brook, cloud, storm, purse, fog, ring, 



PBONOUKS. 

Sxeroise 21.— Wesson 21.— Par«. 112 ^o 116.—^. 39. 

Personal Pronouns. 

1. Questions.— Ty^fixie and illustrate a Pronoun. Name the different classes 
of Pronouns. Define Per«ona/ Pronouns. Name them. State the Numbers, 
— Persons, — Genders, and Cases which Pronouns have. To what person is 
variety of form to distinguish sex confined ? Decline /,— -IA9u,->Ae, — shi,—U» 
Name the personal pronouns which are placed b^ore nouns, — after nouns. 
Quote tiie observations respecting i/y, mine,— Thy, thine, &c. "When are 
mine and thine sometimes used? Write the Possessive Plural of I,— thou,-' 
he,— she, — it. 

2. Exercises. — Underline or name the personal Pronouns in the 
following phrases, and say whether they are of the first, second, or 
third person-. — Alexander was renowned for his victories, but can 
we admire his ambition? The Duke of "Wellington was dis- 
tinguished for his love of duty ; do you understand what that 
implies ? Beavers are useful to man, for hats are made of their 
fur, and gloves of their skins. One kind of fish found on our 
shores is the herring ; it is eaten by great numbers of persons. 

Bxercise 22.->&eMoii 22. — Pars. 117 to 122.— p. 40. 
Selative, Interrogative, and Seflexive Pronouns. 

1. Questions.— "De&ae and illustra1<e a Relative Pronoun. Point out the 
antecedent. Name the Relatives. Show how Who,— which,— ihat are respec- 
tively applied. Explain What. Decline Who,—iBhich,—(hat. When are tokieh 
and iohat considered as Adjectives ? When is what used adverbially ?— when 
as an interjection ? Explain That when a relative ;— a demon^rative ;— a 
eomjundion. 

Explain and name the Interrogatives. How are who, which, and what 
applied when used interrogatively ? Explain the clauses what m&n,— which 
man. Explain the former and present use of whether. 

Explain the Reflexive Pronouns, and say why so called. What coses have 
Reflexive Pronouns? Decline / myself,— Thou thyself,— He himself. Of 
what person are Reflexive Pronouns ? Explain self when connected with 
one. State the observations on the proper use of the word one. 

Explain the word own. Name the Compound Relatives, and state why they 
are so called. Decline Whomever, 
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Bzeretoe 23.— AeMon 23.— Par;. 123 to 125.—^. 42. 

Adjective Pronouns, 

1. (2»e4<um<. — Explain Adj&^ive Pronouns. Name the different classes. 
Name and explain the Potsemve Pronouns ; — the Possessive Adjectives ; — the 
Distributive Pronouns. Of what part of speech « every ? Name and explain 
the Demonstrative Pronouns ;— the Ind^nite. Explain the words any^ — other. 
Decline other. State how the word one is nsed. Decline one. Name and 
explain the Reciprocal Pronouns. Explain the phrase, ** They heard each 
other's voice." Name the various kinds of Pronouns, and give examples. 
Name the various Adjective Pronouns. 

. 2. Exercises. — Underline the Pronouns in the foUovjing, and 
say of what kind : — E^ry one is bound to love his native land, 
and to do all in his power to guard its rights, but it is foolish to 
think that nothing can be good which is not English. There are 
lands more fertile than our own ; and men who worship Grod in 
spirit and in truth in other regions as well as in ours. — A witness 
is one who attests any fact which he has known. Thus, the 
apostles who saw Jesus Christ after he had risen, spoke with him, 
ate with him, and handled him, have stated what they saw and 
heard, and are the witnesses of the facts.— Some people will talk, 
whatever harm they may do either to themselves or others ; but 
you should know, fiiat they who talk much and fast, frequently 
say more than what is proper. 
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TBBBS. 

Bxerelse a^^&esson Z^.^Par8. 125 to 142.—^. 44. 
Different kinds of Verbs, 

1. .Questioru,—<t. Define a Yerb. Quote the escamples. Show in what 
other ways a verb is used. Give the examples. Explain and illustrate the 
Sulject and (H^e^, Explain the difference between an Adjective and a Verb. 
Mention some verbs. Name the different sorts of verbs. Explain and 
illustrate a Transitive Yerb. Explain the terms transitive and agent. What 
transitives have frequently their objects not expressed ? Name some verbs 
originally active sometimes used as neuter. 

h. Explain and illustrate an Intransitive. When do intransitives some- 
times become transitive ? Explain the verbs in the phrases, " To grow 
flowers/' " to walk a horse." Explain R^xive Yerbs. Name the Voices of 
Verbs. Define the Active Yoice,— the Passive Yoice. What verbs have no 
passive voice? 

c. Explain and illustrate a Reffttlar verb, — an Irregular. State the reasons 
for retaining the terms regular and irregular rather than use the terms 
strong and weak. Define Auxiliary verbs. Name the at4xt7iariM,— the 
d^ecHve verbs. Show the use of Be^ shall, will, have^ do, can, num. Which 
verbs are sometimes princiiMtl and sometimes auxiliary ? Explain mono- 
personal and finite verbs. By what means are the modifications of verbs 
effected? 

2. Exercises. — Underline the verbs in the following^ phrases f 
and state whether they are transitive^ intransitive, reflexive, or 
passive: — She studies music. Music is studied. They dress 
themselves. That rule is found in the grammar. It freezes very 
hard. It is my brother^s book. He resides in London. He 
always speaks the truth. Feathers form the clothing of birds, 
and are well suited to their wants. The shaft of each feather is 
bent to fit the body of the bird, and is filled with a light pith. 
The wagtail is the smallest of all our birds which walk. 

Bxeroise 25. — KeMon 25. — Pars. 143 to 149.— p. 46. 
Moods. 

(Questions.— De&ne a Mood of a verb. Point out the difference in forming 
the Moods between the English and the Greek and Latin. Were Inflection 
the sole oharacteristic of mood, tense, &c., how many moods, tenses, voices, 
and cases should we have ? How has the question respecting the number of 
moods been decided ? Show the advantages of possessing several moods. 

Name the Moods. Explain the Indicative, and quote the examples ;— the 
Imperative ; — the Potential ; — the Subjunctive ; — the Infinitive. Explain may, 
can, should, would. What do the Potential auxiliaries sometimes signify, 
and how would th^ then be translated ? Explain a concessive clause, and 
say what form of the verb is then used. Explain the Present Subjunctive, 
and quote the examples ;— the Past ; — the Future ; — the Suppositional. To 
what is the Infinitive Mood equivalent ? Explain the particle to when placed 
before the Infinitive. 

Bzerdse 26. — Ziessoii 26. — Tars. 150 to 157. — p. 48. 

The Tenses. 

Questions.— a. Explain the term Tense. State the principle on which 
onr Tenses are formed. How may every action be considered with r^;ard 
to Time 7 How many Tenses have we ? Name them. Point out the 
difference between the Simple and Compnnd Tenses. Name the Tenses 
fbrmed by infiection only. Name the subdivisions of each tense. 
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b. Define the Present Tense, and quote the examples ;— the Past Tense ; — 
the Future Tense. Show in what respects the EngliBhPast corresponds 
with the Latin, Greek, and French languages. 

c. Define the Present Perfect Tense, and quote the examples:— the Fast 
Perfect ;^the Future Pdrfect, Conjugate the Latin verb voco both in an/m- 
perfect and a Perfect state. 

Szerctae 27.— ]Lesseii 27.— Par^. 168 to 163.-^. 60. 
Numbers and Persons, 

1. Q^esHons,^'-a. How many Numbers and Persons have verba ? To what 
does the First Person refer ?— the Second ?— the Third ? What Persons have 
distinct forms ? What is the form for the Plural ? 

6. How is the Second Person Singular formed ?— how with y after a conao- 
nant ?— with y after a vowel ? How do PaU Tenses in ed not being mono< 
syllables form the second person? What words double the final consonant 
before «<, ethy ed, and ing ? What person in conversation is generally used 
ihstead of the second person singular ? On what occasions is Thou used ? — Te ? 

c. How is the Third Person Singular formed ? How is y after a consonant 
formed?— y after a vowel? How is the Third Person Singular of Past 
Tenses formed ? How do verbs in a, ch soft, «, shy x, t, or in o after a con- 
sonant, form the third person singular? What is said of final th ? Quote 
the remarks with regard to need and dare. 

d. Conjugate Love, try, delay, scan, toil, defer ^ teach, free, in the Present 
Tense ;— in the Pasi Tense. 

2. Exercises. — Add est, s, and ed to these : — ^Prove, ply, decoy, 
plan, soil, confei/, reach, vis'it ; — Reprove, cry, destroy, fan, blot, 
coin, differ, defer', conceal, mod'el, worship, agree, decree, free, 
(48 f.) ; — Beset', belie, defy, demur', propel', recur', display, leVel, 
travel, fee, obey. 

Bxerclse 28. — Aomqii 28. — Pars. 164 to 175.— p. 61. 
Partunples, 

1. Questions.— a. 164 to 166. Define a Participle. Quote the eztonples. 
Give the derivation of Participle. Why has a Participle no nominative 
case ? Show the difference between a Participle and an Adjective. Tell how 
many kinds of Participles there are. Define the Present Participle in ing, 
and state whether definite or not with regard to time. Say when the Par- 
ticiple in ing has an acHee signification ;— a passive signification. How 
would the Participle in ing used passively be rendered in Latin ? Instead 
of using the participle in ing passively, what mode is now frequently 
adopted ? Give instances. 

6. 167 to 169. How is the Present Participle formed ?— How formed when 
the verb ends in e or e« after a consonant. Name the exceptions. State 
the formation when verbs end in ie. When is the final oonsonant doubled 
on assuming ing ? Define the Perfect Participle. When is this Participle 
considered active^ — when passive? Show the difference between *'I ?iave 
voriUen a letter," and " I have a letter written." What influence has ed when 
added to a verb ? Quote the caution on the use of this Participle. Define 
the Compound Perfedt Participle. 

c. 170 to 172. Name the Passive Participles. Bedne the Present Passive and 
say how it is formed. Explain " honoured by his parents." Define the Com' 
pound Perfect Passive Participle. 

d. 173 to 175. Define a Participial Noun, and say to which articles and 
adjectives may be prefixed. How may Participial Nouns be used? Say 
what cases Participial Nouns may govern, and from what they are de- 
rived. Quote examples illustrating the import of Participial Nouns. 

2. Exercises. — a. In the following phrases, place over the words 
in Italics some word showing whether they are Participles, Adjec- 
tives, or Nouns, and give your reason : — An exciting stoiy ,- he was. 
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exciting the mob ; the seeing eye ; the hearing ear ; — when reading 
I was disturbed ; the reading is excellent; I love reading ; elevated 
to a high station he faithfully perfonned his duty ; the snow has 
heen fiUling ; honoured for his integrity be wtm promoted. 

b. Add ing and ed to these: — Tie, fee, cry, probe, spy, plume, 
hope, drag, stun, skim, chop, delude, utter, incur', edify, obey, 
repay, rejoin, repel', dispel', agree, lie, acquit', ri'ot. 

Bxeroise 29.— Ziesson 2^9.— Pars, 176 to 181.— p. 54. 
Conjugation, 

1. Q^e9^ioM.-~a, Define the term Cw^ugation, What verbs are conjugated 
by means of the verb to have 7-^to be ? What is meant by the Active Voice ? 
—the PasMve Voice? Which verbs never become Passive? Name the 
Simple Tenses formed by Inflection ;— the Compound Tenses, How are the 
words thoUf ye, you employed ? Name the common form of the third singu- 
lar of verbs, — the solemn form. 

b, ConjugcUe the Simple Tenses of— 1. 2b Have ;— 2. To ^e;— 3. To Do \— A, 
To Will ;— 6. To Call ;— 6. To Teach. 

e. Conjugate the verb To Have in its complete Form. Of the Future Indi- 
cative, quote the form for Simple ForetOling ;—toT Determination ox Promise, 
Quote the Subjunctive Mood. 

d. Explain the Imperative Mood,— the phrases, " Let me have,** " Let them 
have." Explain the Present and Past Tenses of the Subjunctive, and quote the 
examples ;— the Future. In what way may the Future Subjunctive be ex- 
pressed ? In what tenses will JSave admit the progressive and passive 
forms? 

2. Exercises. — TeU the Mood, Tense, Num., andPers. of these : — 
We have, he had, thou shalt have, they have had, we had had, 
we shall have had, let us have, you may have, they might have ' 
had, if he has, if we had, if thou have, if he have. 

Bxerolse 30.— XeMon 30.— Par«. 182, 183.-^. 58. 

To Be. 

1. Questions. — Conjugate To Be through all its moods and tenses. Distin- 
guish between the Subjunctive Pa«< and the Suppositional,'-bQtween " If he 
was present," and ** If he were present." 

2. Exercises. — Tell the Mood, Tense, Num., and Pers. of these : — 
He is, you were, he will be, you shall be, let us .be, they have 
been, you had been, If he is, if he was, if he were, if he be, he 
maybe. 

Bxerclse 31.— Kesson 31.— Par«. 184, 185.-^. 60. 
Regular Active Verb. — To Call, 

1. Questions. — a. Conjugate To Call through all its moods and tenses. 

b. Name the Indie. Present Progressive, Past Progress., Pres. Perfect 
Prog. Name the Present Emphatic, Past Emphatic. Give the Future Simple 
Foretelling, Future Determination, Give the Subjunctive Present, Past, 
Future. 

e. Explain the Simple, Progressive, and Emphatic forms of the Present 
Tense,— of the Past Tense. With which tense in Latin does the Fast Pro- 
gressive correspond ? What kind of verbs admits of no progressive form ? 

d. Conjugate like To Call the following :— 

Praiw,—-free,— drag, -'aop,—rtimke,—accuse,'-rtfer,— destroy. 
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2. Exercises. — a. Tell or write the Mood, Tense, Num., and 
Pers. of these : — He has called, we were praising, you did rebuke, 
we may accuse, you might refer, if he calls, if thou drag, if he 
refer, he will stop, thou shalt stop, having called, let us praise. 
. b. Add ingi and ed to these : — Acquit', change, free, drag, stop, 
accuse, refer', destroy, fulfil', flat'ter, pacify, specify, glorify, de- 
fray, repay, agree, dispel', toil, tie, vie, refit, ben'efit, decree, 
e'qual, mffer, defer', hail, accredit, shoe. 

Sxerctoe 32.— Wesson 32.— Par«. 186 ^o 189.^^. 62. 

Passive Voice. — To be Called. 

1. QtMsftOM.— a. Ck>njiigate lb be Called throughout the moods and tenses. 
Distinguish between Simple Futurity and the Future denoting determination 
or promise. Disting^h between the Subjunctive Present and Future ; — be- 
tween the Past and Suppositional. 

b. Name the Participle which is frequently abridged. Quote several Pas- 
sive Forms denoting Progression or Incompleteness. Point out the difference 
between " The rents are being collected," and " The rents are collected." 

c. Conjugate the Auxiliary Verbs— Z)o, Shall, Will, May, Can, both in the 
Present and Past Tenses. Explain Must. State when Do makes dost, doest^ 
doth,doeth. When is the verb Will regular? How is the iSecond Person 
Singular of Auxiliaries formed? Name the Second Pers. Sing, of Mtry, 
might, ottght. Give the second and third Persons Sing, of Dare and Need. 

d. In conjugating a verb Interrogatively, how are do and am employed ? 
Conjugate ^* Do I call ? " in the Present, Past, and Future Tenpcs. Con- 
jugate " Am I calling ? " in the Present, Past, and Future Tenses. In In- 
terrogative Sentences, what place does the Subject occupy ? 

2. Exercises, — a. Conjugate like To be Called ^^ following: — 
Praise,— freCf — drag, — stop, — rebuke, — accuse, — r^er, — destroy, 
repay, 

b. Give the Past Tense, first Pers, Sing., Indie, and SubfuTic, 
Moods of: — Praise, — free, — drag,— stop, — rebuke, — ^refer, — re- 
pay, — acquit. 

c. Name the Mood, Tense, Num., and Pers. of the following : — 
He was freed, we have been dragged, they will be stopped, you 
have been rebuked, they have been referred, you may be repaid, 
if he is acquitted, if he was stopped, if I were repaid, let them 
be called, they might be destroyed, they should be acquitted. 

d. Change the Indicative Mood of the preceding into the Past 
Tense of the Potential. 

Bzerdse 33.— AeMon 33.— Par«. 190 to 202.—^. 65. 

Bemarks on the Tenses. 

Questions.— Indicaiiw Present.— Bctine the Present Tense. State how 
many Forms it has. When is the Simple Form used ? When is it used for 
the Past? What does this Form imply when preceded by when, b^ore, as 
soon as, &c.? What does the Progressive Form denote? — ^tbe Emphatic 

191. Pasi TSffwe.— Define the Past Tense. State how many forms the Past 
has. How is an action in the Pasc Tense to be considered ? What does the 
Progressive form of this Tense denote ?— the Emphatic form ? 

192. Future Tense. — Define the Future Tense. How many forms has the 
Future ? Explain Shall in the first, second, and third persons ',—Will in the 
same. What does the Progressive Form intimate ? Give some additional 
modes for denoting Future Time. Explain the phrases, " I am or was about 
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to write," " I haye to pay a Bum of money," " John is to command a 
regiment.'* 

193. Present Perft^ TVn**.— Define the Present Perfect, and state how many 
forms it has. State what the Pres. Perfect expresses. What does it imply 
when preceded by when, b^ore, &c. ? What does the Progressive Form im- 
ply ? Point out the difference between the Present Perfect and the Past 
Tenses. 

194. Past Perfect.— "Define the Past Perfect Tense, and state how many 
forms it has. ■ 

196. Future Perfect Tense.— "DeOne the Future Perfect Tense, and state how 
many fohns it has. State the grounds for retaining shall and mil through 
all the persons. 

196. Potential Mood.— Present Tense.— WhaX meaning is sometimes attached 
to the words may, can, and how in those instances would they be translated ? 
Explain the phrases, " I may teach," " I can teach," " I must teach." Wliat 
time is generally implied by the Present Potential ? 

197, &c. Past Tense.— Define the Potential Past Tense, and quote the 
examples. Define the Present Perfect ;— the Past Perfect, and quote the 
examples. 

199, &c. Bu^unctive Jfood.— Explain the Subjunctive Present, and quote 
the examples ;— the Past ;— the Future ;— the Present Perfect, &c. See 148, a, 6. 

200, &c. Iriflnitifie Mood.— "Ko^ is the Infinitive Mood sometimes used? 
When is the Infinitive lYesent employed ?— the Infinitive Perfect ? 

202. Participles.— Explain the phrases, " beloved by hi^ parents," " honowr^A 
by his friends," 

Bxerolse 34.— AeMon 34.— Par«. 203 to 2l8.— ^. 69. 
Auxiliary Verbs. 

Questions.— ^Z. State the use of Auxiliaries. What were the Auxiliarioa 
originally ? Name those which are always auxiliaries ;— those which are 
sometimes Principal. 

Indicative Mood,— 2^ to 208. Explain Do, did. When are dost, does, 
doest, doeth used ? Explain am, teas i-have, had ;— shall, will. 

209. In Affirmative Sentences, explain shall in the first, second, and third 
persons ; — will in the first, second, and third persons. When is wUl retained 
through all the persons ? In Indirect Sentences, explain shall and vnll in the 
first, second, and third persons. How are shall and will employed in Inter- 
rogative Sentences ? Explain shall and will in the Subjunctive Mood. 

210 to 217. When are may, can, might, &c., to be considered as Principal 
Verbs ? How are they generally to be considered in English ? Explain 
may and might, and quote the examples. To what time do may and might 
refer? Explain can, could. Explain should, and quote the examples: — 
would, and quote the examples. Explain mwt and ougfU. Explain " Ton 
ought to read," " You ought to have read." Explain Let ;— " let us go." 

218. In Dependent Sentences, when axe nuty and can used?— when migh^ 
could, would, should ? Give examples. 

Sztordse 35.— &eMon 35.— i\zr«. 219, 220.— jp. 72. 
Irregular (sometimes called Strong) Verba. 

1. Que^iofM.— 219. a. Define a Regular Verb, and say why so called. Define 
an Irregular Verb. What \& meant by the term strong conjugation ? Why 
is this term less appropriate than that of Irregular ? Show the advantage 
of an a/pAa6e<»ca/ arrangement of the Irregular Verbs. How is ed sounded 
in verbs ending in ch, ck, p, sh, x,ss? How in ed sometimes sounded ? Whence 
the cause of contracting some of our syllables ? Whence the cause of a 
further contraction? What change do some verbs ending in // admit? 
Name some that shorten the diphthong. Why is e of the Present sometimes 
preserved in the Participle ? 

b. 220. Name the Part Tense and Perfect Participle of the verbs from Abide 
to Freeze inclusive. (Of these the teacher can name the Present Tense, and 
xeqnire of the piq>il the Pout Tense and Perfect Parttdple.) 
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2. Exercises. — a. Conjugate through all the Moods and Tenses 
these Verbs : — ^Arise, beseech, break, buy, catch, cut, drive, choose. 

b. Write the Past Tense and Present and Perfect Participles of 
these : — Arise, bear (to bring forth), bear (to carry), bereave, 
bid, break, catch, choose, come, cut, dig, fiee (from danger), fly, 
freeze. 

Bzerolae 36.— AeMon 96.— Par. 220.— p. 74. 

Irregular Verbs — continued. 

1. Que«^n<.— Name the Past Tense and Perfect Participle of the verbB from 
Oet—to Shoie inclusiye. 

2. Exercises. — a. Conjugate through the Moods and Tenses the 
following : — Give, — hear, — hit, — ^know, — lay (to place), — lose, 
— loose, — ^shear. 

b. Write the Past Tense and Present and Perfect Participles 
of these: — ^Forget, give, grow, hide, hit, knit, lay (to place), 
lie (to lie down). He (to speak falsely), lose (to suffer loss), loose 
(to untie), ride, see, sell, shoe, shoot. 

Bzerclse 37 a.— Wesson 37.— Par. 220.-^. 76. 

Irregular Verbs — continued. 

1. Questions,— TSdimQ the Pcut Tense and Perfed Participle of the verbs from 
Shred— to Write indusiTe. 

2. Exercises. — a. Conjugate through the Moods and Tenses the 
following : — Sing, — smite, — speak, — split, — spread, — strive, 
take, — write. 

b. Write the Past Tense and Present and Perfect Participles of 
these : — Shrink, slay, smite, sow (to scatter seed), speak, spin, 
split, swell, take, tear, throw, weave, whet (to sharpen), wet (to 
moisten), work, write. 

Exercise 37 b, — Promiscuous Exercises on Verbs, 

1. Supply Verbs to show what the foUoumg animals and things 
do ; — writing the Third Pers. Sing, of the Indie. Pres. and the 
Pres, and Past Participles : — 

The dog — , the horse — , the cow — , the ass — » 
The sun — , the fire — , the bee — ^ the rook — , 
The clock — , the wind — , the snow — , the pen — . 

2. Change the Active verbs in the following sentences into the 
Passive, preserving the same sense \ — as in this example. Sir 
Christopher Wren built St. Paul's Church, St. Paul's Church was 
built by Sir Christopher "Wren ; — 

Do your friends approve such conduct? I have written the 
letter. They have studied drawing and painting. I have read 
the works of Paley. The men appreciated the advantages of 
education. I shall not negle^ my duty. We shall purchase 
those works. Have you relieved that afflicted family ? Does 
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not the demagogue ixgnre his dupes ? Who taught you G-eometry ? 
They have sent the parcel. 

3. In the following phrases, change the Verbs in the Indicative 
into corresponding tenses of the Potential : — 

He has well employed his time. "We walked from London to 
Canterbury. The natives traded by barter. We buy and sell 
goods for money. A farmer's calling is of great use, for he grows 
corn and feeds cattle ; thus we owe both bread and meat to him. 



ADVERBS. 

Exercise 38.— Wesson ZBn—Pars, 221 to 223.-^. 77. 

1. Questions. — 221. Define an Adverb. Quote the examples. State why an 
Adverb is added to a Verb ; — to an Adjective ; — ^to an Adverb. How znay> an 
Adverb be generally known ? Quote the examples. Show the particular 
object in the use of Adverbe. Of what are Adverbs abbreviations ? 

222. Name the Adverbs denoting Addition^— Affirmation,— Cause or Effect, 
— Comparison, — Contingence, — Degree, — Equality, — Explanation,- Jnequality 
or unlikeness, — Interrogation, — Manner or ^tality,— Motion, — Negation, — 
Number, — Order,— Place,— Quantity,— Separation, — Time. Mention some Ad- 
verbs formed by combining prepositions with Adverbs of place. Name 
some adverbial phrases. 

223. What kind of Adverbs admit of comparison ? Qive some examples. 
How are the words more, mosty &c., sometimes used ? 

2. Exercises. — a. Underline the Adverbs in the follotoing sen- 
tences, and say to which class each belongs : — 

Every man should act prudently. We should always endeavour 
to live peaceably. His employment is profitable ; he is profitably 
employed. We must be temperate ; he lives very temperately. 
I shall be happy to see you ; they dwell together very happily. 
He always speaks the truth. His delivery was eminently grace- 
ful, and his words well chosen. They have studied together. We 
expected you yesterday. I have looked for that work everywhere, 
but I cannot find it. Never did any man behave more honour- 
ably. There are persons who write better than they speak, and 
others who speak better than they write. 

b. In the following sentences, underline the Adverbs, and say 
what word each Adverb modifies : — The working of tin-mines is 
very hard. The same workmen can scarcely labour more than 
four hours at a time. Tin was known even in the time of Moses. 
The term Insect properly means that which either is, or seems 
deeply cut. The head of every insect seems nearly severed from 
its body. The caterpillar greedily feeds on leaves ; when fully 
grown, it prepares for a truly wonderful change. 



PBBPOSmONS. 

Exercise 39. — &eMon Z9n—Pars. 224 to 226.~jt). 79. 

\.— Questions.— V^. Define a Preposition. Quote the examples. Give the 
derivation of a Preposition. State the use of Prepositions. How were Pre- 
positions originally employed ? What ca«« do Prepositions govern? How 
are they sometimes considerec^ when placed after a verb ? Give examples. 
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225. Name the principal Prepositioxis. Name those which are properly 
Participles, but sometimes used as PrepositionB. Explain excej^ytane ; — neary 
night next. Name some Compound Prepositions. 

226. State the origin of the English Prepositions. Explain the meaning 
and quote the example of Above^ — about, — across, — <nfter, — against, — along, — 
amid, — among, — around, — at, — athwart, — By, — because, — b^ort, — behind, — 
below, — benecUh, — besides, — between, — beyond, — concerning, — during, — except,— ^ 
for, — fro^n, — in,— into, — near, — of,— on, — over, — through, — to, — touHird, — 
uith,— without. What alteration does on sometimes undergo ? 

2. Exercises. — Underline the Prepositions in the following sen- 
tences, and doubly underline the words which they govern : — Pru- 
dence, properly understood, is the basis of all Tirtues. By prudence 
is meant die habit of looking forward to the end of our conduct, 
and of choosing what is the most proper to be done in anything. 
Every vice or folly tempts us by the promise of some pleasure or 
good, which it may yield at the moment, but prudence teaches us 
to look to the pain or shame which it will bring upon us in this 
world and in tiie next^ and bids us keep &om it. 



CONJUNCnOKS AlTD INTBBJECTIONS. 

Bzeroiie ftO.— &eMon ^O.—Pars. 227 to 229.— ^p. 82. 

Questions. — 227. Define a Conjunction. Quote the examples. What do 
CionjunotionB generally onmect? What do Conjunctions express when 
t'ley commence a sentence ? What words besides Conjunctions are employed 
as connectives ? 

228. Name the General Classes of Conjunctions. Define the Co-ordinate 
Conjunctions. Name those denoting Addition, — an Alternative, — Contrariety, 
— KqvaHty, — the Illah've. Define the Subordinate Conjunctions. Name those 
denoting a Cause,— -Consequence,— Concession,— Restdt,— Condition,— Manner, 
—Purpose,— Time. Mention some which go ia pairs ;— the Compound Con- 
junctions. 

229. Define an Interjection. Name the different classes of Interjections. 
What words are sometimes used as Inteijections ? What cases of I^noanB 
foUow the Interjections oh and ah ? 
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Exercise 41a.— Wesson 41.— Pdsr^. 230, 231.—^. 84. 

On the Interchange of Parts of Speech, 

1. Question*. — How most you decide to what part of speech words having 
the tame form respectively belong ? Give some instances. What must 
every word originally have been ? Name the words which occasion diffi- 
culty in deciding to which part of speech they belong. Explain the follow- 
ing words, and quote the examples for each -.—As; — often— h^ore ; — both ; — 
but; — considering; — either, neither ;— for ; — hoitever; — much, more, most; — 
no ; — notwithstanding ; — only ; — since ; — that ; — then ; — therefore, vahev^ore* 

2. Exercises. — In the following sentences, place over the words 
printed in Italics the part of speech to which they hdmig, and give 
the reason : — 1. The terms are as follow. As eloquent as Cicero. 
As you have heen diligent, you shall be rewarded. — 2. They had 
their reward soon after. He died not long before. He finished 
the work long before that time. — 3. None hit a fool will say that. 
William resides in Leeds, hut Thomas abroad. — i. Both the 
persons consented. Both you and I have written. — 6. He con- 
tended/or victory. I submitted, for it was vain to resist. — 6. 
Take either of the two books. Either learn or depart. — 7. To 
trace the ways of highest agents, deemed however wise. You 
might, however, have taken a fairer way. — 8. Much money was 
expended. It is mwh better to labour than to be slothful. 
Where much is given, mitch is required. 

Bzercise 41 6.— &eMon 41.—- Par^. 230, 231.-^. 84. 
On the Interchange of Parts of Speech — continued. 

Exercises. — In the following, place the part of speech over the 
worde in Italics, and give the reason : — 

9. I have no paper. Were you present? No. — 10. He can 
save us. All were present, save John. — 1 1. Since we must part, 
let us do it peaceably. I have not seen him since that time. Our 
friendship commenced long since. — 12. That man is eminent. 
This is the best reason that can be assigned. Be industrious 
that you may become clever. — 13. He arrived then and not be- 
fore. I rest, theUf upon this argument. — 14. He is good, there- 
fore he is happy. He is good, and therefore he is happy. 

1 6. He laboured to still the tumult. Still waters are commonly 
the deepest. Though he is out of danger, he is still afraid. — 16. 
Damp air is unwholesome. Guilt often casts a damp over our 
sprightliest hours. Soft bodies damp the sound much more than 
hard ones. — 17. Though she is rich and fair, yet she is not ami- 
able. They are yet young, and must suspend their judgment yet 
awhile. — 18. We must make a like space between the lines. 
Every being loves its like. Behave yourselves like men. We 
are too apt to like pernicious company. He may go or stay as 
he likes.— '19. They strive to learn. He goes to and fro. To his 
wisdom we owe our privilege. The proportion is ten to one. — 
20. He served them with his utmost ability. When we do our 
c 
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utmost y no more is required. — 21. The few and the many have 
their prepossessions. Few days pass without some clouds. — 22. 
Many persons are Trmch better than we suppose them to be. Mtuih 
money is corrupting. Think much and speak little. He has 
seen much of the world, and has been much caressed. 

Ezerolae 41(7. 

On the Interchange of Parts of j5?peccA - continued. 

Exercises. — In thefoUomng^ place the part of speech over the 
words in Italics^ and give the reason :— 

23. What is your nuTne^ NameihQ parts of speech. — 24. I 
have no change. Change this sovereign. — 25. The night is dark. 
He dislikes the dark.— 26. I shall not part with that. No part 
of the country is so agreeable. — 27. There has been a fall of 
snow. Be careful lest you fall. — 28. He /ear* to do wrong, but 
he has no other /<?ar. — 29. That light is too strong. The parcel 
is light. Light the candle.— 30. His xoish is to do what is right. 
I wish you would work. — 31. This is the right road. He con- 
tends for the right. — 32. I hope to succeect. The influence of 
hope is strong. — 33. He has fixed a post in the ground. You 
must post off for assistance. — 34. I cannot stop. This is a full 
stop. — 35. Look at that portrait. His look was agreeable. — 36. 
He gave a glance at the scene. He will merely glance at the 
pages. — 37. That coin is genuine. Do not attempt to coin words. 
— 38. He disregards your advice. His disregard of sound advice 
will be his ruin. — 39. He distrusts the appearance. He had a 
distrust of their promises — 40. He paid the forfeit. Do not 
forfeit the good man's esteem. 
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EXERaSES IN PABSINQ. 

Preparatory to the PupiPs commencing Syntax, 

Exercise Al d. — Adjectives^ PossessiveSf ^c. 

Rule 1.— Adjectives denote some quality, quantity, or property belonging 
to the persons or things represented by the nouns to "which they are con- 
joined, and with which they agree in number. 

Exercises. — a. Underline the Adjectives in the following ^ and 
say in what degree of comparison each of them is : — He has shown 
a discretion worthy of praise. Experience will show that a 
sober, regular, and laborious life fortifies health ; whereas a dissi- 
pated and idle life destroys it. The wisest of men have been the 
most religious. 

h. Chanae the Adjectives in the following clauses into Abstract 
Nouns with a corresponding meaning : — thus, " A prudent man," 
" a man of prudence." A dark night. A hard stone. A thank- 
ful heart. A fleet horse. A wise measure. A good man. A 
watchful guardian. A fierce contest. 

Rule 2.—Prep<mtwns govern nouns, pronouns, and sometimes whole 
clauses in the Objective Case. 

Exercises. — Underline the Prepositions , and enclose the governed 
Nouns and Pronouns in brackets [ ] :— He works fromtmoming 
till night. You will find the master in the library. . You com- 
pleted the work without him. His collection of pictures is curious. 
Napoleon's empire extended, from the Tagus to the shores of the 
Baltic. 

Rule 9.— A. noun denoting the owner or possessor of anything must be in 
the Possessive Case. 

Exercises. — Underline the Possessives in the following: — Man's 
happiness is the object of the Bible's teaching. Caesar's Com- 
mentaries deserve the student's frequent study. Birds' nests show 
the Creator's care for his creatures. 

Rule 4. — Conjunctions connect in the same ease two or more nouns and 
pronouns which are similarly circumstanced. 

Exercises. — Underline the Conjunctions, and doubly underline 
the Nouns connected by them : — Socrates and Plato were eminent 
Grecian philosophers. Ptolemy I., king of Egjrpt, obtained pos- 
session of Jerusalem by deceit and treachery. He censured both 
you and me. Divide that between him and me. Between you 
and me there is complete agreement. 

Rule 5.— Nouns and pronouns coming together, and signifying the same 
thinfff are put in the same case by Apposition. 

Exercises. — Underline the words placed in the same case : — Hope, 

the balm of life, soothes us under misfortunes. Soloxcvcm, \)ti<fc ^qvjl 

of David, was the builder of the Jewish temple. O \)DLO\3i\iek\"W3«^ 

of innocence. Nature's true sons, the friends oi ma.ii. 

c2 
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Exercise 41 e. — Verbs^ S^c. 

Rule (i. — A Verb must be of the same number and person as its Subject or 
Nominative Case. When an Adijective with the article the prefixed is the Sub- 
ject, the verb \& plural. 

Exercises. ■*- Underline the Subject, and doubly underline the 
Verbs'. — Thou art industrious. Mischievous boys should be 
punished. The diligent make most improvement. The sincere 
are esteemed. Do not the rays of the sun dazzle ? "Would not 
those children come when you called? The voyage of the 
Phoenicians round Africa was a remarkable enterprise. 

Rule 7 .—TraMitive Verbs govern nouns, pronouns, and whole danses in the 
Objective Case, 

Exercises. — Underline the Transitive Verbs, and doubly under- 
line the words and clauses governed by them:— Thou hast obeyed 
my voice. The king^s of^cers molested the enemy's ambassa- 
dors. By such conduct will not you afflict your friends ? Will 
you not study Geography and History? Will my companions 
form such ridiculous projects ? You know how many times they 
have been reproved for that fault. 

Rule 8.— Two or more Siiljects singular connected by and, expressed or 
understood, require the Verb and the dependent nouns and pronouns to be 
in the Plural number. 

Exercises. — Underline the Subjects, and doubly underline the 
Plural Verb'. — Precept and discipline are important to youth. 
Diligence, industry, and proper improvement of time are im- 
perative on all. Air and exercise are essential to health. Food, 
clothing, and credit are the rewards of industry. 

Rule 9.— Two or more Subjects in the singular nwcabGi. separated by the 
words either — or, neither— nor, whether — or, require the Verb and the depen- 
dent nouns and pronouns to be in the Singular. 

Exercises. — Underline the Nominatives, and doubly underline the 
Verb agreeing with one of them'. — ^Either avarice or cruelty was 
discernible in all his actions. Neither his vote nor influence was 
withheld from the cause. Neither age nor condition is free from 
trouble. Whether he will confess his fault or not is unknown. 

Rule 10. — Conjunctions connect in the same Mood and Tense two or more 
Verbs which are similarly situated with respect to time and circumstance ; 
and in the same Case, two or more Nouns and Pronouns similarly circum- 
stanced. 

Exercises. — Underline the connected words ; — if Verbs, place over 
them the mood and tense ;— if Nouns or Pronouns, place the case : 
— If we dispute about trifles, and violently maintain our opinion, 
we shall gain but few friends. The way to have courage, is 
always to intend and do what is right. Endeavour to understand 
snd perform your duty. My brother and I have resumed our 
studies. The master taught him and me \jq "wxvXft. 
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Exercise 41/. — Collective Nouns^ f^c. 

Rule 11. — ^When a Collective Noun conveys unity of idea, the Verb ana Pro- 
noun must be Singular. But when it conyej& pluraldy of idea, the Verb 
and Pronoun must be Plural. 

Exercises. — Underline the Noun of Midtittidet and doubly under- 
line the Verb and Pronouns agreeing with it : — The parliament 
has been dissolved. The company is assembled ; it is composed 
of persons entertaining very different sentiments. An enlightened 
people are always careful to maintain their rights. ' The Romish 
church differs much from the Protestant. The English aristocracy 
have afforded many instances of patriotism. 

Rule 12.— Intransitive and Pauive Verbs may have the same case aftorthem 
as before them, when both words represent the same thing. 

Exercises. — Underline the Intransitive or Passive ^ and doubly 
underline the words placed in the same case : — Greography is a 
description of the earth. The magistrate should be the protector 
of innocence. He died a martyr. James appears the best scholar 
in his class. The man was justly called a traitor. 

Rule 13.— Some IntransiHves govern an Objective Case of words having a 
kindred meaning. 

Exercises. — Underline the Intransitive^ and doubly underline the 
Objective : — He sleeps the sleep of death. He ran a godly race. 
He dreamed a pleasing dream. 

Rule 14.— When IntransUives have, by the addition of a Preposition, a 
transitive meaning^ they are called Compound Transitives^ oi Prepositional 
VerbSf governing an Objective Case. 

Exercises. — Underline the Compound Transitive, and dovhly 
underline the Objective : — He laughed at such folly. They smiled 
upon us so as to inspire courage. 

Rule 15.— The Participles of transitive verbs govern the Objective Case. 

Exercises. — Underline the Participle, and doubly underline the 
word governed: — The mind, exalting itself, looks forward to 
futurity. The skilful man, foreseeing the storm, makes prepara- 
tion. The boys, having recited their lessons, were dismissed. 

Rule 16.— Adverbs are used with verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs, to 
express some circumstance of time, place, manner, degree, affirmation, &c. 

Exercises. — Underline the Adverb, and doubly underline the word 
which it modifies : — He taught me Grammar thoroughly. I shall 
perhaps write to you to-morrow. Speak little, but speak well. 
Diffidence often prevents us from asking, nay, sometimes from 
giving. Whatever we understand well, we can express clearly, 

Ezeroise 41 g. — Infinitive Mood, %o. 

Rule 17. — The Infinitive Mood may be governed either by «i"«ict\i,^«.T\NRK^^^ 
noun, or adjective. 

Exercises. — Underline the word governing tlve iTrtjlmtVoe, a-ad. 
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doubly underline the Infinitive-. — I expected to share his fate. 
Being forbidden to go, he desisted. He has no widh to contend. 
It is a story easy to be told. They are striving to exceL 

Rule 18.— The verbs, behold, hid, dare (neuter), /ee/, hear, let, &c., require 
an Infinitive without the sign to prefixed. 

Exercises. — Underline the governing Verby and doubly underline 
the Infinitive'. — You need not trouble yourself. He made me 
return. I have heard him recite the story. I felt the building 
tremble. 

Rule 19.— An Infinitive Mood ox part of a sentence is frequently the Sub- 
ject or Nominative Case of a verb, and then the verb must be in the third 
person singular. 

Exercises. — Und.&rline the Infinitive, and doubly underline the 
Verb agreeing with it : — To live soberly and righteously is the 
duty of all. To be ashamed of the practice of virtue marks a 
feeble character. That a man so evidently guilty should be 
acquitted is much to be regretted. 

Rule 20.— Sometimes an Infinitive Mood or a whole clause is used as the 06- 
jective Case, governed either by a Transitive Verb or a Preposition. 

Exercises. — Underline the governing word, and doubly underline 
the Infinitive Objective : — Jonn dislikes to study. You see how 
large a letter I have written. You know that work is absolutely 
necessary. To perform that which is good I find not. He was 
about to spring. He was able to do little, except to talk. 

Rule 21.— Sometimes an InfiniHv^ Mood follows an Objective Case. 

Exercises. — Underline the Objective Case, and doubly underline 
the Infinitive following it : — They requested him to come. The 
commander ordered the soldiers to march. He urged his son to 
study. 

Rule 22.— The Infinitive sometimes follows the words ilu^n or as. 
Exercises. — Underline the Infinitive governed by than or as : — 
Nothing is more delightful than to see a youth steadily perform 
his duty. The remark was so singular as to surprise us. Nothing 
is so distressing as to see a man wilfully pervert the truth. 

Rule 23. — ^When a Noun or Pronoun, joined with a Participle, neither 
agrees with a Verb, nor is governed by any word in the sentence, it is put 
in the Nominative Absolute, 

Exercises. — Underlinethe Nominative Absolute, anddoubly under- 
line the Participle agreeing with it : — The lessons having been re- 
cited, the pupils were dismissed. The wind blowing in her favour, 
the ship reached the shore. Order having been restored, the busi- 
ness proceeded. There being no insurance, the loss was great. 

Rule 2^.— Than and as do not govern any case, but have the same case 
after them as before them. 

Exercises. — Underline the words following than or as, and write 
ever tAem the proper case : — He has more books \^«bQ.-m.^\iTi^\\!i«t. 
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They respect him more than me. You are not so diligent as he. 
They are greater gainers than L You are as careful as they. 

Zbcercise 41 h.^ Relative Pronouns, S^c. 

Rule 2b.— Relative Pronouns agree with their Antecedents in gender, nnm- ; 
ber, and person, but not in case. The Relative must be in the Nominative 
Case when it is the Subject ; in the Possessive when it denotes the Possessor ; 
and in the Ob>jective when it is the Object of a Verb or Prepofeition. 

Exercises. — Underline the Antecedent and the Verb agreeing with 
it, and doubly underline the Relative and the Verb agreeing with it: 
— The father, who sincerely studies the interest of his children, 
will endeavour to procure for them a suitable education. Parents 
whose children are too much indulged, are seldom happy in them. 
Much will be expected from them to whom much is given. This 
is the friend whom I love. That is the vice which I hate. 

Rule 26.— When both the Antecedent and Relative are Nominatives^ the 
Relative is the Nominative to the Verb next it, and the Antecedent gene- 
rally to the second Verb. 

Exercises. — Underline the Antecedent and its proper Verb, and 
doubly underline the Relative and its Verb : — ^He who overcomes his 
passions, conquers his greatest enemies. He who performs every 
part of his business in its due time and season, suffers no part of 
time to escape without profit. That wisdom which reforms the 
life, is the most valuable. 

Rule 77,— Which and tehat are Adjectives when placed before nouns which 
they point out, and to which they belong. 

Exercises. — Underline which and what when Adjectives, and 
doubly underline the words with which they agree : — What lessons 
have you said? Which book did he bring? What warlike 
pageants have we seen? What stronger breastplate is there 
than a heart untainted ? What sighs have been wafted after that 
ship! 

Rule 28.— WTiat is frequently used in two different eases in the same clause ; 
in one case as the Antecedent, in another case as a Relative Pronoun. 

Exercises. — In the follomng sentences, separate What into its 
component parts, placing over each the case in which it stands : — 
He related what was seen. He did not know what I said. These 
are what God has set before thee. I cannot hear what you say. 
Sink, mean memorials of what cannot die. This is what is called 
taste. This is what I call taste. 

Rule 29. — The Compound Relatives whoever, wJiosoever, whatever, and 
vhatsoever, are equivalent to he who, (hat which, and represent two cases 
like wfuU. WhcUeneriB sometimes used as an Adjective ; as, ** Whatever tiuc- 
cess," &c. 

Exercises. — Separate the Compound Relatives into their com- 
ponent parts, and place over each its proper case : — Whoever lives 
under an habitual sense of the divine presence, keeps w^ 8. ^e^- 
petual cheerfulness of temper. "W\iate:veT ^vfe^ ■^^[vQ.Xa QiOssaT's*, 
deserves not the name of pleasure. Aspire «i.i\«t '^eti^Qj6ssa."v»^ 
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whatever condition of life yon may be placed. Whatever is worth 
doing at all, is worth doing well. 

Bxeroise 41 e. — Ellipsis. 

Rule 80.— The term Ellipsis means an omission^ and is employed either to 
avoid unnecessary repetitions, or to express our ideas in as few words as 
possible. Thus. " John has studied , but you have not ; "—supply " studied,** 
*' Give me that book ; " that is, •* (live that book to me." 

1. Exercises. — Supply the Preposition in thefollowivg : — Bring 
me your book. Heat me these irons. He rode this way. He 
staid six months. The steam-boat went fourteen miles an hour. 
This book is worth five shillings. 

2. Exercises. — Supply Adverbs: — In tbis world, we must — 
look to the future, and think what we shall want, and — We shall 
want it. Work — , you may amuse yourself — » 

3. Exercises. — Supply Conjunctimis: — They confess the power, 
wisdom, love of their Creator. Were we at home. I have shown 
him the rule, he does not understand it. Do not waste your 
time, life is made of it ; employ it well, you wish to be happy. 
Had he seen the woods, he would have admired them. Oh ! had 
I the wings of a dove. 

4. Exercises. — Supply the Verb : — Charles can recite his lesson, 
but John cannot. He repeated more than you. We can travel 
more rapidly on a railroad than on a Cflnal. He gained more 
than his brother by the transaction. Did not the Greeks — the 
Persians at Marathon ? Knowledge — an exalted pleasure. Re- 
ligion — a permanent happiness. Past time never — . He was 
more respected than his brother. 

6. Exercises. — Supply the Ellipsis in the following : — Be ready 
to succour such as need thy assistance. The more I see him the 
better I like him. Who does the best his circumstance allows, 
does well, acts nobly ; angels could no more. They lost their 
mother when very young. He that moderates his desires, enjoys 
the best happiness this world can affor I. Pew reflections are 
more distressing than those we make on our own ingratitude. 
There have been that have delivered themselves from their mis- 
fortunes by good conduct. 

Zbceroise ^Xj.^-Vosition of the Nominative, ^-c. 

Rule Z\.—The Nominative, though generally placed btfore the verb, is 
frequently placed c^fter it ;— 1. When a Neuter Verb is preceded by a Prepo- 
sition and its case, or by the adverbs, liere, there, thence, &c. ; 2. When if or 
though is understood ; or, 8. When the sentence is interrogative, exclama- 
tory, or imperative. 

Exercises. — In the follounvg, underline the Nominative, and 
place it before its Verb, and the Nominative Clause before the other 
clauses : — ^Above it stood the seraphim. Among the great bless- 
ings and wonders of the creation may be classed the regularity 
of times and seasons. Then shall thy light break forth as the 
morning. Were he at leisure, I would wait upon him. Coxild 
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we survey the chambers of sickness and distress, we should often 
find them peopled with the victims of intemperance, sensuality, 
and sloth. Is not industry the road to wealth, and virtue to 
happiness ? Oh ! had I the wings of a dove. 

Rule 32.— The Nominative is frequently at a great distance from the 
Verb. 

Exercises. — In the following sentences, let the Antecedent and its 
Verb form the first clause, and afterwards the Relative with its 
Verb: — He, whose constant employment is detraction and cen- 
sure ; who looks only to find faults, and speaks only to publish 
them; will be dreaded, hated, and avoided. That man, who is 
neither elated by success, nor dejected by disappointment ; whose 
conduct is not influenced by any change of circumstances to de- 
viate from the line of integrity ; possesses true fortitude of mind. 

Rule ZB.—Do, Be, Have, are principal Verba when used by themsdves, but 
Auxiliaries when connected with other Verbs. 

Exercises.— ;-Underline Do, Bb, Havb when AtixitiarieSy doubly 
underline them when principal Verbs : — He does all in his power 
. to gain esteem. He has a strong claim to our respect. They 
were not in the most prosperous circumstances when we last saw 
them. They had no intention of wounding his feelings. The 
butler did not remember Joseph. They had not determined 
what course to take. We were surprised at the news. He did 
his utmost to please his friend. Examples do not authorize a 
fault. 

Zbceroise 41 k. — Position of the Objective Case, 

Rule 34. — a. In i\'oBn«the Objective Can geaeraXly /ollotes the Verb ; in Re' 
lative Pronoun* it generally precede* ; in Fersonal Pronouns it may either 
precede or follow. 

Exercises. — Underline the Objective Noun, dovhly underline the 
Objective of the Personal or Relative Pronoun, and say which 
word governs each case: — They have rewarded the servants. 
Them that honour me, I will honour. Him, whom ye ignorantly 
worship, declare I unto you. They who have laboured to make 
us wise and good, are the persons whom we ought particularly 
to love and respect. 

6. When ftro O^ectives follow a verb, that denoting the Mng is governed 
by the verb, and that denoting theperton by a preposition understood. 

Exercises. — Place a Preposition before the Person, and underline 
the Objective of the Thing: — "Who gave thee this authority? 
Give me judgment and understanding. Sell me meat for money. 
Tell me your name. Send him a letter. 

Rule 35.— "Words, especially in poetry, are often much transposed. 

Exercises. — In the foUovdng sentences, — 1. Place the Adjectives 
before their N(mns',-~2. The Objective Case after the Verb;—S. The 
Nominative before the Verb ;— 4. The Preposition before its case : — 
. c 3 
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1. a. Or, where the gorgeous East, with richest hand, 

Show'rs on her kings barbaric, pearl and gold. 
b. Come, nymph demure, with mantle blue. 

2. a. A transient calm the happy scenes bestow. 

b. Full many a gem of purest ray serene. 
The dark imfathom'd caves of ocean bear. 

c. To mute and to material things, 
New life revolving summer brings. 

3. a. Heaven trembles ; roar the mountains ; thunder all the 



b. Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight. 
4. Where echo walks steep hilla among. 

Bxercise 41 L—On all the Parts of Speech, 

Exercises. — Place over each of the following words the Numeral 
(1, 2, 3, ^c.) corresponding to its part of Speech in the Table, p. 
9 of this volume, and p. 20 of the GramTnar : — A man who has 
taken his ideas of mankind from study alone, generally comes into 
the world with a heart melting at every fictitious distress. — If 
the mind be happily disposed, everything becomes capable of 
affording entertainment, and distress will almost want a name. — 
There is nothing in human life more amiable and respectable 
than the chara,cter of a truly humble and benevolent man. 

As boys should be educated with temperance, so the first great 
lesson that should be taught them is, to admire frugality. — 
Children should early be instructed in the arts from which they 
may afterwards draw the greatest advantages. — The rudiments 
of every language must be given as a task, not as an amusement. 
— He proceeds from the known to the unknown. 

The histories of Greece and Rome aflTord various examples of 
characters and events which very much resemble those of modem 
times. — Happiness does not grow up of its own accord ; it is the 
fruit of long cultivation, and the acquisition of labour and care. — 
No writings are better calculated to improve mankind than those 
which relate the history of such persons as have been distin- 
guished for wisdom, virtue, and active piety. 

Bxercise 41 m. — On all the Parts of Speech — continued. 

Exercises, — Place over each of the following words the Numeral 
corresponding to its part of Speech : — To scribble means to write 
words or to form letters without care or beauty. This habit 
spoils the handwriting of those who are learning to write. But 
many older persons fall into this way and write so ill, that it 
puzzles others to read their letters, and even themselves, after 
the letters ha«re been laid aside for a little time. Hence great 
trouble and even loss may arise. Let me, therefore, everbeaur in 
mind the good old maxim, " Whatever is worth doing at all, is 
worth doing well." 
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Philosophy, the result of sagacity, reading, and experience, 
lays down rules and maxims ; lustory furnishes examples ; and 
the system of nature, with the inventions and improvements of 
art, supplies images and illustrations. 

If we possess not the power of self-government, we shall be 
the prey of every loose inclination that chances to arise. Pam- 
pered by continual indulgence, all our passions will become 
mutinous and headstrong. Desire, not reason, will be the ruling 
principle of our conducts — Disappointments derange and overcome 
vulgar minds; the patient and the wise, by a proper improvement, 
frequently make them contribute to their advantnge. 

Szercise 41 n. — On all the Parts of Speech — continued. 

Exercises. — Place the Part of Speech aver each of the following 
words: — ^. . 

Live m earnest ; Live well, 

1. Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 

" Life is but an empty dream ! " 
For the soul is dead tiiat slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 

2. Life is real! Life is earnest ! 

And the grave is not its goal ; 
" Dust thou art, to dust retumest," 
Was not spoken of the soul 

3. Not enjoyment, and not sorrow 

Is our destin'd end or way ; 

But to act, that each to-morrow 

Find us farther than to-day. 

4. In the world's broad field of battle 

In the bivouac of Life, 
Be not like dumb, driven cattle ! 
Be a hero in the strife. 

5. Trust no Future, howe*er pleasant ! 

Let the dead Past bury its dead ! 
Act, — act in the living Present f 
Heart within, and God o'erhead I 

6. Lives of great men all remind us 

We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time; 

7. Footprints, that perhaps another, 

Sailing o'er life's solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 

Seeing, shall take heart again. 

8. Let us, then, be up and doing, 

With a heart for any fate; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labour and to wait. 
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Zbcercise 41 o. — On aU the Parts of Speech — continued. 

Exercises. — Place the Part of Speech over each of the following 
words'. — 

1. Immortality, 

Immortal ! What can strike the sense so strong, 

As this the soul ? It thunders to the thought ; — 

Eous'd at the sound, th' exulting soul asceaids 

And breathes her native air. . . r. : 

'Tis Immortality, 'tis that alone, 

Amid life's pains, abasements, emptiness,'. 

The soul can comfort, elevate, and fiU. 

That only, and that amply, this performs ; 

Lifts us above life's pains, her joys above ; 

Their terror those, and these their lustre lose ; 

Eternity depending, covers all. 

Doubt you this truth ? Why labours your belief ? 

If earth's whole orb, by some dire distant eye. 

Were seen at once, her towering Alps would sink. 

And levell'd Atlas leave an even sphere. 

Thus earth, and all that earthly minds admire, 

Is swallow'd in Eternity's vast round. 

To this godlike height 
Some souls have soai'd ; or martyrs ne'er had bled. 

YouNG.—Night 6th. 

2. A Prayer. 

Father of light and life. Thou good supreme ! 
Oh, teach me what is good ! teach me Thyself! 
Save me from folly, vanity and vice. 
From every low pursuit ! and feed my soul 
With knowledge, conscious peace, and virtue pure. 
Sacred, substantial, never-fading bliss ! 
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DERIVATION. 

yote.— It is recommended that Derivation should be deferred by yotmg 
pnpils till they have completed Syntax and Fonctaation. 

Zlxereise 42.— -Wesson ^Z.—Pars. 232 to 247.— p. 86. 
History of the English Language, 

Questions. — 232 to 236. Define Derivation ; — a Primitive word. Explain the 
term crude form. How is a Derivatiye word formed ? Explain primary 
and secondary derivatives. Explain a Compound word ;— a permanent com- 
pound. When should the Hyphen be used. In such instances >vhere should 
.the Accent be placed ? 

Migrations. — 236 to 240. Name the Migrations from the East. When did 
the Celtic Migration take place ? Name the languages sprung from the 
Celtic. Give the date of the Gothic Migration. Name the languages 
sprung from the Oothic. Date the Sclavonian Migration. State the coun- 
tries which the Sclavonians occupied. Name the Fourth Class of Languages. 
Of what modem languages is Latin thfi parent ? Where is the Greek still 
spoken ? Of what family did the Greeks and Latins form a branch ? 

British, lioman^ and Saxon Periods. — 241 to 247. Give Caesar's description 
of early Britain. What did Agricola accomplish, and how did he employ 
the British youth ? Mention some English words derived from the Koman 
period. What induced the Saxons to enter Britain ? Give the date. Name 
the different Saxon Tribes and the localities which each occupied in 
Britain. Give the origin of the name England. Name the districts of 
England which longest retained the British language. What is the source 
of modem English ? 

Bxercise 43.— Wesson 43. — Pars. 248 to 257.— p. 89. 
History of the English Language — continued. 

(Questions. — 248 to 254. Name the characteristics of the Saxon language. 
What was the condition of the Saxon language long after the Saxons had 
settled in England ? How was it in the age of Alfred ? With what does 
the Saxon Alphabet agree? What exhibits the purest specimens of the 
Saxon. 

Name some words showing the connection between the Gothic, Saxon, and 
English languages. In what does Saxon materially differ from the Latin ? 
Give some instances. What characterizes the structure of English verbs? 
Name the Saxon Declensions and Cases. Decline Smith. How did the Saxon 
differ from the English in Gender^ Adjectives^ and Verbs ? 

255. Danish Period.— Wiat tune did this eomprise ? What parts did the 
Danes occupy ? Why was the influence of the Danes not very extensive ? 
What changes did the Danes introduce ? Name some Danish words. 

256. Norman Period.— Bate the Norman Period. Briefly describe the 
origin, settlements, and language of the Normans. When did the influence 
of the Norman language commence ? State the consequence of the Battle 
of Hastings. What mode did William adopt with regard to the Saxons ? 

257. Semi-Saxon Period. — Date this. Describe the changes produced in 
this period. To what specimens must we appeal to determine the extent of 
the changes ? Name the principal alterations. 

Exercise 44. — Aessoii 44.— Par^. 258 to 265.— p. 92. 

History of the English Language — continued. 

Questions.— 25B. Early English Period.— What time does the Early English 
Period comprise ? What effect had the loss of Normandy upon the Norman 
gentry in England? When was the Old English Oiaracter introduced? 
What changes in the language were made in the reign of Edward III. ? 
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Of what did books consist during this Period, and how were they multiplied ? 
When did proceedings in Parliament cease to be conducted in F)*ench ? Date 
the completion of Wyckliffe's Translation of the Bible, What is said of the 
declensions of Saxon Nouns in the time of Chaucer ?— of the Verbs ? What 
words did Chaucer introduce ? Quote part of the specimens of Wyckliffle's 
Translation and of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. 

261. Middle English Period.— Wh&t length of time does this period in- 
clude ? What structural changes were made ? In what condition was the 
Orthography? Quote a part of the Title-page of the Book of Common 
Prayer. 

263. Modem English, — ^When may Modem English be said to have com- 
menced? What is said of its different Periods? When does the First 
Modem Period commence ? What changes were effected at the Revival of 
Literature ? What influence hare these had on the Saxon ? How were 
words borrowed from Latin be/ore and (^ter Elizabeth's time ? What altera- 
tions were made with regard to the terminations, — the vowels, — and ortho- 
graphy during this Period ? Name the principal Writers of this Period. 
Quote part of the extracts from Bacon's Essays and Jeremy Taylor's works. 

Sxeroise 45.— Wesson 45.— Para. 266 to 21 \.—^. 95. 

History of the English Language — continued. 

Questions.— 2^%. Second Modem Period. — State the extent of this Period, 
and the Authors whom it comprises. In what respect did these men lm< 
prove the language ? Quote the extract from Milton ;— from Locke, What 
is observable in the language and structure of these extracts ? 

268. Third Modem /Vriod.— State the extent of this Period, and the prin- 
cipal Writers, In what were these men inferior to their predecessors? In 
what respect did they improve the language ? Describe their mode of ex- 
pression. What kind of words do they prefer ? What epithet has been ap- 
plied to the age of Anne ? Quote the passage from Addison ;— from Swift. 
What is observable in the expression and structure of these passages ? 

270. Fourth Jfodern i»mod.— What does this Period comprise ? What degree 
of cultivation has been bestowed on our language, and what effects have 
resulted therefrom ? To what particulars is the attention of students now 
directed ? State the characteristics of Modem English. Quote the extract 
from Johnson ;— from Sir Walter Scott ;— from Robert SouUiey, In wnat re- 
spects do these extracts differ from the preceding? 

Exercise 46 a. — Wesson ^e.—Pars. 272 to 276.—^. 99. 

Origin of Modem English Words, 

Questions. — The Saxon Language.— 212. What proportion of English woMs 
does the Saxon supply ? Give instances of Saxon derivatives denoting 
common animals,— objects of nature,— ordinary foody—fuel^ — common arts, — 
employments, and dignities. Name other words. 

273. Give instances of the changes which our Saxon derivatives have un- 
dergone. 1. In Common Oltjects ; — 2. Relations and Occupations ; — 3. Names 
of Places 'y—^. Verbs ;— 6. Pronouns ;— 6. Adjectives',— 1. Numerals; — 8. Ad- 
verbs, &c. 

274. The Latin. — What amount of English words has been derived from 
the Latin ? How were words introduced from Latin into English before the 
age of Elizabeth ? State the principal changes which Latin words underwent 
in their transition into French. 

1. Explain Apocdpe, and show the changes undergone by the words -46- 
struse, access, appeal, arch, bounty, pork, finish, soil, Sic. 

2. Exp. Syncfype, and trace the changes in Ally, cruel, double, entire, &c. 

3. Exp. ProsthSsis, and trace the changes in Oil, oyster, school, &c. 

4. Exp. Paragdge, and trace the changes in Action, part, sun. 

6. Exp. Metathisis, and trace the changes in Poignant, stagnant, &c. 

6. Show the change of Vowels and Diphthongs in Cross, deign, grain, &c. 

7. Show the change of Consonants in Eaglt, coge, grot, bri^, charm, &wi, 
8, Exp. JSpenth6iis, and trace the cliange in Campaign, gender, k<^ 
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276. How have Latin Derivatives been borrowed since the Umt of EUui- 
heth ? Explain the following, and give the Derivatives of each : — 
Ago, Annus f Caput, CiviSy Crux, Dies, Fortis, 

jEstlmOf Aqua, Caro, Cor, Cura, JHgnus, Front, 

Anlma, Ars, Centrum, Corpus, Dens, Durrts, Fruetut, 

Exercise 46 5.— Xiesson 46.— Par«. 277 to 282.—^. 101. 

Origin of Modem English Words — continued. 

Questions. — 277. Give instances of Latin Derivatives which have displaced 
Saxon Words. Give Latin Derivatives for AnvDeald,—amhegang, — leominff' 
cniM, — earth-ling, dooms-man, mouth-sick, Sic. 

278. Give instances of tico sets of Derivatives, the one Latin, the other 
Saxon. Give Latin words corresponding to the following Saxon : — 

Anger, Boldness, brotherly, . fearful, feather, foresight. 

Building, Bodily, fewness, feeling, freedom, fatJ^erly, 

279. Quote some Nouns of Saxon origin \iQ.Y\ni^ Adjectives derived from the 
Latin. Quote LcUin Adjectives to correspond with these : — 

Being, country, degree, eye, house, root, thing. 

Blood, cow, dog, hearing, mind, storm, tooth. 

280. Quote some Saxon Nouns which have two sets of Adjectives, one Saxon, 
the other Latin. To each of the following Nouns give two Adjectives : — 

Blood, brother, burden, father, friend, help, king, night. 
Boy, body, day, fear, heart, life, mother, woman. 

Show the use of Prefixes, and state their origin. 

281. The CCrw*.— Describe the Greek language. With what kind of words 
has Greek supplied us ? Tell the meaning, and quote DeiHvatives from the 
following :— 



Aer, 


demos. 


hudor. 


martur. 


ondma, 


petra. 


Angilos, 


ffS, 


isos. 


metron, • 


orgdnon. 


philos. 


Anthrdpos 


gramma. 


kosmos. 


monos. 


orthos. 


phime. 


Biblos, 


graphs. 


kratos. 


nomos. 


pas. 


polis. 


Chronos, 


hieros. 


logos. 


Ode, 


pathos. 


polus. 



282. Name some "vvords derived from Modern French, — Italian, — Modern 
German, — Flemish, — Dutch,— Spanish, and Portuguese, — America, — Asia,—' 
from Places, — Persons, &c. , 

Szercise 47.— Wesson 47.— Par^. 283 to 287.~p. 104. 

Prefixes and Affixes, 

1. Qtte8Hons.—2%Z to 285. Show the use of Praxes and Affixes, Define and 
illustrate a Pr<^ ;— an Affix. Name the Saxon Prefixes, and state what 
they are generally called. 
Define and illustrate the Saxon Prefixes \— 

A, for, mid, over, un, up. 

Be, fore, mis, out, under, with, 

286. Define and illustrate the Latin Prefixes :— 

A,ab,abs, bi,bis, de, in,im, manu, per, re, sub,su(i, 

Ad, ac, of, circum, di, dis, inter, muUi, post, retro, super, 

Ambi, cis, e, ex, intro, non, prae, se, trans. 

Ante, con, com, equi, juxta, ob, pro, sine, ultra, 

Bene, contra, &,c. extra, mal, omni, praeter, subter. 

287. Define and illustrate the Greek Prefixes :— 

A, an, anti, auto, epi, Mmi^ hypOy para, «y'n,«\j[V.^^uc;. 

Amphi, apo, cata, en, h&t^ro, meta, peri, 
jina, arc, dia, eu hyper, mono, pol^i, 
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[Affixes. 



2. a. Exercises, 
plain each : — 
Abjure, 
Abstract, 
Adapt, 
Accede, 
Affable, 
Aggrandize, 
Annex, 
Ambition, 
Antecedent, 
Benediction, 
Circumjacent, 
Cisalpine, 
Concord, 
Convoke, 



-Divide the following into their simples, and ex- 



Coequal, Immaterial, 

Collapse, Irrational, 

Contradict, Interpose, 
Counterbalance, Introduce, 



Debase, 

Disagree, 

Diverge, 

Exaggerate, 

Educate, 

Equinox, 

Incorporate, 

Import, 

Inability, 

Illegal, 



Juxtaposition, 

Malefactor, 

Manufacture, 

Multiped, 

Nonsense, 

Obsolete, 

Occur, 

Offend, 

Oppose, 



Perennial, 

Postmeridian, 

Precursor, 

Preternatural, 

Proceed, 

Redeem, 

Retrospect, 

Secede, 

Subsequent, 

Succumb, 

Subterfuge, 

Supervisor, 

Transgress, 



Omnipresence, Ullramarine. 



^ b. Exercises. — Divide thefoUomng into their simples, and ex- 
plain each : — 

Archbishop, Evangelist, Monarchy, 
Autobiography, Hemisphere, Parable, 



Catacombs, Heterogeneous, Peripatetic, 

Diagonal, H)T)erborean, Polygon, 

Emphasis, Hypothesis, Synthesis, 

Epigram, Metaphor, Sympathy. 



Apathy, 

Amphibious, 

Analysis, 

Antidote, 

Antagonist, 

Apostacy, 

Apostle, 

Exercise 48.— Wesson 48. — Tars, 288 to 290.— p. 106. 
Affixes and Composition of Modem English Words. 

1. QMettions.—Ajfflxes.—^^. Name the Afiflxes denoting th^& Agent or Doer; 
— the person acted upon ;— those denoting being or stale of being;— Jurisdiction; 
— pertaining to ; — abundance ; — manner ; — capacity ; — privation ; — a small de- 
gree of; — to make; — like ;— direction of. 

Explain the Affixes in Guardian, assistant, beggar, &c. ;— in Potentate, 
assignee, favourite ; — in Piracy, bondage, repentance, adherence, boyhood, 
&c. ;— in Kingdom, bishopric ;- in Corpuscle, lambkin, streamlet; — in Ele- 
giac, autumnal, republican, consular, momentary ; — in Aflfectionate, hopeful, 
globose, &c. ;— in Childish, saintlike ;— in Communicative, profitable ;— in 
Artless, brackish ;— in Alienate, brighten, justify, &c. ;— in Kindly, home- 
ward. 

Composition of Modem English Words.— 2S9, 

1. Prom these JVouns form Adjectives and yerbs.-Courage, hand, traitor, 
society. 

2. Prom the Verbs,— Expend, Compare, Excel, Agree,— form Nouns and 
Adjectives. 

3. Prom the Verbs,— Think, Oroto, Speak, Strike, form Nouns denoting the 
Agent and the Thing. 

4. From the Past Participles,— Joined, Flowed, Deserved, Weighed,— form 
Nouns. 

5. Prom the Verbs,— Breatheth, Girdeth, Ilealefh, Stealeth,— form Nouns. 

6. Prom the Adjectives, — Sweet, quick, sure,— form Nouns and Verbs. 

7. Name some Nouns formed from long, broad, slow. 

8. State how the different parts of speech are formed from one another. 
Oive Deriratireg from Please,— from Fit. To whafc words are DenvatiTca 

sll/ed In meaning ? 
290. Quote the Rule for the Pronunciation of Compound*. 
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Exercise 49. — Section First. — Sesson ^9.— Pars, 291 to 

297.— p. 108. 

Primary Signification of Words, 

Questions. — ^291. State the principles which determine the Affinity of 
Woi'ds. What are letters of the same organ ? In how many senses were 
words originally used ? WhAt forms & key U) all secondary meeidnga? Give 
instances. 

293. Name words which retain hoth Primary and Secondary meanings. 
Give the Secondary and Original meanings of these words :— 

Crc{/ty Charity, Indorse, Impertinent, 

Nervous, Offend, Prevent, Repelation. 

294. Namethose which retain only a 5ecaiufary meaning. Give the Pr««en< 
and Original meaning of these : — 

Absurd, Clown, Humility, Leusd, Religious, Miscreant, 

Boor, Cunning, Knave, Pagan, Tinsel, Grenadier, 

29.'>. 1 . To what are words primarily denoting Matter sometimes applied? 
Explain and illustrate : — 

Delirium, Havoc, Humour, Ravenous, 

Sanguine, Sincere, Callous, Subtle. 

2. Name some words transferred from one object to another having some 
resemblance to it. Jlxplain and illustrate :— - 

Albion, Dandelion, Florida, Granite, 

Indentation, Meander, Sierra, Pike. 

3. Name some Generic words made Spedflc \ — some Specific made Individual, 
Explain and illustrate— 5i6te ;— Deist. Show the origin of Proper Nanus. 

4. Give some words originally Specific which have become General. Name 
the present and original meaning of : — 

Bacchanalian, Capricious, Damask, Epicure, 

Frank, Grotesque, Herculean, Laconic. 

T). Mention some words which owe their secondary meaning to accidentcd 
associations. Explain and illustrate : — 

Candidate, Gazette, Rivals, Tawdry. 

6. Name Derivatives which have undergone a change in Spelling. Give 
the original spelling of these : — 

Alligator, Compatible, Daisy, Landscape, Only, Tea, 

Camlet, Coffee, Kerchitf, Market, Palsy, Vinegar, 

Curfew, Daffodil, Kickshaw, Nostril, Sheriff, 

Name some which have changed their Accents, Give the original Accent 
of these :— 

Academy, Nature, Theatre, Venison, 

297. Explain the meaning of Homonyms, Explain the different meanings 
of Host, League, Riddle. 

ADDITIONAL EXBRaSES ON DEBIYATION. 

Exercise 49. — Section Second. 

1. Model, in full. — Bospes, hospttis, a host or guest. 
Derivatives and their meaning. 



Hos'pitable, kind to visitors. 
Hospitality, entertainment to 

strangers and friends. 
Kosfpital, a building for the 

Bick or JDfirm. 



Host, the master of a feast, the 

landlord of an inn. 
Hotel', a genteel inn. 
Hos'tler, one -wVio t^%^ ^aa^ ^^ 

horses at «Ln \mv. 
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2. Model, abridged. — Humus, the ground. 

Inhume, exhume, -poathumous ; humid, humble, humiiitj, humUi' 
atdon. 

Exercises. — From the following Latin primitives, form several 
derivatives, eithe? annexing to each the proper signification, ac- 
cording to Model 1, — or giving derivatives according to the 
abridged form, Model 2 : — 



Ager, agri, a field. 
Angulus, a comer. 
Animus, the mind. 
Antma, the soul. 
Anntts, a year. 
Aqua, wat€r. 
Acer, acris, sharp. 
AcUtus, sharpened. 
Mquus, equal, even. 
Alter, another. 



Msttmo, 1 value. 

Ago, I act, actus, acted. 

Amo, I love. 

Apto, I fit or join. 

Arceo, I drive away. 

Ardeo, I burn, arsus, burnt. 

Arguo, I argue. 

Audio, I hear. 

Augeo, auxi, auctum, I increase. 

Cado, casum, to fall 



Exercise 49. — Section Tliird. 

Exercises. — ^From the following Latin primitives, form sevei-ai 
derivatives, according to the Abridged Model, No. 2 :— 



Arbiter, a judge or umpire. 

Arma, arms. 

Ars, artis, art, skill. 

Arius, a joint or limb. 

Bellum, war. 

Calx, colds, chalk. 

Altus, high. 

Amplus, large. 

A^er, rough. 

Bonus, good, ben^, well. 



Cado, casum, I cut, 
Cando, I bum. 
Cawo, cantum, I sing. 
Capio, captum, I take. 
(7t'5o, cessum, I yield, give up. 
Censeo, I judge or vote. 
Cemo, cretus, I separate, see. 
Clamo, clamdtum, I cry out. 
Claudo, clausum, I close. 
Clino, I incline. 



Exercise 49. — Section Fourtb. 

Exercises.-:— 'From the following Greek primitives, form several 
derivatives, annexing to each the proper signification, according 
to Model 1 :— 



Aer {y^p), the air. 
Agogeus, {kytayebs), a leader. 
Angelos, (&776A.os),a messenger. 
Anthos, {ivdos), a flower. 
Anthropos {&v0ptairoi), a man. 
Arche (a-pxh)* beginning, go- 
vernment. 
Aristos (ipta-Tos), noblest, best. 
Aster, asti-on {Hffrpov), a star. 
Autos (avrhs), one's self. 
^a//o (/SdAAof), I east. 



Baptlzo {fiairri((i)), I dip. 
Biblos (fiifi\os), a book. 
Bios (/8/b$), life. 
Cheir (x^lp), a hand. 
Christos (xpto'T^s), anointed. 
Chronos {xp6vos), time. 
Deka (8^Ko), ten. 
Demos, (SrjfjMs), the people. 
Boxa (So^a), fame, glory. 
Bun&mis (SiJyo/tis), power. 
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Bxeroise 49.— Section Fiftli. 

Exercises. — From the following Greek primitives^ form several 
derivatives, according to the Abndged Model, No. 2 : — 



Ea (€3), well, good. 

Ge {yr\\ the earth. 

GhioB (y4t/os), birth. 

Glotta or glossa {y\Qa(ra), a 

tongue. 
Ginosko (yivdaKoi), I know. 
Gonia {yoavia), angle, comer. 
Gramma {ypdfifia), a writing. 
Grapho (7pt^o>), I write. 
Gumnos (jyv/xphs), naked. 



Helios (fjA-ios), the sun. 
Hieros (lfpi>s), sacred. 
Hudor (S5«p), water. 
Kosmos (K6(rfios), the world. 
Kranion {Kpaviov), the skull. 
Kratos{KpdTos), strength, ^ower. 
Krino (Kpivu), I discern, judge. 
Kuklos (K{tK\os)j a circle. 
Lithos {\ldos), a stone. 
Logos (\6yos), a word. 



Zlxeroise 49.— Section Sixth. 

Exercises. — Froni the following Latin primitives, form several 
derivatives, annexing to each the proper signification, according 
to Model 1 :— 



Caput, capitis, the head. 
Caro, carnis, flesh. 
Causa, a cause. 
Circus, a circle. 
Civis, a citizen. 
Cor, cordis, the heart. 
Brenis, short. 
Ccleber, renowned.^ 
Bignus, worthy. 
Bums, hard. 



Firmus, strong. 
Colo, ctdtum, I till, inhabit. 
Credo, creditum, I believe. 
Creo, credtum, I create. 
Cresco, cretum, I grow. 
Curro, cursum, I run. 
IHco, dictum, I say. 
Divido, dimsum, I divide. 
Do, datum, I give. 
Ihico, dtictum, I lead. 



Exercise 49. — Section Se^entli. 

Exercises. — ^From the following Latin primitives, form several 
derivatives, annexing to each the proper signification, according 
to Model 1,— or according to the Abridged Model 2 : — 

Longus, long, tall. 



Corpus, corporis, a body. 
Credo, credtdi, I believe. 
Crimen, criimnis, a crime. 
Crux, crucis, a cross. 
Culpa, a fault. 
Cura, care, business. 
Dens, dentis, a tooth. 
Fortis, brave. 
Grattis, thankful. 
Laxus, loose, alack. 



Facia, Jactttm, 1 do. 
Fero, latum, I carry. 
Ferveo, I boil or rage. 
Fido, I trust. 

Fingo, fi<ctum, I feign or form. 
Fluo, fiuctum, I flow. 
Frango, frhctum, I break. 
Gradior, gre88um,\^\.e^, 
H<sreo, Jiasum, 1 eXKsi^. 
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Exercise 49.— Section Sigrlitb. 

Compositwn of English Words. — Gram., 'par. 289. 

1. Write derivative Adjectives and Verhs from these Nouns : — 

Life, haste, class, liquor, 

Circle, beauty, person, friend, 

Body, peace, terror, nature. 

2. Write derivative Nouns and Adjectives from these Verbs : — 

Expend, inquire, explode, excel, 

Absent, adhere, presume, neglect. 

Compare, persuade, express, emulate. 

Dedicate, criminate, depose, contribute. 

3. Write the names oi persons and things from these Verbs : — 

Weave, do, strike, shake, 

Think, sow, lend, govern. 

Clothe, sell, sing, offend. 

4. Write several derivatives from each of the following : — 

Wide, soft, fault, fruit. 

Tempt, tame, change, frost, 

Kind, mind, lodge, grieve. 

Bzercise 49. — Section Mlntb. 

Analysis of Derivative Words. 

Exercises, — Of the following. Give — 1, the Primitive ; and 2, 
two Derivatives : — 

Acquisition, agonize, arrogant, decision, engraft, 

Ejaculate, explosion, grievous, implant, inculcate. 

Infuse, impertinent, insolent, intercede, interpose. 

Laudable, logical, loquacious, luminary, magistrate, 

Magnitude, mariner, memorable, metrical, ministry. 

Exercise 49. — Section Tentb. 

Exercises. — For the Classical Words printed in Italics, substitute 
Saxon Words wherever you can : — 

So great was the change of manners produced in Rome by the 
introduction of luxury, that the character of the people was altered 
in the space of a century, and a general depravity was visible in 
all orders of the state. The ConsuJs, after having obtained their 
rank by intrigues and bribery, undertook their campaigns either 
to enrich themselves with the spoils of conquered nations, or to 
plunder the provinces of the allies under the pretence of defend- 
ing them. From such unjustifiable practices were derived the 
immense treasures of t^lrassus, Lucullus, and Caesar. And as the 
means of corruption increased, so likewise in equal proportion did 
the disposition to be corrupted. The populace, ohscq-uious, iu- 
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diffentt and idle, were ready to follow any candidate who was 
rich enough to purchase their votes. The laws were not enforced 
to correct these ahtises, as the truigistratcs themselres beheld with 
approbation or with indifference the venality of \h& people. The 
administration of gooemment under many of the emperors was 
sometimes rigid^ and sometimes relaxed ; the tide of degeneracy 
iiowad with the greatest rapidity^ and swept away all ranks in 
its current. 

MKieir^AMe 49. — Seotloii Bleventli. 

Exercises. — For the Classical Words printed in Italics in the 
following sentences^ substitute Saxon Words wherever you can : — 

To increase the train of evils (mentioned in the last section) 
the mode of Education in Rome was. completely changed. In 
more ancient times the noble matrons had taught their children 
the pure lessons of morality, and kept a strict watch over all their 
words and actions. The minds of noble youths were directed 
to the study of the liberal arts^ and whatever profession they 
followed, whether of the army or the law, they devoted themselves 
to that single pursuit with close application. But in the latter 
times of the republic^ the children were entrusted to the care, or 
rather were abandoned to the arts of mean and ignorant domestics. 
The persons chiefly employed for this purpose were indigent 
Greeks, who resorted in great numbers to Rome ; their versatile 
talents, insinuating manners, and gross flattery, gained them ad- 
mission into the families of the great, whei-e they soon raised 
themselves to places of confidence and emolument. Corrupted by 
the examples, and encouraged by the indidgence of such teachers, 
the young men soon assumed the character of licentiousness and 
effrontery. 
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PART III.— SYNTAX. 



1. Hints on Teaching Syntax and Punctuation. 

1. Let the entire Lesson in the Grammar, both in large and small types, 
be carefully Recui and Explained. 

2. The principal Rules ^ printed in the large type, should either be commtM^d 
to Memory verbatim, or, at least, the substance of them. The Observations in 
the small type are intended nierely to be carefully read and applied. 

3. The Qfiestions should be accurately Answered, orally ; and occasionally 
in writing. In some instances additional Questions may be considered re- 
quisite. 

4. The Exercises should be corrected in Writing, and afterwards answered 
Viv& voce, thus,— 

a. In Writing, the Errors must be — 1, rectified ; 2, then underlined; and 
3, the Number of the rule which was violated placed over the corrected 
word. 

b. Afterwards, Vivd voce, Correct the Error, — ilMt^ the Reason, — and 
Quote the Bule. 

5. Parse the principal Words according to the subjoined Syntactical 
Table. 

Or, Analyze several of the Sentences, according to one or other of the 
various Forms. 

2. Syntactical Parsing Table, 

1. Article.— ^taAA what kind. Why inserted or repeated ? 

2. ifoun.— State the kind,— the Grender, Number, Person, Case. Give 
reasons for each (Decline it, or name the Possessive Singular and PluraL) 

3. Adjective.— ^tAtQ with what Noun it agrees ;— the d^pcee of Ck)mpari> 
son. (Compare it.) 

4. a. Personal /Vonown.— State the Grender, Number, Person, and Case. 
Give the reason for each. (Decline it.) 

b. Relative Pronoun.— ISame its Antecedent. State the Gender, Number, 
Person, Case. Give reasons for each. (Decline it.) 

6. a. Ferft.- State the kind (Act. Pass. Neut.),— Beg. or Irr^. Mood, 
Tense, Numb., or Pers. Give reasons for each. Name the Past Tense ;— the 
Pres. and Perf . Participles. 

6. Participle.— 8ta.te the kind. Name the Pres. Perf. Comp. Perf. 

6. Adverb,— State the kind. What word does it modify ? State its Posi- 
tion. 

7. Preposition.— "Najne the word which it governs. Explain its meaning. 

8. Conjunction. — State the kind. Show what Moods, Tenses, and Cases it 
connects. 

9. /n^'ec^A.— Explain its meaning. State what case follows it. 
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EXERCISES ADAPTED TO SYNTAX. 

Bxerolse SO a. — lesson 50. — Pars. 298 to 302.—^. 112. 
Syntactical Definitions. 

1. QttM^on*.— 298, 299. Define Syntax ;— a Sentence, 

300. Name the Farts of a Sentence. Explain and illustrate the<Sfii^'«r^; — 
the Predicate. When is an Object employed ? When a tense of the verb 
To Be is used, does it belong to the Subject or to the Predicate ? What 
words may be employed with the verb To Be ? Give instances. What are 
Ac^unds ? In Logic, of ho-rr many parts does a Sentence consist ? Explain 
each part. Show the difference between a Grammatical and a Logical Sub- 
ject ; — between a Grammatical and a Logical Predicate. Give an instance of 
the great difference in sense between the two. 

Quote the instances given in the Table, to show the various parts of a 
Sentence when divided Qrammatically ;— when divided Logically. 

301, 302. Explain the term Phrase. Give a phrase used for a Noun ;— 
for an Adjective ;— for an Adverb. Name the different iinds of Sentences. 

2. Exercises. — a. Of the following words make Sentences^ com- 
prising — 1. Svhject. 2. Predicate. 3. Object: - 1. A house; — 
2. A garden;— 3. The wind; — 4. Grass;— 5. Wheat;— 6. A dic- 
tionary; — 7. A king; — 8. A grammar; — 9. Judgment. 

h. Divide the following into — 1. The Subject. 2. The Predi- 
cate. 3. Direct Object. 4. Indirect Object: — 1. The master has 
explained the lesson to John. 2. You must study Grammar for 
its utility. 3. You may make me a pen. 4. He gave the boy a 
book. 6. He has taught his pupils Geography. 6. You must 
send me the draft. 

Bxercise SOd.^&esson BO,— Pars. 303 to 306.— ;p. 113. 

Simple Sentences. — The Sttbfect. 

1. Questions.— Z03^ 304. Define a Simple Sentence. Give examples. Ex- 
plain and illustrate an Affirmative Sentence ;— a Negative ;— an Imperative ; 
— an Interrogative. Define a Simple Subject ;— an Enlarged Sulject. 

306. Simple Subject.— TeW the case of the Simple Subject, and to what 
Question it answers. Give an instance of a Simple Subject consisting — 1. 
Of a Noun ;— 2. Of a Pronoun ;— 3. Of an Adjective with the Article ; — 4. Of 
an Infinitive Mood ;— 6. Of Part of a Sentence. In an Imperative clause, where 
is the Subject ? What represents the Subject in Impersonal verbs ? When the 
word t^ introduces a Sentence, what clause should follow? Give an instance. 

806. Enlarged Sutject. — Show how a Simple Subject is enlarged. Give an 
Instance of a Subject enlarged— 1. Bj Adjectives ; — 2. Bj Nouns;— 3. By Pos' 
tessive Cases ;— 4. By an Infinitive ; — 5. By a Prepositional Clause ;— 6. By a 
Participial Clause ;— 7. By a Combination of these. 

2. Exercises. — a. Simple Subjects. — 1. Arrange the following 
Clauses according to the numbers or order under 305. 2. Then 
underline the Simple Subject : — The letter has been written. We 
have been reading " Paley's Evidences.'* The idle must be un- 
happy. To write well requires considerable practice. That such a 
man should fail excites no surprise. His having remonstrated has 
produced a beneficial result. To embroider means to work figures 
in cloth. Virtue is real honour. Trial by ^urj \a «. e.^^'^vj ^1 
settling contests. The chief way to do good Va Vi ^oi^. 
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b. Enlarged Svhjects. — 1. Arrange the Sentences according to 
the order of the numbers stated in 306. 2. Underline the Subject. 
3. Bovhly underline the words or adjuncts employed to enlarge it : — 
Persevering labour triumphs over many difficulties. Your pre- 
sent employment should occupy your thoughts. Europe, the 
smallest of the great divisions, is the most civilized. The royal 
^library of Paris contains many volumes. BoUin, the celebrated 
French historian, was a great patron of literature, A .Scythian 
king having summoned his children together, ordered them to 
break a bundle of sticks. In travelling, the best instrument is 
ability to speak the language. A knowledge of living languages 
introduces us to many subjects. Agitated by many pleasing 
sensations, I lingered on the delightful scene. The conquest of 
England by the Normans is an historical fact. The man, to 
avoid examination, absented himself. The ploughman in the 
field was humming a beautiful tune. A year's unrepining appli- 
cation to his duties brightened up his prospects. Four years' 
study is expected from all. 



Bzeroise 50c.— Wesson BO.-— Pars, 307 to 311.— p. 114. 

The Predicate. 

1. Questions.— S07. Orammatical Predicate. — Explain a Simple Grammat- 
ical Predicate. What does it assert of the Subject ? Give instances show- 
ing how the Predicate may be varied— 1. By the verb To Be ;— 2. By the verb 
To Be and a Noun ;— .3. By the verb To Be and an Adverb, Preposition, &c. 

308. Completion of the Predicate. — When a transitive verb is employed, 
what is necessary to complete the Predicate ? Explain the term Objective 
Relation. Explain the Direct Object ; — Indirect. Give instances of each. 

309. Direct Object.— Shovr how the Z)ir«/ Object may be expressed —1. By a 
Noun or Pronoun ;— 2. By an Adjective ; — 3. By an Injl^n'tive Mood ; — 4. By a 
Participial phrase ; — r). By a whole clause. Show how the Direct Object may 
be Enlarged. Quote the examples. 

310. Indir&A Object.— Ot what may the Indirect Object consist ? Give the 
examples. Name the tiffns of the Indirect Object. 

811. Extension of the PrediccUe.— Show the various ways in which the Pre- 
dicate may be extended. What do these extensions generally express? 
Qnote the examples. 

Note. — The IHrect Object is that which is the immediate object of an action ; 
the Indirect Object is that to or for which anything is done, or from which 
anything is taken away, and thus corresponds to the Latin Dative. Some 
words have an indirect object with of; as, accused of. 

2. Exercises. — a. Grammatical Predicate. — Underline tlie 
Grammatical Predicate in these : — Iron is useful. John is indus- 
trious. The boy studies. The men are working. The book has 
been returned. The business was completed. Luther was a 
reformer. Luther was bom in Saxony., 

b. Completion of the Predicate by the IHrect Object. — Underline 

the Direct Object in the following-. — Prosperity may gain friends. 

Adversity will try them. Religion does not suit the gay. An 

immense concourse of people lined the way. The demagogue dis- 

parages rank. He purposes pleading his own cause. He stated 

wJiHt he knew to be false. "We see how those \hm^"haN^ l-iAa^, 
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c. Direct Object Enlarged, — 1. Underline the Direct Object, 

2. DovMy underline the enlargement: — The historian has ex- 
amined many important documents. We commended your friend 
the naturalist John has studied " Pale/s Evidences." They 
have carefully read the " Analogy of Butler." We have read 
" Hallam's Middle Ages." I consider it a most important work. 
We visited that valuable institution the British Museum. 

d. Indirect Object. — 1. Underline the Direct Object. 2. Dcmbly 
underline the Indirect Object: — We -wrote the letter for your 
friend. The master explained the problem to his pupils. They 
withdrew their allegiance from their sovereign. They accused the 
man of negligence. The good man is mindful of his promises. 
Air is necessary to life. 

e. Extension of the Predicate, — 1. Underline the Predicate^ 
which includes the Verb and Direct Object. 2. Doubly underline 
the extension: — ^He arrived very early. They defended the castle 
with sreat bravery. He generally resides in London. Important 
news have come from the East. The report has spre^ very 
rapidly. He was killed with a cannon-ball. He died from thirst. 
The article is made of cotton. The enemy deserted their camp 
silently in the night. 

Bzerolse 50 d. — Simple Sentences — continued. 

1. With each of the following Subjects make a Simple Sentence, 
containing — I. An enlarged Subject; 2. A Verb in any mood; 

3. A Direct Object ; 4. Aii Indirect Object ; similar to those given 
in the Illustrations. 

2. niustratioM.^a. (1) The charitable man (2) will extend (8) relief (4) 
to every deserving object. 

d. (1) Every sensible father (2) procures (3) an education (4) for his 
ohildren. 

3. Exercises: — 

1. The Father. 5.- Wisdom. 9.' Politeness. 

2. The Mother. 6. Love. 10. Pride. 

3. The Son. 7. Industry. 11. Wickedness. 

4. The Daughter. 8. Piety. 12. Carelessness. 



Bzerdse 50 e. — Simple Sentences — continued. 

1. With each of the following Subjects make a Simple Sentence, 
containing wherever possible — 1. An enlarged Subject ; 2. A Verb 
with or without an Infinitive; 3. An enlarged Direct Object; 4. 
An Indirect Object ; 5. An extension of the Predicate. 

2. Illustrations.— a. (1) The ttoelve Apostles of Christ (2) diligently 
preached (3) the grand truths of Christianity (4) to many people (5) in 
different lands. 

b. (1) The untirinff Industry of Demosthents C2")p\w»ei (3,^^qmii tosSt V^ 
amoag the oraton of his ooantrj. 
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3. Exercises: — 

1. The French. 4. Milton. 7. An Abbey. 

2. The Danes. 6. Henry VIII. 8. A Church. 

3. The Swedes. 6. Alfred the Great. 9. A Castle. 

Exercise 50/. — Complex Sentences, — Gram.., Pars. 312, 313. 

JVote.— In these Exercises, and in the following on Compound Sent^ioes, 
the Grammatical Bules, expanded and illustrated, will be given instead of 
<^testions, 

312. A Complex Sentence consists of one "Principal Subject 
and Predicate, with several clauses introduced to explain or 
modify either the Subject or Predicate, or to describe some 
secondary object. These Clauses must be so connected by means 
of relatives, conjimctions, or other particles, as to show that they 
are subordinate to the Leading Subject. The part which con- 
tains the leading Subject and Predicate is called the Principal 
Sentence or Clause; the rest are subordinate. Thus, in the sen- 
tence, " He who preserves me, whose I am, and whom I ought to 
serve, is eternal, " the principal clause is, " He is eternal ; " the 
other clauses are subordinate. It must here be observed, that 
though several actions, events, or circumstances may be mentioned 
or included in a Sentence, they must be only those which are 
connected with, and subservient to, the leading Subject and Pre- 
dicate ; and be so constructed as clearly to exhibit their subordi- 
nation. 

313. Subordinate Sentences are of three kinds; — 1. The 
Noun Sentence ; — 2. The Adjective Sentence ;^— 3. The Adverbial 
Sentence. 

1. The Noun Sentence, 

The Noun Sentence is equivalent to a Noim, and occupies its 
place in the Sentence of which it forms a part. It may be used — 

1. As the Sub;eet;9B, 

1. Hiat he acted with prudence— "hoA been proved. 

2. How the affair ended— \b not known. 

8. How many soldiers were wounded— was never mentioned. 

2. To supply the place of the Direct Object; as, 

1. He asserts — that he is innocent. 

2. He never mentioned — how feeble he was, 

8. Of the Indirect Object ; as, 

1. I was toldi— that the matter had been settled. 

2. He was informed— f^o/ no sttch thing had occurred, 

4. Of the Object to an Adjective ; as, 

1. He is very desirous— o/ contributing his share, 

2. He was eager— /or the contest. 

6. Of a Noun in apposition ; as, 

1. The tBGt—thcU they are victorious — sustains them. 

2. It is not true— that he neglected his duty. 

6. Sometimes the Noun Sentence is a direct quotation ; as, 
" On, Stanley, on,'*— were the last words of Marmion. 
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7. Noun Sentences are generally introduced either by the word (halt or by 
the interrogatives, tcAo, ushat^ hoto^ fthen, tohence ; as, 

1. 'We'heac—fhatheuveryindu^rious. 

2. You know — who made that statement. 

3. We inquired— t^Aen he would commence. 

8. That is sometimes omitted ; as, 
I see— ^ is in earnest. 

9. After Negative Verbs, but that is sometimes used ; as, 
We cannot deny— 6tt< that he has exerted himself. 

Exercises. — ^Write at least Nine Sentences to exemplify each of 
the different Modes in which Noun Sentences may be employed. 

Bzeroise 50^. — Complex Sentences — continued. 

2. The Adjective Sentence. 

An Adjective Sentence describes or qualifies the thing repre- 
sented by the preceding Noun, and is generally introduced by 
the relatives who, which, that ; or by a word which is equivalent 
to a relative; as, wherein, whereon, whither, why, how, when, 
wherefore, &c. 

An Adjective Sentence may be annexed either — 1. To the 
Subject ;— 2. To the Object ;— -or 3. To any of the Extensions of 
the Predicate in which an adjective is admissible. 

1. To the Subject ; as, 

The Master— trAo conducted (hat establishment— vras clever. 

2. To the Object ; as, 

He purchased an estate— wAicA proved valuable, 
8. To an Extension of the Predicate ; as. 
Success chiefly depends on the prudent energy— tritfk which a man applies 
himself. 

3. The Adverbial Sentence. 

An Adverbial Sentence is the expansion of an Adverb or Ad- 
verbial Adjunct so as to form a Sentence. It is chiefly employed 
to qualify the Predicate, by specifying some relation to Time, 
Place, Manner, Degree, Cause or Reason, Consequence, Condition, 
Concession, Purpose, &c. 

1. Belating to Time ; as, 

a. He wrote the letter— a< soon as he heard the news. 

b. The meeting broke up—b^ore the affair was settled, 

(The connecting Adverbs of Time are— As, as soon as, when, before, coffer.) 

2. Belating to Place ; as, 

a. He remains— to/k«r« he was. 

b. Whither I go — ye cannot come. 
(Adverbs of Place are— TF7i«'«, whither, whence.) 

3. Belating to Manner ; as, 

a. He acted— a« Tie was ordered. 

b. He discoursed — as if he understood his subject. 
(Adverbs of Manner ato—As, as if, how.) 

4. Belating to Degree ; as, 

a. TLq \s vaoT&l&BkmeidL— than his predecessor. 

b. He is not so diligent— cm his brother. 
(Advearbe of Degree 9XQ—As—as ; so— as ; than.) 

d2 
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6, Belating to Catue or Reason ; as, 
a. He lias not succeeded— &«ea2Me lie wcu negligent, 
h. As he has violated the lavh—he is now sufCering punishment. 

(Adverbs of Cause are— As^ becattset/oTf/or as much as, since , whereas. 

6. Consequence, Effect, or Inference, 

a. He was so intently employed — that he did not perceive our entrance. 

b. Having disobeyed his general—^ was consequently disgraced. 
(Adverbs denoting Consequence or Effect, commonly called Illaiive, are— 

7%cU, so that, fheritfore, wher^ore, consequently.) 

7. Condition 'y as, 

If you act prudently— joa may succeed. 

I^ote. — ^In clauses denoting Condition, the principal sentence is called the 
Consequent Clause, as it expresses the consequence ; the subordinate sentence 
is called the Hypothetical Clatue, as it contains the hyi)othesis or supposition. 

(Adverbs or Conjunctions denoting Condition axe—J(f, unless, except, m east 
of.) The word if is frequently understood ; as, " Had I known that ; '* that 
is, "Jfl had known," &;c. 

8. Concession', as. 

Though he was reproved— he persisted. 
(Adverbs or Conjunctions denoting Concession axe—HTiought although, yet, 
notwithstanding, however.) 

9. Purpose] as, 

He is very studious— ^Aa< he may succeed. 

(Adverbs or Conjunctions denoting Purpose Bxe—That, so ^at, m order 
ihat, lest.) 

Note.— The preceding are the principal kinds of Subordinate Sentences ; 
a few others may, perhaps, be discovered by the pupil in the course of his 
reading. (See Exercise 118, par. 194.) 

Exercises. — 1. Write Three Sentences in the form of Adjective 
Sentences. 

2. Write Nine Sentences to exemplify the preceding kinds of 
Adverbial Sentences. 

Bxercise 50 h. — Compound Sentences. — Gram.^ Pars. 314 to 316. 

314. a. A Compound Sentence contains two or more principal 
sentences which are co-ordinate with each other. Clauses are co- 
ordinate when they are separate independent propositions, having 
the same relation to the entire sentence, and connected by co- 
ordinate conjunctions. 

b. For the Co-ordinate Conjunctions or Conjunctional Phrases, 
see Exercise 121 of this volume. 

316. Contracted Sentences. — ^When co-ordinate sentences con- 
tain either the same subject, — the same predicate or object,— or 
the same adverbial adjunct to the Predicate, the portion which 
these have in common is generally expressed only once. Thus, 
in the sentence — " God made and governs the world;" as the 
subject, God, is applicable both to made and governs, it is men- 
tioned only once. The sentence is then said to be contracted. 

316. Compound Sentences are either Uncontracted or Con- 
tracted. 

a. Uncontracted Compound Sentences consist of such as 
combine into one sentence two or mor« complete independent 
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propoaitions ; as, " Industry procures competence, and frugality 
preserves it." " Either industry must be exercised, or ignorance 
will be the result." 

b. Contracted Compound Sentences are such as are more or 
less abridged ; thus, 

1. When one Subject has two or more Predicates ; as, " Stvdy 
nourishes youth and amuses old age." 

2. When two or more Sitbjects have only one Predicate ; as, 
" Tyre and Sidon were famous cities." 

3. When there are two or more Objects to one Predicate ; as, 
" France has produced eminent historians and foetsV 

4. When there are two or more Extensions of the Predicate ; 
as, " Tyre was celebrated both /or its dye and its commerce" 

Exercises. — 1. One Svhject with two or more Predicates. — Un- 
derline the Stibjectf doiibly underline the Predicates: — a. Guy 
kindly lent money to some of his relatives, and granted annui- 
ties to others. — b. His liberal benefactions were known and ap- 
preciated. — c. The stranger placed in his hand a guinea, and then 
hastily withdrew. — d. His trustees faithfully effected the com- 
pletion of his great design, and procured an act for establishing 
the foundation.— e. These little creatures brave the most tem- 
pestuous weatlier, and regard neither cold, nor wet, nor winds. 

2. Two or more Svhjects with one Predicate. — Underline the 
Subjects, dovbly underline the Predicate-. — a. The crawling in- 
sect, the note of the bird, the flowering plant, or the green 
leaf that peeps out in spring, engage the attention of the natu- 
ralist. — b. The peculiar freshness of the air, and the solemn 
grandeur of the scene around us, dispose the mind to contem- 
plation and remark. — c. The sweet home feeling of the English, 
and the settled repose of affection in the domestic scene, are after 
all the parent of the steadiest virtues and purest enjoyments. 

3. One Predicate with two or more Objects.— Underline the 
Predicate, dovhly underline the Objects'. — a. One day he at- 
tracted the attention and commiseration of a stranger. — b. Such 
things variously affect our different temperaments or disposi- 
tions. — c. The common features of an English landscape evince 
a calm settled security and an hereditary transmission of 
home-bred virtues. — d. Having arrived in safety, he related with 
great delight his perils by sea and his troubles on shore. 

4. One Predicate with two or more Extensions. — Underline the 
Predicate, dovhly underline the Extensions : — a. The munificent 
founder of Guy's Hospital was a man of humble appearance and 
of a melancholy cast of coimtenance. — b. The little excursions of 
the naturalist become a scene of constant observation add a source 
of great pleasure. — c. That man has become respectable by his 
quietly minding his business and unostentatiously performing 
his duties. 

For the farther development of this snbject, reference innst be made to 
27k« Analjfses of SentenceSf Exerciflee 116 to 127 of this volume. 
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EXERCISES ON THE RULES OF SYNTAX. 

Bzeroise 51a.— Kesson Bl.—Pars. 318 to 821.— p. 118. 

Ifote.— The Directions given in p. 46 should be observed both in this and 
the subsequent portions ; namely, 

1. Let the Questions be carefully answered. 

2. Let the Exercises be corrected, 1st, in Writing^ and afterwards Orally. 
In WriUngy place over the word which has been corrected the Number of 
the Bule which was violated. Afterwards, Orally, Assign the Eeason and 
Quote the Bule. 

3. Then,' either Parse the difficult words, or Analyze some of the sentences. 

The Divisions of Syntax. — Bide 1. One Subject and a Verb, 

1. Questions.— ZlifZl^. Name the various parts of Syntax. Define Con- 
cord, — Oovemment^ — Connection, — Arrangement of words. State the Ar- 
rangement observed in the structure of English Sentences. Explain the 
difference between the Direct and the Inverted Order. Explain what is meant 
by Adjuncts. Name the parts of Speech which aj^rec,— which qualify , — which 
gro»«m,— which connect. Name the Concords. 

820. "With what must every Verb agree ? Explain the Predicative Relation ; 
—the Attributive Relation ;— the (^edive Relation. In what number is the 
Verb having an Adjective and Article as Subject ? Tell the form which every 
Verb should preserve. In what case should every Sulject be ? What influ- 
ence on the verbs have Adjuncts ? Quote the observation respecting the 
words mathematics, ethics j &c. Gtive some illustrations. 

321. State the number and person of the Verb when an Jr^itive Moody 
&c., is the Subject. 

. 2. Exercises. — Errors to he Corrected.* — 320. You was there. 
Was you present? Where is the scissors? Has your brothers 
been absent? There's three of us present. The prudent is 
generally successful. There is no roses without a thorn. Too great 
a variety of studies tend to weaken the judgment. Thou, Lord, 
sees us in all our ways, and discerns all our motives. Your lord- 
ship t are acquainted with the facts. A knowledge of languages 
are obtained only by steady application. The effluvia escapes. 
Frequent commission of crimes harden the heart. In our earliest 
youth the contagion of manners are observable. Not one of 
those whom thou sees clothed in purple are happy. Three years* 
interest were paid. A man's manners frequently influences his 
fortune. The merit of such performances begin and end with 
the same author. The pedigree of each were defective. Hope, 
the balm of life, soothe us under misfortunes. The Lord giveth 
and takes away. He has enriched it by many donations, and 
hath conferred numerous other benefits. Thou lovedst him and 
didst assist him. 

321. To forgive injuries are the mark of a noble mind. To 
be of a pure and humble mind, to exercise benevolence towards 



* The Exercises are adapted not only to the principal and secondary rules, 
but also to the observations in small type. 
f Zordtliip ia here, according to custom, conwAfcxea. ot M» tivicd person. 
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others, to cultivate piety towards God, is the sure means of be- 
coming peaceful and happy. From a fear of the world's censure, 
to be ashamed of the practice of precepts which the heart ap- 
proves and embraces, mark a feeble and imperfect character. 
That it is our duty to promote the purity of our minds and bodies 
admit not of any doubt. 

Bzercise 51^.— Kesson Sl.—Par^. 322 to 327.— ^J?. 119. 

Bule 1. One Subject and a Feri— continued. 

1. Q^stions. — 322. "When there is only one Suliject to several verba, what 
mode is generally adopted ? When is the Nominative repeated ?— in what 
instances is it suppressed ? Give some violations. 

323. What does every Nominative case require ? Give some allowed ex- 
ceptions. Quote a violation. 

324, 325. Explain the NominMive Absolute. What position in the sen- 
tence does the Subject occupy ? How do you determine when the Subject is 
placed between two Nominatives of different numbers ? 

326, 327. E:3q)lain the phrases, As follows j as follow y as appears. State the 
ordinary Position of the Nominative. Mention the exceptions. 

2. Exercises. — Errors to he corrected. — 322. He was a man of 
vicious principles, but had the art to conceal them from the eyes 
of the public. These curiosities we have imported from China, 
and are similar to those which were some time ago brought from 
Africa. At the foot of this hill was soon built such a number of 
houses that amounted to a considerable city. 

323. These friendly admonitions of Swift, though they might 
sometimes produce good effects in particular cases, when properly 
timed, yet could they do but little towardf eradicating faults. 
Virtue, however it may be neglected for a time, men are so con- 
stituted as ultimately to acknowledge and respect genuine merit. 

324. There, all thy gifts and graces we display ; 
Thee, only thee, directing all our way. 

Lo I great -^neas rushes to the fight. 

Sprung from a god, and more than mortal bold. 

Him fresh in youth, and me in arms grown old. 

325. {Place thej^roper nominative before the verb,) His chief 
occupation and enjoyment wore controversy. His pavilion was 
dark waters and thick clouds. The crown of virtue is peace and 
honour. 

326. His language was as follow. His assertions were as fol- 
lows. Their opinions were, as appear, perfectly ui\justifiable. 

Promiscuous Exercises on the whole Bule, — 320 to 326. 

Errors to be corrected. — A variety of pleasing objects charm 
the eye. The mechanism of clocks and watches were totally un- 
known a few centuries ago. To act with caution, but with steadi- 
ness and vigour, distinguish the manly character. What are be- 
come of your friends ? The comeliness of youth, aife -mKAftsX"^ ^sA 
ttmknesa. Besides these I have mentioned, t\ieitQ\9a^T[\asi'^ Q>i^€£ 
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countries fruitful in com. To defraud any man of his due praise 
are unworthy of a philosopher. Ho was ignorant, the pro&ne 
historian of the testimony. The data was insufficient. Now the 
pine-tree's waving top, gently greet the morning gale. Thou 
deservest punishment, thee thyself being judge. An annuity of 
three thousand pounds were voted. The kindness which is first 
experienced are seldom forgotten. 

What is extant of his writings justify the encomiums passed 
upon him. Want of birth and fortune were the objection against 
me. A great cause of the low state of industry were the restraints 

Eut upon it. A man whose inclinations led him to be exact, and 
ad great abilities to manage the business, was promoted to the 
situation. The sincere is always esteemed. 

The bleating sheep with my complainte agree, 

Them parched with heat, and me inflamed by thee. 

Whatever mortal men perfection name. 

Thou, in an infinite degree, does claim. 

O thou my voice inspire, 

Who touch'd Isaiah's halloVd lips with fire. 

O'er thy soil, Judea, walk'd those blessed feet 

Which eighteen hundred years ago was nail'd, 

For our advantage, to the bitter cross. 

Whose own example strengthen all our laws, 

And is himself the great sublime he draws. 

Bzeroise 52.— Ibesson SZ.—Pars. 328 to 331.—^. 121. 
Rule 2. Singular Subjects connected hy And. 



1. Questions. — 828. Hi what number must the verb and pronouns be i 
several singular Subjects are connected by and ? 

829. Tell the number and person of the Verb when the connected Sub- 
jects are of different persons. Tell the proper j)o«iAio» of the Bersonai Pio- 
nonns. 

330. State in what nimiber the Verb is when the connected NominativeB 
refer to one individual ;— when the word every is employed ?— when eg^ualit^ 
is implied ;— when a negative follows and. 

831. In what number is the Verb when the words are connected by teith 7 
When should the words not be connected by toith ? Give examples. 

2. Exercises. — Errors to be corrected. — 328. One and one makes 
two. Socrates and Plato was an eminent Grecian philosopher. Dew 
and hoar frost is more copious in valleys than it is in elevated 
situations. Diligence and industry repairs the defects of nature. 
Presumption and self-conceit overshadows the brightest attain- 
ments. Quietness and peace flourishes where justice and reason 
governs. Wisdom, virtue, happiness, dwells with the golden 
mediocrity. 

329. Thou and William is attending to thy studies. He and 
I am constantly employed in our domestic affairs. 

330. That superficial scholar and critic were mistaken in his 
opinions. — Humility, and not presumption, adorn the noble mind. 
He, and not she, were present. Ignorance, and not negligence, 
have produced this mistake. — ^Every bone, every muscle, every 

jpart of man, are known to his Maker. ISiverj chxrwiV wid wery 
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monastery were burnt. — He, as well as she, were present. Burke, 
as well as Chatham, dibtinguished themselves in the British 
senate. 

331. a. The duke, with his servants, have just departed. Christ, 
with his three chosen disciples, were transfigured on the mount. — 
b. The following treatise, together with those that accompany it, 
were written,.jnany years ago, for my own private satisfaction. 
The buildings of the institution have been enlarged ; the expense 
of which, added to the increased price of provisions, render it 
necessary to advance the terms of admission. — c. Prosperity, 
with humility, renders its possessor truly amiable. One, with 
nineteen, makes twenty. The side A, with the sides B, C, and D, 
forms a square. She, with her sisters, is well. 

Promiscuous Exercises on Bvle 2. — 328 to 331. 

Errors to he corrected. — "What generosity, what humanity, dis- 
tinguishes his character ! He, and not I, am culpable. In every 
climate is found proper food for the support of the inhabitants, 
and proper medicine for the removal of their diseases. Humility, 
as well as knowledge, are truly estimable. Every hope, every 
wish, were disappointed. You, the tutor, and I, have diligently 
employed their time. Good order in our affairs, not mean savings, 
produce great profits. In unity consists the welfare and security 
of every society. Every virtue, every noble feeling, were extinct. 
I, as well as he, must perform his duty. 

Keligion, vital religion, the religion of the heart, are the most 
power^l auxiliaries of reason, in waging war with the passions, 
and promoting that sweet composure which constitutes the peace 
of God. He, with Mr. B., intend visiting you. Not only his 
estate, his reputation too, have suffered by his misconduct. 
Knowledge, with wealth, if virtue is wanting, has only a limited 
influence, and is often despised. 

Sxeroise 53 a.— Xiessoii 53.— Par^. 332 to 334.-^. 123. 
Bvle 3. Singidar Suhjects connected by Either— or, ^c. 

1. QueetioM.—ZZ2^ZZZ. In what ntimber are subjects singnlar when con- 
nected by either— or , &c. ?— When these subjects are of different persons ? 
How is divertUy of objects most clearly denoted ? Explain the phrase, 
** Neither you nor I was satisfied at our reception." 

384. When a singular a!hd a plural nominative are connected by or or nor, 
in what number is the verb, and where placed ? When the latter Nomina- 
tive is explanatory of the former, with which does the verb agree ? When 
must the verb be expretaed before each nominative ? 

2. Exercises, — Errors to be corrected. — 332. Either his gratitude 
olp compassion were roused. Which the ignorance or negligence 
of later writers have produced. When sickness, infirmity, or re- 
verse of fortune, affect us, the sincerity of friendship is proved* 
Despise no infirmity of mind or body, hot any coti^VXaoti ^i\d^\ 
for they are, perhaps, to be your own lot^ T\ieTetvviii»olVv\i^^'a!^ 

D 3 
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.are sweet ; and there are neither honour, nor virtue, nor utility, 
in resisting them. 

333. Neither he nor I intends to write on that subject. Neither 
you nor I were pleased at my excursion. Either you or your 
friend were present. Either you or I are greatly mistaken. Neither 
has he nor any other person suspected so much dissimulation. 

334. Some parts of the ship and cargo were recovered ; but 
neither the sailors nor the captain was saved. The cares of this 
life, or the deceitfulness of riches, has choked the seeds of virtue 
in many promising minds. Neither honours nor emolument was 
bestowed upon him. Neither were iheir exertions, nor their skill, 
successful. 

Promiscuous Exercises on the whole Ride. — Neither death nor 
torture were suf&cient to subdue their minds. Either that man or 
you is concerned in the affair. Either imprudence or indiscre- 
tions gives rise to many evils. Neither were his honours nor his 
estate inherited by his descendants. Neither John nor I are ready. 
Want of judgment, or want of inquiry, were the occasion of his 
error. Both of the scholars, or one of them at least, was present 
at the transaction. Whether one person or more was concerned 
in the business, does not yet appear. Either I am in feult or 
you. Man's happiness or misery are, in a great measure, put 
into his own hands. 



Exercise S3 b. — Xiesson 53. — Gram., Par, ZZ5.—p. 123. 
Bule 4. A Noun of Multitude. 

1. Questions. — 335. When does a Collective Noun require a(#dngralar, and 
when a plural verb ? Name some collective nouns which are generally used 
in the p/wra/,— others only in the singular. State what words may be 
placed before mankind ;— before people ; — before public, nobilittf, aristocracy^ 
&c. ;— before court, auditory. Sic. Give an instance of a word beings used 
collectively in one clause, and distribulively in another. 

2. Exercises. — Errors to be corrected, — 336. a. The council are 
determined. The lowing herd wind slowly round the lea. The 
British parliament are composed of king, lords, and commons. 
When the nation complain, the rulers should listen to their voice. 

b. The enlightened part of the Saracens was lovers of learning 
and science. Mankind is more united by the bonds of friendship 
at present, than it was formerly. The generality of his auditors 
was favourable to his doctrines. 

Promiscuous. — The populace is very much divided in opinion. 
, The flock, and not the fleece, are, or ought to be, the objects of 
the shepherd's care. The council was not unanimous. The Royal 
Society are numerous and flourishing. Part of the coin were 
preserved. The audience were generally composed of the meaner 
sort, of persons. This people draweth near to me with theur 
mouth, and honoureth me with their lips, but their heart is far 
from me. 
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IVomiscuous Exercises on all the preceding Bides, 

Errors to be corrected. — In the human species, the influence of 
instinct and habit are generally assisted by the suggestions of 
reason. Disappointment, and not success, are the consequences 
of idleness. He made as wise proverbs as any person, him only 
excepted. The reasons which he assigned were as follows. He 
reads and writeth well. His having robbed several men, were 
the cause of his punishment. Neither imprudence nor cowardice 
stain his character. The noble army of martyrs praiseth thee, 
O God! 

Learning, how much soever it may be despised by some, yet 
men know it to be an acquirement of great value. He governs 
and doth control all things. To love virtue and wisdom are highly 
honourable. These we have extracted from an historian of merit, 
and are the same that were practised under the pontificate of Leo X. 
His wisdom, and not his money, produce esteem. To act well, 
and to suffer well, was the great characteristics of the Komans. 
An ostentatious, a feeble, a harsh, or an obscure style, are always 
faulty. A great number do not argue strength. Every deed and 
every motive were good. The Cape of Good Hope, as well as 
many islands in the West Indies, are famous for hurricanes. ' 

Either avarice, or the cares of life, has misled him. Stephen's 
party were entirely broken up by the captivity of the leader. 
Godliness, with contentment, are great gain. The flock forsake 
the glade. The ship (together with all her stores, the crew, and 
the passengers) were totally lost. The ship struck upon the rocks 
soon after midnight, and neither the captain, nor passengers, nor 
any of the jprew was saved. The present generation possess far 
greater advantages than the preceding generation of men ; they 
are more enlightened, and they ought to be wiser and more 
virtuous. 

Bzercise 54 a.— Ztesson 54.— Par^. 336 to 341.--;^. 123. 
Bute 5. Articles, 

1. Qw</wwM.— 336. How is a Noun taken not having an Article prefixed ? 
B^ore what words is the Article omitted? When have Proper Names 
Articles before them ? Name other words which have no Article prefixed. 

337, 338. What does a or an denote ? State when a or an is used. Name 
some peculiar uses of a. Show the difference of meaning between the 
omission and insertion of a or an before the words /etr, little, &c. 

339 to 341. Tell the meaning of the, and how it is sometimes employed. 
Explain the meaning of the when used before Superlatives,— belore Com- 
paratives. State the use of the with r^ard to Ttiles. How is the placed when 
an ordinal is employed ? 

2. Exercises.— Errors to be corrected. — 336. The life is short 
The iron is a useful mineral. The hope is the chief blessing of 
man. I will not destroy the city for the fift/s sake; The na- 
tural objects have been in general arranged, for purpose of the 
classification, under three grand divisions oi t\i^ m\iiei»N»,^^ 
vegetables, and the animals. The minerals axe naXAJida^ \^q^«^ 
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destitute of the organization and life ; the vegetables or plants 
are the natural bodies endowed with organization and the life, 
but destitute of the voluntary motion and sense ; and the animals 
are the natural bodies which possess organization, the life, sen- 
sation, and the voluntary motion. The poetry, the painting, and 
the sculpture, are sister arts. He is an honour to the name of a 
christian. The vanity has contributed to this impropriety of style. 
We had the tea and the coffee for breakfast, with a plentiful 
supply of the toast and the buttered rolls. 

337. His father was attorney. I will give their abilities trial 
True charity is not the meteor which occasionally glares ; but the 
luminary which, in its orderly and regular course, dispenses be- 
nignant influence. The profligate man is seldom or never found 
to be the good husband, the good father, or the beneficent neigh- 
bour. He received education according to his circumstances. 

338. His conduct has been so disreputable that he has gained 
a few friends. He manifested so kind a disposition, even towards 
his enemies, that he found a little difficulty in reconciling them 
to the plan proposed. — So bold a breach of order, called for little 
severity in punishing the offender. 

339. Purity has its seat in a heart. All our practical know- 
ledge of God is comprised in a Bible. A Bible then ought to be 
to us that which a chart and a compass are to a mariner on a 
stormy ocean ; we have absolutely no other guide, no other di- 
rectory to our course. — A camel is a useful animal. An ass is 
frequently ill-treated. 

340. Of all the Roman modes of execution, crucifixion was 
most painful and ignominious. The persons most favourable to a 
young man's improvement are his elders. The mofe I know of 
him, more amiable does he appear. Closer your application, 
sooner will you succeed. I am more anxious to know, because 
we have not heard from him lately. 

341. The Right Reverend Lord Bishop of Durham. Yon may 
address him, the Right Honourable Lord Chancellor. — He has 
obtained the title of an earl. A duke's wife is styled a duchess. 
He was consecrated a bishop. George Third. 

Z^xercUe 54 5.— Kesson 54.— Par^. 342 to 345.— ;p. 125. 

RtUe 5. Articles — continued. 

1. Questions, — 842. Say what Article is prefixed to an Antecedent, when 
the relative clause is restrictive ;— when explanatory. 

343. In ordinary discourse, how is the Article used, with regard to Nonns 
in the same construction ?— how when emphasis is intended ? 

344. When do two or more Nouns require an Article before each ?— when 
is the Article not repeated ? In denoting comparison or contrast, when is 
the Article repeated, and when only once inserted ? 

345. When several Adjectives are applied to different subjects having the 
same name, how is the Article used ?— how when several Adjectives are 
descriptive of the same thing 7 Give instances. Say how the Article is 
used when emphasis is intended. State the Position of the Articlec 

Z Exercises, — Errors to 6e corrected. — %^. "^^moT^.^, >w\vv2ji 
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terminates in refonnation, is true repentance. Persons who suf- 
fered by this calamity have been much commiserated. 

343. a. A benevolent man -will regard the welfare and the hap- 
piness of his neighbour. He saw the king and the queen. Set 
the plums, the apples, and the pears upon the table. — i. The fear 
of shame, and desire of approbation, prevent many bad actions. 
He was fired with the desire of doing something, though he knew 
not yet, with distinctness, either the end or means. 

344. a. The Duke of Wellington and Duke of Rutland have 
signed. — b. John, the son of Joseph and the brother of William 
was present. — c. He is a much better writer than a reader. He 
was an abler mathematician than a linguist. He makes a better 
painter than a musician. 

345. a. The ecclesiastical and secular power concurred in this . 
measure. The animal and vegetable world can entertain us with 
ten thousand varieties. They did not ascertain the difference 
between the Saxon and Norman mode. 

d. The venerable and the pious archbishop officiated at the 
coronation. He was the open and the avowed advocate of this 
measure. The high and the mighty states. 

e. It is a proper and excellent method. He is a nervous and 
elegant writer. There is another and better world. I do not 
doubt that he will become an honest, learned, and well-bred man. 

Promiscuoiis Exercises on the Article. 

Errors to be corrected. — The high and low, the rich and poor 
will meet together. The fire, the air, the earth, and the water, 
have been considered four elements of the philosophers. The 
French and English nation are very powerful. ReiEuson was 
given to a man to control his passions. James, the son. of 
Thomas and the brother of William, was present. He makes a 
better poet than a philosopher. He was naturally coward. All 
members that did not appear were fined. There are some evils of 
life, which equally affect prince and people. The Right Honour- 
able Duke of Grafton. There was a great difference between 
the dispen^tions of the Law and Gospel. As his misfortunes 
"Were the fruit of his own obstinacy, a few persons pitied him. At 
best, his gift was but a poor offering. He was chosen a speaker 
of the House of Commons. For his services he was created a 
marquis. The charity covers a multitude of sins. 

A lie is the falsehood told with the design to deceive. What- 
ever be a motive leading to employment of it, it is equally the lie. 
Moral culpability of individual may be lessened or increased by 
motive, but nothing more. We may call it by mild appellations, 
the untruth, the falsehood, departure from truth, &c., but a nature 
of thing is not altered. The falsehood, told with the design to 
deceive, is lie. 

Not all that heralds rake from coffin'd clay, 
Nor florid prose, nor honied lies ot xYiyrae, 
Can blazon evil deeds, or consecrate the ciVme. 
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Oh ! there is sweetness in a mountain air, 

And life, that bloated ease can never hope to share. 

What exile from himself can flee ? *' 

To zones, though more and more remote, 
Still, still pursues where'er I be, 

A blight of life— a demon thought. 

Bxeroise 55 a. — Wesson 55. — Pars. 346 to 348.-^.^126. 
Bute 6. Nouns in Apposition. 

1. QwsHoM.—dAS. Say when Nouns and Pronouns are placed in Appo- 
sition. 

347, 348. State the rule for pluralizing Complex Names in ConvertcUiont— 

in Addressing Z«tter«,— for married women. State the rule with regard to 

Titles which are applicable to more persons than one. When do we plun^ize 

only the Title of a Firm ?— when both the Name and Titte ? In what case 

. are nouns and pronouns containing the Answer to a Question? 

2. Exercises. — Errors to he corrected. — 346. Augustus the 
Roman Emperor him who succeeded Julius Caesar, is vajiously 
described. 

347. 1. Misses Watson were reading. The Misses Clayton 
are come. The two Messrs. Jacksons are present. — 2. The letter 
was addressed to Miss Johnsons. The parcel has been forwarded 
to the Miss Wilsons. On the card was, " The Miss Johnson's 
Seminary." — 3. The letter was directed to the two Mrs. Wilson. 
— 4. The Lords Bishop of Manchester and Chester. 

348. Who is there? Me. Whom did you see? He. Who 
counted the money? Both the clerk and him. Whose shoes are 
these ? John. Of whom has this purchase been made ? Of a 
mercer ; he who resides near the Commercial Buildings. 

Z^xeroise 55 &.— Kesson 55. — Pars. 349 to 352.-—^. 127. 
Bide 7. Possessive Case. 

1. Questions.^Md. When is the Possessive Case used ? Name the different 
Forms of the Possessive and say which is the more common. Explain the 
Saxon Gtenitive ;— the Norman (Jenitive. When is the thing possessed not 
mentioned ? Give the appropriate Form of the Possessive Pronoims. Of 
what is the possessive sign ('«) a contraction ? 

350. When the thing possessed belongs to several coiyointly, to which is 
the case ending annexed ? When it belongs to several separately , to which is 
the case ending then annexed ? When Comparison is intended, or sereral 
words intervene, where is the possessive sign placed ? When should the use 
of the Saxon Possessive be avoided 9 

851, 352. In Poetry, how is the Possessive singular of words ending in « or 
X generally formed ?— how are those in Prose ending in ss or enee formed ? 
When must both the apostrophe and s be annexed ? Where should short ex* 
planatory sentences not be inserted ? 

2. Exercises. — Errors to be corrected. — 349. From others ex- 
perience learn wisdom. The lemons juice is cool and refreshing. 
The mans firmness and constancy, in the midst of natures most 
cruel sufferings, were an extraordinary instance of the minds 
power over the body. A mans manners frequently influence his 
fortune. — I called at Thompsons. He has been to St. Peters. 
Asa, his heart was perfect with the Lord. This is hep's, their's. 
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350. a. The anniversary of King William's and Queen Mary's 
accession to the throne. The house was Joseph's and Bobert's 
property. His father's and mother's consent was necessary. — 
b. Shakspeare, Milton, and Johnson's works are read with de- 
light by all that relish true genius. These three books (severally) 
are John, Thomas, and Williams. John, William, and Henrys 
hats were stolen. I wish to have my cousin as well as my uncles 
advice. He lost not only the chancellor, but, at the same time, 
the king's confidence. 

851. a. The brother kings of Atreus royal race. 
The mighty Ajax shall his prize resign, 
Ulysses spoils, or e'en thy own be mine. 

b. You have suffered for righteousness's sake. — c. This book 
is Thomas. This is the first witness place. For Herodias sake, 
his brother Philip's wife. Lord Somers' speech. 

352. They praised the duke's, as they called him, wit and 
sense. They extolled the young prince's, as he was called, pru- 
dence and valour. 

z;xerctse 56 a. — ^Kesson 56.~Par^. 353 to 356.—^. 128. 
Ride 7. Possessive Case — continued. 

1. Questions. — 353. When the name of the Possessor is complex^ to which 
word is the Case ending annexed ? When several explanatory nouns are 
appended to the namef to which is the sign affixed ? When does the occupa- 
tion or title receive the sign ? When is it preferable to use the particle of ? 

S&4. When should the Norman Possessive of be used rather than tiie 
Saxon ? What caution is given on this point ? Show that the particle qf 
is not always equivalent in meaning to the Saxon. 

355. When the thing possessed is only on« of a number yhovf\&th& possessive 
expressed ? When there is only one o^«rt possessed, in what case is the word 
following o/? Explain the difference between " This picture of mjfriendPs** 
and V This picture of mj friend." In employing the Possessive Pronouns, 
when is the insertion of a Numeral necessary ? 

35G. What cases do Participial Nouns govern ? 

2. Exercises. — Errors to be corrected. — 353. This canal is the 
Duke's of Bridgewater. This is the Duchess of Kents residence. 
This is Dr. Blomfield's, the Bishop of London's. I csdled at Mr. 
Johnson's the draper's. I have left the parcel at Messrs. Long- 
mans, the publishers. This palace was his Eoyal Highness's, the 
Duke of Clarence's. These psalms are David's the king, priest, 
and prophet's of the Jewish people. I will not for David's, thy 
£a.tlier^s sake. This is Sir Walter Scott's work, the celebrated 
novelist and poet's. This statue is the Duke of Wellingtons. He 
bought the articles at Wilson's, the druggist's. These orations 
are Cicero's, the most eloquent man of antiquity's. He took 
refuge at the ambassador, the king's representative's. These 
were purcliased at Thomson's the cutler's. He called at John- 
son's, the bookseller^s shop. He sent to Wilson's, the draper's 
shop. This is Lord Bacon's sentiment, the great precursor's of 
Locke and Newton. 

354. a. Virtue's man is an amiable character. These ornaments 
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are used merely for elegance's sake. The Commons' house have 
finished their debates, let us go to the Lord's house. It was his 
brother's wife's mother s house. It was necessary to have both 
the physician's and the surgeon's advice. — b. The extent of the 
prerogative of the king of England is sufficiently ascertained. 
The extent of the dominions of the Emperor of Kussia is very 
great. 

355. a. These pictures of the duke were sent to him from Italy. 
It was a proposal of your brother. He employed another friend 
of his father to publish the vindication. — b. This picture of 
Charles's does not much resemble him. The vsstate of William's 
is much encumbered. This is the eldest son of the Duke of 
Wellington's. 

356. Much depends on this rule being observed. What is the 
cause of the earth moving round the sun ? If we alter the situa- 
tion of any of the words, we shall presently be sensible of the 
melody suffering. Such will ever be the effect of youth asso- 
ciating with vicious companions. 

Promiscuous Exercises on Rule 7. — 349 to 356. 

Errors to be corrected. — Honour is virtues reward. Wisdom 
is the minds health. Learnings root is bitter, but the j&ruit is 
sweet. And Thryons walls Alpheus streams enclose. On this 
trial, the judge and the jurys sentiments were at variance. Till, 
vain of mortals empty praise, he strove. They implicitly obeyed 
the protector's, as they called him, imperious mandates. Forbes* 
Oriental Memoirs. Moses rod was turned into a serpent. The 
estate of the corporation's is much encumbered. Much depends 
on John making the experiment. We have seen the Misses 
Johnson. Peter's, John's, and James's occupation was that of 
fishermen. The duke and Mr. C.'s horses ran. I esteem him for 
his father's and mother^s sake. This measure gained the king, as 
well as the people's approbation. This is the Duke's of Leinster's. 
My son's wife's brother called this morning. The articles were 
purchased at Wilson's, the grocer's. The news of the defeat of 
the ajrmy of the Turks was unfounded. 

ZSxeroise 56 d. 

Promiscuous Exercises on all the preceding Rules. 

Errors to be corrected. — It is amidst the trials and sorrows that 
infidelity appears in its proper and most frightful aspect. When 
subjected to multifarious ills, to which flesh is heir, what are there 
to uphold our spirit but the discoveries and the prospects that are 
unfolded to us by the revelation ? What, for this purpose, can 
be compared with the belief, that every thing here below are 
under the management of infinite wisdom and goodness, and that 
there is an immortality of bliss awaiting us in another world? If 
this conviction be taken away, what is there to T^hich we can have 
recourse, on which a mind may "patienllj aai^ «aS.«s\5 xcf^^^m^ 
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season of adversity ? "Where is a balm which I may apply with 
effect to my wounded heart, after I have rejected the aid of an 
Almighty Physician ? Impose upon me whatever hardships you 
please ; give me nothing but bread of sorrow to eat ; take from 
me friends in whom I had placed my confidence ; lay me in the 
cold hut of poverty, and on a thorny bed of disease ; set the 
death before me in all its terrors ; do all this, — only let me trust 
in my Saviour, and pillow my head on a bosom of Omnipotence, 
and I will fear no evil, — ^I will rise superior to aflliction, — I will 
rejoice in my tribulation. ' 

On these causes depend all our happiness or misery. The pro- 
perty of John, I mean his books and furniture, were whoUy de- 
stroyed. The witness evidence was decisive. This prodigy of 
learning, this scholar, critic, and antiquarian, were entirely desti- . 
tute of good breeding and civility. In this place there were not 
only security, but an abundance of provisions. Thomas disposi- 
tion is better than his brothers, and he appears to be the happier 
man ; but some degree of trouble is aU mens' portion. A multi- 
plicity of kind offices, in persons frequently conversant with one 
another, are the bond of society and friendship. 

His eloquence, not his virtue, render him popular. The prince, 
as weU as the people, were culpable. They impeached the go- 
vernor, he that was suspected before. The president, with his 
servant, are expected to-morrow. The fleet were seen sailing up 
the channel. The king has conferred upon him the title of a 
duke. All mankind composes one family. Every day and every 
hour bring employment. By whose power, all good and evil is 
distributed. How long he will remain abroad, or what countries 
he intends visiting, are unknown to me. 

Z^xerdse 57.— Kesson 57.— Par«. 357 to 363.-^. 130. 
Rtde 8. Adjectives and Adjective Pronouns, 

1. Qwe*«wM.— 367. "With what must every Adjective a^ree ? When have 
the words Waee^ dozen, pair, &c. , a singular, and when a plural form ? When 
the quality or property of a Subject is implied, whether should a noun or 
adjective be employed ? 

358, 359. Explain this, these means, that, those means ;—amendSf a mean. 
Show how we use this and that in reference to persons or things previously 
mentioned. Explain/orm«r and latter ; — later, latest ; — latter , last. 

360. In what number must verbs agreeing with each, everp, either, neitJier, 
be ? Explain the meaning of each,— either. Give an instance of the im- 
proper use of eUher for each. Explain the meaning and application of bothy 
— every, — all, — any, — none^ — some, — muchj — many, — whole. Instance an im- 
proper use of many. 

361. Say when the Comparative degree is employed ;— when the Superlative. 
When is the Comparative followed by than ; — by of? When the Superlative 
is used, in what class are the objects compared ? State the influence of the 
word other, when placed after a Comparative. Give instances. Show the 
impropriety of the phrases of all others, of any other after a Comparative. 
Give some other violations. What government have t?ian and as ? 

862, 363. Which kind of Comparatives and Superlatives should be 
avoided ? What kind of Adjectives admits of no comporiaou «A. «2i\'l 

2, Exercises, — Errors to he corrected, — Zbl , "M-axv^ «* xaasi 'nr^a 
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present. You will find the remark in the second or third pages. 
The well was twenty foot* deep. He has been playing this four 
hours. He is a friend to no interests, but to that of truth and 
virtue ; nor a foe to any, but to that of vice and folly. Those 
kind of men is not to be trusted. These sort of actions was re- 
corded by the minstrels. 

358. He was industrious, frugal, and discreet, and by this 
means he became wealthy. He was virtuous, and by tliose means 
he was respected. He was so prudent as to adopt the happy 
means between presumption and timidity. 

359. Keligion raises men above themselves; irreligion sinks 
them beneath the brutes : that, binds them down to a poor piti- 
able speck of perishable earth ; this, opens for them a prospect to 
the skies. Rex and Tyrannus are of very different characters ; 
the one rules his people by laws to which they consent ; the other 
by his absolute will and power : this is called freedom ; that^ 
tyranny. 

360. Give to every one their due. Neither of tliose men were 
honourable. Each of them in their turn receive the benefits to 
which they are entitled. Every person, whatever be their station, 
are bound by the duties of morality and religion. The harbour 
on either side was well defended. The land on either side the 
river was fertile. Either party was culpable. 

Are we to expect either of the four gentlemen, whom we met 
at your house ? Many gallant efforts were made by either party ; 
and success was for some time doubtful. Each man is moitaL 
On either side of the river was there the tree of life. 

361. He is the tallest of the two. The opposite scale is the 
heaviest. Of the three, John is the more learned. William, 
Thomas, and Henry came ; the latter seems to be in ill health. 

I understood him the best of all others who spoke upon the subject. Eve 
was the fairest of all her daughters. She is the most amiable of all her 
sisters. Of all his brothers he has the most talent. He is the best of any 
man I know. He, of all others, made the greatest figure. Men in the 
highest stations have, of all others, the least liberty. 

362. The tongue is like a race-horse, which runs the faster the 
lesser Weight it carries. The Supreme Being is the wisest, the 
most powerfulest, and the most best of beings. 

363. His work was more perfect than his brother's. It was 
situated on the extremest point of the land. He was chief est 
among ten thousand. The house is quite fuU. That opinion is 
too universal to be rejected. 

Z^xeroise SO. — ^KeMon S9.—Par8, 364 to 367.—^. 133. 

Btde 8. Adjectives — continued. 

1. QaesHoru.—Z^. Say how Adjectives ought to \)e placed with regard to 
their Subjects. Show the difference between " thefirtt <iro," and " the two 
first ;"—'* the last three," and " the three last.'* 

363. Show when an Aci;ective should be used ;— when an Adeerb. Quote a 
few deviaUouB from the rule by the poeta. 'Wla.&t \a a^flt^^rtJiXvTessBJcQ^Xft^o 
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Adverbs in ?y ? Quote some instances in which Ac^'ectives are improperly 
used for Adverbs ; — some in which Adverbs are used improperly for Adjec- 
tives ; — some showing the proper application of the Adverb. Quote the 
general rule for the use of the Adjective ; — of the Adverb, Give instances. 

366. How is the word such applied ? When the noun is placed ^«< in a 
phrase, whether should such or so be used? When an Article is intro- 
duced, how is it placed with regard to such and the noun ? State the 
redundant use of other. Give an instance of a Substantive used a<^ee- 
tively. 

367. State the general PotUion of the Adjective. Mention some exceptions 
to the rule. 

2. Exercises, — Errors to he corrected. — 364. Thomas is equipped 
with a new pair of shoes, and a new pair of gloves ; he is the 
servant of an old rich man. The orchard is planted with five 
rows of trees ; the first three are apple-trees, a^d the other two 
are pear-trees. 

365. He writes tolerable well. He speaks improper. He acted 
agreeable to his instructions. His manner of living was singular 
absurd. Three months' notice is required to be given previous to 
a pupil's leaving the school. I intend, conformable to my plan, 
to suggest a few hints. — His conduct was agreeably to his notions 
of honour. The rose smells sweetly. From these favourable 
beginnings, we may hope for a soon and prosperous issue. — They 
rejected advice and conducted themselves exceedingly indis- 
creetly. 

He is more experienced and older than she.* She is the more 
attractive and handsomer of the two. That is a very unpretending 
and useful little volume. 

Promiscuous Exercises on Bvle 8.-357 to 367. 

Errors to he corrected. — These kind of things gives no satisfac- 
tion. 'Tis more easier to build two chimneys, than to maintain 
one. The conspiracy was the easier discovered, from its being 
known to many. The amputation was exceeding well performed, 
and saved the patient's life. He was so deeply impressed with the 
subject, that few could speak nobler upon it. This person em- 
braced every opportunity to display lus talents ; and by these 
means rendered himself ridiculous. The bird flew swift. Con- 
formably to their vehemence of thought, was their vehemence of 
gesture. The two first in the row are cherry-trees, the two others 
are pear-trees. The lute sighed soft. Neither of my friends were 
aware of the consequence. Virtue and vice are very different in 
their consequences ; this leads to happiness, that to misery. 

How many a misfortune should we avoid, if we were more cir- 
cumspect. Either of them have their work appointed. He is 
the better of the three. My counsel to each of you is, that you 
should make it your endeavour to come to a friendly agreement. 
He is such an unruly boy, that he will corrupt the whole school. 
That is the most grossest insult that could be offered to any one. 

• In the position of adjectives, the longest adiecti-vo ^oxiMl «.«GEtv^^ \» 
placed the laeL 
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The two first or first two boys shall receive the rewards. He 
addressed several exhortations to them suitably to their circum- 
stances. Agreeable to my promise I now write to you. The 
quarrel became so universal and national. He is a new created 
knight, and his dignity sits awkward upon him. Virtue confers 
the most supreme dignity on man. 

Sxercise 59.— Xiesson 59. — Pars, 368 to 374.— p. 135. 

Euie 9. Personal Pronouns, 

1. Questions. — 368. In what do Pronomis agree with the Nouns which th^ 
represent ? What words are sometimes used in writing for /, mine ? When 
part of the sentence is the antecedent, in what gender and number is the 
Pronoun ? 

869, 370. Show the impropriety of the expression, " The boy he is good." 
Show the difEerence between Personal Pronouns and these and those. At 
the beginning of a sentence when may they and when those be used ? 

371, 372. Show how It is and It teas are often used. State when this mode 
is improper. Give instances showing that Tfuin and As do not govern any 
case. 

873, 374. State what cases ! Oh ! Ah ! require. Show the difference be- 
tween Oh! and 0! Show the proper Position of the Personal Pronouns. 
Name the different ways of employing the pronoun It, 

2. Exercises. — Errors to he corrected. — 368. A person may 
make themselves happy, though they do not possess great riches. 
I do not think any one should incur censure for being tender of 
their reputation. A soul inspired with the love of truth, will 
keep all his powers attentive to the pursuit of it. His sound 
understanding and refined education discovered itself at a single 
interview. The male, amongst birds, seems to discover no beauty, 
but in the colour of its species. The foe is not so forward as we 
supposed them to be. 

When, yet a boy, his herds you stole ; 
With angry view, the threatening pow'r 
Bade thee the fraudful prey restore. 

369. Whatever Chaldean antiquities he could procure, he 
sent them into Greece. Disappointments and afflictions, however 
disagreeable, they often improve us. What I have told you, it 
is the truth. 

370. a. Observe them four men walking. The library given 
by the king, will be arranged in them beautiful rooms. Persons, 
the most abandoned to all sense of goodness, sometimes wish 
them who are, related to them to be of a different character. 

b. None more impatiently suffer injuries than those that are 
most forward in doing them. 

371. b. It is remarkable his continual endeavours to serve us, 
notwithstanding our ingratitude. It is an unanswerable ai^ument 
of a very refined age, the wonderful civilities, that have passed 
between the nation of authors and that of readers. 

372. They are much greater gainers than me by this happy 
event. He is much more learned than her. The undertaking was 
much better executed by his brother than he. You are as tall as 

him. Ton are as skilful as them. 
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373. Ah! miserable thee, who triflest away thy time. Oh! 
happy we, surrounded by so many blessings. 

374. He and you were busy. I and he have been consulting the 
biographical chart. I and you have not written our exercises. 

Promts. Errors on the whole Rule. — 368 to 3,74. The apostles, 
who immediately conversed with our Saviodr, they had the testi- 
mony of their own senses for his divine authority. They who 
talk shall be fined. She is as learned as me. Lend me them 
books. If the pupil has genius, application to study will improve 
and adorn them. It is false, what he asserts. The Eoyal George 
foundered at sea, she overset, and lost most of her men. Ah ! 
wretched thee, who hast rejected good advice. They know how 
to write as well as him. Take handfuls of ashes of the furnace, 
and let Moses sprinkle it towards heaven, in the sight of Pharaoh ; 
and it shall become small dust. He sees no one in prosperity 
without envying them. The fair sex, whose task is not to mingle 
in the labours of common life, has its own part assigned it to act. 
Virtue and truth are in itself convincing. It will be useless your 
attempting to do it. They who are in the first class may repeat 
their lessons. 

While the various landscape lies, 

CJonspicuoas to thy piercing eyes ; 

Say on what hoary mountain's side, 

'Midst falls of water you reside. 

Z^xeroise 60.— Xiesson 60.—Pars. 375 to 381.-^. 136. 
Rule 10. Relative Pronouns. 

1. QuMfo'ofM.— 375. state in what a Relative agrees with its Antecedent, 
and in what it does not. When a Personal Pronoun is used, with what does 
the Belative agree ? Which is the proper Noun to be employed in Interro- 
gation* with a Neuter Verb ? 

876. Say in what case is the Relative when it denotes the SuJtgect. When 
both Antecedent and Belative are Nominatives, to which verb is the Rela- 
tive the Nominative ? When a Noun comes between the Relative and the 
Verb, tell the case of the Relative. Give instances. 

377. State the proper use of who, which. How are wfw and which used in 
Interrogations? — when part of a sentence is the Antecedent ? How iawho 
or which used with noims of multitude? When is who applied to children ? 
Why is "After which event" incorrect? 

878, 879. Instead of of which, what word may be used ? Show when who 
is improperly used. State the proper uses of That. 

880, 381 . Quote instances in which what and that are improperly used. Ex- 
plain or correct " All fevers except what ; " — " What with anxiety and what 
with sickness ; "— *• They would not believe but that I was guilty." How is 
somewhat sometimes used ? Show how a Compoimd Pronoun is frequently 
In different cases. Explain the words whichsoever ^ whatsoever, howsoever, 
whoever, whatever, whosoever, &c. 

2. Exercises. — Errors to he corrected. — 375. He who trust in the 
Almighty, will never be without a friend. Thou, who knows all 
things, canst speedily remove these my troubles. A man of 
abilities, who direct the whole vigour of his mind to one point, 
will seldom be finally unsuccessful. The men and women who 
was there, wondered at his conduct. "NeitYiet Wvft \o^t Tiort >3afc 
rhetoric, which distingmsh the doctor, was a\Ae to\ets>aL^^"OaRi\ft.. 
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376. Se is a man whom, as far as I am able to judge, deserves 
your esteem. It is not to be expected that they, whom in early 
life have been dark and deceitfii, should afterwards become feir 
and ingenuous. He, who grow old without religious hopes, be- 
come miserable. The errors which proceeds from ignorance or in- 
advertence, is not to be too harshly censured. When I arrived, who 
should I see, but your brother. They who have laboured to make 
us wise and good are the persons who we ought to love and respect, 
and who we ought to be grateful to. Who was that sent to ? 

377. a. St. Paul wrote to the Roman converts, some of which 
had been heathens. They seem to take the sun out of the 
world, which take friendship out of it. — b. Who of you convineeth 
me of sin ? Who of these men came to his assistance? — d. The 
court, who gives currency to manners, ought to be exemplary. 
The army was divided into battalions, each of whom was composed 
of men from the same country. The people with which he lodged 
are respectable. The child whom we saw could not walk. The 
animals whom you describe come from Bengal. Shun vicious 
pleasure, who is a deadly mischief. 

378. *. It is no wonder that he did not succeed at the court of 
Queen Elizabeth, who was but another name for prudence and 
economy. Julius Caesar, who is a name reverenced by the am- 
bitious, was murdered by his citizens. 

379. a, b. We may justly consider him as one of the most me- 
morable men who have done honour to modern times. He was 
the ablest minister which James ever possessed. Give me any- 
thing which you please.— c. The ministers and measures which 
distinguished his reign, are still regarded with admiration. 

380. He would not be persuaded, but what I was greatly in 
fault. Not but what we are to make allowance for his good 
humour in the affair. It is accepted according to that a man 
hath. I relate that I have seen. — d. These commendations of 
his children appear to have been made in somewhat an injudi- 
cious manner. 

381. Howsoever learned he may be, he is not candid. On 
whichsoever side it is viewed, it will bear examination, 

Z^xercise 61 a.— Wesson 61. — Pars,^S2 to 386.— p. 138. 
Sule 10. Relative Pronouns — continued. 

1. QtfM^iM.— 882. To prevent ambignity, how should the Eelative be 
placed with regard to its Antecedent ? 

883. When there are two Antecedents of different persons, state with which 
the Eelative agrees. Show the difference between "I am the man wJw com- 
mand you," and " I am the man toho commands you." Explain " Is t/ pou 
that has written this letter ?" In Scripture language, with which of two 
Antecedents does the Relative agree ? 

384. Quote the Rule and example for the same Antecedent preserving the 
iame Relative. What is said with regard to the Verb in such instances ? 

885, 386. Give an instance of the improper omission of the Relative. What 
must every Relative have ? Show that the word than has no government. 
What slgaiScation had than formerly t &tate ttxe i^xopec Position of the 
Selatire. 
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2. Exercises. — Errors to be corrected. — 382. There are millious 
of people in the empire of China whose support is derived almost 
entirely from rice. He involved a friend in a troublesome law- 
suit, who had always supported him. 

383. a. b. I treat you as a boy who love to learn, and are am- 
bitious of receiving instructions. I acknowledge that I am the 
teacher who adopt that sentiment, and maintains the propriety of 
such measures. I am the Lord thy God, who teacheth thee to 
profit, and who lead thee by the way thou shouldstgo. I am the 
person who advise such things. 

d. Thou art the Lord, who did choose Abraham, and broughtest 
him forth out of Ur of the Chaldees. 

384. Of the battles in which he fought, and that were so severely 
contested, he has given an interesting account. A long life may 
be passed without finding a friend in- whose understanding and 
virtue we can equally confide, and the opinion of whom we can 
value for its justness and sincerity. 

385. a. His conduct is not scandalous ; and that is the best can 
be said of it. He discovered some qualities in the youth of a 
disagreeable nature, and to him were wholly unaccountable. — 
b. Who studies much and properly, will become learned. 

Promisczu)tis Exercises on Bute 10. — 376 to 386. 

Errors to be corrected. — They which seek wisdom will certainly 
find it. I am not satisfied but what he is still culpable. The 
wheel kiUed another man, which is the sixth which have lost their 
lives by this means. Li whatsoever light it is contemplated, it 
will appear wonderful. He is like a beast of prey who destroys 
without pity. He instructed and fed the crowds who surrounded 
him. The men and things which he has studied have not improved 
his morals. The servant betrayed his master with a kiss, who had 
never before been suspected of treachery. He showed a spirit of 
forgiveness and a magnanimity that does honour to human nature. 
He is a man who delight in returning a favour received. All who 
were present loudly applauded him. Ajax was one of the most 
valiant of the Greeks who went to the siege of Troy. The club, 
of whom I am a member, was engaged last night on a discourse 
on honour. 

Phalaris, who is a name ever to be detested, was put to death 
by the people of Agrige^tum. Who of those persons has de- 
fended the accused ? I am the man who attempt it. They who 
much is given to, will have much to answer for. He asked me, 
how 1 liked the man who I have just mentioned. He is a man 
whom, as far as my observation extends, will not disgrace your 
pataronage. The gentleman whom we met is an old friend which 
I much respect. For who are you waiting? Thou art He who 
breathest on the earth the breath of spring, and who covereth. if 
■with verdure and beauty. He is one of thoae meii Wi^kX. ?.«u"^«. tssql^ 
and does little. 
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ZSxercise 61 b. 

Promiscuous Exercises on all the preceding Rides. 

1. To sit on rocks, to muse o'er flood and fell, 
To slowly trace the forest shady scene, 
Where things who own not mans dominion dwell. 
And mortal foot have ne'er or rarely been ; 
To climb the trackless mountain all unseen, 
With the wild flock that never need a fold ; 
Alone o'er steeps and foaming falls to lean ; — 
These are not solitude ; 'tis but to hold 
Converse with Natures charms, and view its stores "anroll'd. 
But midst the crowd, the hum, the shock of men. 
To hear, to see, to feel, and to possess, 
And roam along the worlds tired denizen, 
With none which bless us, none which we can bless ; 
Minions of splendour shrinking from distress ; 
None that, with kindred consciousness endued, 
If we were not^ would seem to smile the less 
Of all who flatter'd, follow'd, sought, and sued : 
This is to be alone ; this, this is solitude ! 

2. To be ever active in laudable pursuits are the distinguishing 
characteristic of a man of merit. Thou bore with our infirmities, 
thou didst forgive our iniquities. A wise man will desire no 
more than he can get justly, use soberly, distribute cheerfully, 
and live upon contentedly. 

3. When we compare the works of Nature with those of Art, 
we find that the fooner has great superiority over the latter. He 
puts down the mighty, and exalteth the humble. Your regard 
and mine was equal. Whatever were his birth, his education 
was good. Man is not such a machine as a clock, or a watch, 
whidi move merely as they are moved. 

4. What art thou ? speak, that on designs imknown. 
While others sleep, thus range the camp alone, 

6. a. God alone is maker and preserver of all things. — h. He 
has blessed you with plenty, he hath crowned you with honours. 
— c. He whose principles are correct, whose conduct honourable, 
need not regard the little calumnies of the envious. — d. Our 
wisdom, prudence, and piety ; our present conduct and our future 
hope ; is all influenced by the use of our rational powers. 

6. A train of heroes followed through the field, 
Which bore by turns great Ajux seVn fold shield. 

Sxercise 61c. 
PromiscuoiLs Exercises on all the preceding Bides — continued. 

7. The author of this work, wishing to present it as correct as 
j)ossible to the public, he adds the following emendations. Vice 
and irreljgion had gained the asceiidaiic^, wi^ >iJcicfl: m<(st»l ^\^ar 
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racter at the lowest ebb. Many of the natiyes which visited us, 
were intelligent persons. 

8. How rarely Eeason guides the stubborn choice, 
Rule the bold hand, or prompt the suppliant voice. 

9. Not one of the copies which was first published, are now to be 
procured. There were almost an endless variety of the feathered 
race ; and among them were the humming-bird. The whole man, 
with his virtues or vices, are finely and exactly described. Piety 
towards God, as well as sobriety and virtue, are necessary quali- 
fications to make a truly wise and judicious man. 

10. In his exhortations he is louder than them. Such was the 
abbey-church which he erected at Westminster, and served after- 
wards as a pattern for other buildings. Envy and ignorance is 
prone to misrepresent the best motives, and the most laudable 
conduct. The Arcadians being an inland people, they were un- 
skilled in navigation. 

11. It is worse than death what I have suffered. Such passages 
as are excessive bad, are committed to the margin. A high degree 
of mental maturity and of acquired knowledge, are necessary to 
enable us to derive advantage and avoid inconvenience, from 
visiting a foreign nation. Crocodiles lay a great number of eggs, 
which, if they were not frequently destroyed by other animals, 
Egypt would swarm with them. 

12. He lives freely from care. He dresses very neat. I see you 
have a new pair of gloves. They did not behave with that de- 
corum which is the duty of every gentleman to observe. A serious 
application to the sciences and liberal arts soften and humanize 
the temper, and cherish those fine emotions in which ^ue virtue 
and honour consists. 

13. Knowledge of nature open the universe to our view ; enable 
US to judge worthily of the constitution of things ; secure us from 
the weakness of vulgar superstitions ; and contribute in many 
ways to the health and security, the convenience and pleasure, of 
human life. Each pair build themselves separate habitations. 

Bzeroise 62.— Xiesson 62.— Par^. 387 to 394.—^. 140. 
Bule 11. Government of Verbs, 

1. Queift'ofM.— 887. Wliat case do Transitive Verbs govern ? What does 
every Transitive Verb require ? How should the Objective case be placed 
with regard to the Verb ? State the proper position of the Nominative and 
(Hifective Oases of Nouns ;— of Personal and Relative Pronouns. 

d88, 389. Correct the following— "I must premise with these circum- 
stanoee.'* Name the verbs which in familiar language have two OlyecHves. 
By what case are these verbs sometimes followed when in the passive voice ? 
Alter — ^"They were asked a question." Explain — ^"They procJlaimed him 
king:* 

890, 891. Show how Intransitives are connected with a noun or pronoun. 
Correct—" Qo^fiee thee away."—" The nearer his successes approached him." 
Show what governs years in—" He resided many years*' When do some 
Intransitives govern an Ofdective? How do you decide with verbs which are 
sometimes Transitive and sometimes Intransitive ? Explain, the Qx\!c«ar 
sions, have come, are eome, have gone, are gone, &c. 
B 
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892, 398, 894. What case have the verbs To Be and PaasiTa Veite «C 
Naming ? Explain — " Ia.mhe whom they invited ;" *• Whom do yon taaa 
him to be ? " " Who do men say that 7 am ? " How are Passive Verbs joinei 
to their agents ? Name a violation of the role. Explain or comoct — ** ISte 
was to blame ; " "A house to let," 

2. Exercises. — Errors to be corrected, — 387. You are the friend 
who I esteem. Take care who you admit into your friendship. He, 
who you accuse in such violent terms, I declare and maintain to 
be innocent. He, who you ignorantly worship, declare I unto 
you. I will not desert ye, I will .not give ye up a prey to the 
enemy. Who do you see on the other side of Uie river? He^ 
who is weak, receive. He invited my brother and I to ezamind 
his library. Whatever others do, let you and I act wisely. 

388. He shaU not want for encouragement. We can by no 
means allow of these liberties. Accusations like these do not 
diminish from his merits. 

390. He will one day repent him of doing these things. The 
popular lords did not fail to enlarge themselves on the subject. I 
think it by no means a fit and decent thing to vie charities. 

391. This person was entered into a conspiracy against his 
master. Fifty men are deserted from the army. He was entered 
into the connexion, before the consequences were considered. The 
influence of his corrupt example was then entirely ceased. The 
commissioners being come. Being at length entered the senate 
house. The sun was risen upon the earth when Lot entered Zoar. 
The pine-apple is the most delicious fruit that has grown. 

392. It is him who has produced that mischief. If I were him, 
I would be more cautious. I always understood it to be he that 
wrote the book. Can you believe that it was her who made that 
noise ? Whom do they say that I am ? Who do you think him 
to be ? We know it to be they. Be not afraid, it is me. 

393. The queen was accompanied with the state officers of the 
crown. They were slain with the arrows of the enemy. Many 
are apt to be dazzled with too much splendour. 

Promiscuous Exercises on Rtde 11. — 387 to 394. 

Errors to he corrected. — He and they we know, but who are you? 
He who committed the offence, you should correct, not I who am 
innocent. They approached themselves nearer the summit of 
their wishes. And 'mien he was entered into a ship, his disciples 
followed him. Whom do the people say that we are ? Who did 
they entertain so freely ? She that is idle and mischievous, re- 
prove sharply. Let thou and me unite to oppose this growing 
evil. It seems to have been him who conducted himself so well. 
I shall premise with two or three general observations. If such 
has been his conduct, what has become of his virtue ? Whom, 
you all know, are honourable men. While I live, he shall never 
want for a friend. I believe it to have been they. He being set 
out, we must hasten to depart. I into foreign realms my fete 
convejB. The temptation was gceat to a prince, whom, without 
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doubt, did not want ambition. We cannot allow of his remidning 
behind. These works are greatly corrupted with the interpola- 
tions of ignorant critics. 

ZzerolM 63.— &eiMion 63.— Par«. 395, 396.— p. 142. 
Rtde 12. The Subjwnctive Mood. 

1. Q,ue$tion8.—2ld&. When is the Sultjunetive Mood employed, and by what 
words is it generally preceded ? What determines the Tense to be em- 
ployed ? Explain what is meant by a Concessive Clause ; and say what/orm 
of the Verb is always used. Name the Present and Past Tenses of the Sub- 
jnnctiye. 

896. Explain and illustrate the Subjunctive Present ;— tiie Past ;— the iSup- 
posiHonal ;— the Future. State the more general form of the Subjunctdye 
Future, Name the conjunctions implying condition^ suppositionf doubt 

2. Exercises, — Errors to he corrected. — 395. a. Ifhe do sincerely 
believe the truths of religion, let him act accordingly. No one 
should engage in that business, unless he aim at reputation, or 
hopes for some advantage. 

o. If thou had succeeded, perhaps thou wouldst not be the 
happier for it. If thou did reject him, thou wast culpable. "Was 
I Parmenio, I would act differently. Despise not any condition, 
lest it happens to be your own. If thou may share in his la- 
bours, be thankful and do it cheerfully. If thou would improve 
in knowledge, be diligent. I shall walk in the fields to-day unless 
it rains. Take care that thou breakest not any of the established 
roles. 

c. Though he be high, he has respect to the lowly. Though 
thou will not acknowledge, thou canst not deny the fact. Though 
he was thy friend, he would not defend thy conduct. 

Promiscuous Exercises on the whole Rule, 

Errors to he corrected, — If he speak only to display his abilities, 
he is unworthy of attention. Unless he learns faster, he will be 
no«6cholar. As the governess were present, the children behaved 
properly. Remember what thou wert, and be humble. Though 
I was perfect, yet would I not presume. Though thou did iiyure 
him, he harbours no resentment. If thou gave liberally, thou 
wilt receive a liberal reward. He enlarged on those dangers, 
that thou should avoid them. 

And if the night have gathei^d aught of evil, or concealed. 
Disperse it, as now light dispels the dark. 

If William desire to gain esteem and love, he does not employ 
the proper means. Though self-control produce some uneasiness, 
it is lighit when compared with the pain of vicious indulgence. If 
he have promised, he must be faithful to his engagement. If 
thoQ be in the fields and beholdest the clear blue sky; if thou be 
locking at the grand and beautiful spectacle of creation, and art 
delighted with the lovely scene, oiight not thy thoughts to rise to 
the great First Cause, with the highest admiration, with the 
deepest reverence, and with the warmest gratvtud.e'^ 
B 2 
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Zzerotoe 6«.— AeMon e^n-^Pars. 397 to 399.—^. 149. 

Bule 13. The Infinitive Mood. 

1. Qite»tUms.—Z91, When two Yerbe come together, in what Mbodk 
the latter placed ? What word is understood when the latter verb denota 
the end J purpose, kc. ? Give instances of Infinitiyes governed by Ad(j^dfm^ 
BubttantivM, kc. ;->of Infinitives following cw, than^ ought',— ctt theimpniiicr 
use of the Infinitive for a IfominaHve and Verb. 

398. Name the Verbs which govern the Infinitive without the prefix ft. 
How are these verbs bsed in the PaMive 7 When do Have and Dare xeqnire A 
prefixed ? Quote the observations with r^rard to Need, 

399. State after what verbs the Present Participle is used instead of the 
Infinitive Mood. Name the Verbs which prefer the word that with a pa* 
lonal verb to the Infinitive Mood. 

2. Exercises. — Errors to he corrected. — 397. God wills not a 
sinner die. We ought not act hastily. Endeavonr improve. 
It is better forgive an ii^jurj, than perpetuate a quarreL It is so 
excellent, as deserve my -warmest commendation. 

d. May we always act uprightly, to do that which conacienoe 
What went ye out for to see ? We should not be Uke many perBons^ to 
predate the virtues they do not possess. 

398. a. He needs not to make such a noise. I feel pangs of 
grief, and emotions of sorrow, to seize my heart. How deligfatftil 
to behold a young man to resist the allurements of vice, to despise 
the voice of flattery, and to cheerfully obey the call of duty! 
We heard the thunder to rolL 

b. They have been bid go. She has been made observe. They 
have been heard say. He will be seen prosper. 

399. a. Vary the following expressions'. — ^They heard him re- 
mark ; He observed him do it ; They beheld him run about. 

b. Vary the following sentences : — ^We vdsh him to study ; You 
believed him to be industrious; He regrets to have consulted him 
so late ; He denied it to be an error. He is said to have written 
a poem. Bills are requested to be paid half-yearly. 

Promiscuous Exercises on the whole Rule. — ^We saw the lightning 
to flash. They acted with so much reserve, that some persons 
doubted them to be sincere. It is the difference of their conduct 
which makes us to approve the one, and to reject the other. I 
knew him to attend public meetings. He was seen paint with 
great attention. Kight bids us to rest He dares not to assert it. 
He found him to idle about I perceive him to climb the will. 
It is better live on a little, than outlive a great deal. He wiU 
one day wish to have written to him sooner. 

Szeroise 65 a.— Sbesson €S,—Pars. 400 to 405.— 2>. 144. 
Bule 14. Use of the Tenses. 

1. QuedUms.—Am. State the Bnle for the U»e of (he Tenses. Oive examples. 
Correct and explain—" I had rather do it ;" " Be that as it urill,** What is 
P ^M with regard to the abbremated Subjunctive ? 

401. State when the Nominative should ffenerallp be repeated ;— when 
should it aluxxffi be repeated ? 
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402. In what Tense should an ImmutdbU ?VttM be expressed though quoted 
-with a past obeervation ? When the thing asserted is variable^ what Tense 
should then be employed ? 

403. State whether a verb or participle is used after the verbs hatfe and 
be. Give an instance of the improper use of th ■ perfect participle. 

404, 405. What Hme is implied when a Present Tense is used after when^ till^ 
&c. ? Show how the active verb do is sometimes improperly used ; and 
state when it is properly employed. Give instances of the violations of the 
rule. 

2. Exercises. — Errors to be corrected. — 400. He has given me 
yesterday a valuable book, but to-day he took it from me. I 
thought, by the accent, it had been an apostrophe to his child. 
He has lately lost an only son. He has been formerly very dis- 
orderly ; but this year, to the present time, he was decent and 
regular. I have been in London a year, and seen the king last 
summer. After we visited London, we returned content and 
thankful, to our retired and peaceful habitation. He had rather 
ride than walk. Was I to enimierate all his virtues, it would 
look like flattery. • 

401. He asserted what could not prove. We have written and 
may write again. Neither did he execute the work, nor was 
willing. They have promised, but cannot perform it. 

402. a. The ancients asserted that virtue was its own reward. 
He said that fever always produced thirst. He constantly de- 
clared, that eternal felicity awaited the pious. — b. Thomas said 
that be is contented. 5e informed us that the weather is very 
yariable. 

403. a. He has chose to ride. He has forsook him. The 
desk has been shook. They have chose the part of honour and 
virtue. The bread that has been eat is soon forgot. 

b. By too eager pursuit, he run a great risk of being disap- 
pointed. He was greatly heated, and drunk with avidity. 

404. We shall welcome him when he arrive. He must suflfer 
before he repent. As soon as he return, we will recommence our 
studies. The prisoners are not accounted guilty, till they be 
convicted. When he have completed his work, he shall receive 
his wages. 

406. He went much more slowly than he ought to have done. 
He slept longer than he s^hould have done. This number of the 
" Spectator " does not end, as it might very well have done, with 
the former beautiful period. He has Ijeen writing these two 
hours, and will do so for two hours longer. Never was man so 
teased, or suffered half the uneasiness, as I have done this evening. 

Xxerdse 65 5.— Kesson €S^—Pars. 406 to 409.— p. 146. 
Suleli. Use of the Tenses — continued. 

1. Quef^JbfM.— 406. What caution is given for the structure of Con^pound 
Tenses? 

407. When Auxiliaries are employed in the leading clause, how should th« 
subsequent verb be expressed ? Give instances. "How do ttva \iexks«& \si. \&» 
Indicative correspond with those in the Subjunctive^ 
408, In the SubjuDctive, when negation la impWed, \iOvi aie ■pnxKtA vxA^ 
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ptut time denoted ? When the sabsequent verb follows at if, how are 
preterit and peut time denoted ? Give instances and explain eaai, 

409. By what Tense is time expressed which is contemporary triA oTMfr- 
tequent to that implied by the governing verb?— when it knplies tisM 
antecedent to the governing verb ? What Tense in the Infinitive is used 
after the verbs denoting hope^ intention^ &c. ? Give examples of eac^ fonn. 

2. Exercises, — Errors to he corrected. — 406. The reward is his 
due, and it has already, or will hereafter, be given to him. The 
intentions of some o( these philosophers, nay, of many, might 
and probably were good. I shall do all I can to persuade others 
to take the same measures for their cure which I have. 

407. I shall be obliged to him if he would gratify me in that 
particular. His sea-sickness was so great that I often feared he 
would have died before our arrival. Ye will not come unto me, 
that ye might have life. I shall speedily return, that I might be 
in time. If you should take the town to-day, the castle will be 
yours. He should study diligently, that he may become learned. 
He who the sword of heaven will bear, should be as holy as 
severe. It required so much care, tliat I thought I should have 
lost it before I reached home. 

408. a. Correct the following : — ^If I know your faults, I irould 
point them out. If I received the letter, I would have attended 
to it. 

h. Correct thefoUowing : — ^He runs, as if he contends for victoiy. 
He ran, as if he saw the enemy. He trifles, as if he is destitute 
of sense. 

409. In the natural world, it seems to have been the general 
ordinance of Providence, that what is remarkable for solidity and 
durability should be slow in growth : in many instances, the same 
law appears to have been est>ablished in the moral world. If 
these persons had intended to have deceived, they would have 
taken care to have avoided what would expose them to the ob- 
jections of their opponents. Our friends intended to have met 
us. It was then my purpose to have visited Wales. It would 
have afforded me great pleasure to receive his approbation at an 
earlier period ; but to receive it at all, reflected credit upon me. 
To be censured by him would soon have proved an insuperable 
discouragement. Lycurgus, the Spartan lawgiver, is said to be 
born in the 926th year before Christ. Gunpowder is said to be 
invented in Germany by a monk, a.d. 1344. 

Promiscuous Exercises on Ittde 14. — 400 to 409. 

Errors to he corrected. — Do to others as you would have others 
to have done to you. We expected that we should have arrived 
earlier. He said, that truth was immutable. It is well wrote. 
Be wise and good, that you might be happy. Do not condemn 
him before he have been heard. It would, on reflection, have 
given me great satisfaction to relieve him from that distressed 
situation. They said they intended to have met us. We have 
done no more than it was our duty to laav© doii«. E«k tJiat as it 
wJJJ, he cannot justify his conduct, He b^^q82Iil& oa M \» Sa ^'e^KC- 
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mined to be heard. I purpose to go to London in a few months ; 
after I shall finish my business there, to proceed to America. His 
resolution was too strong to be shook by slight opposition. He 
has ridden much more quickly than he is accustomed to do. 
Either it has or shall be written. They maintained that Scripture 
conclusion, that all mankind rise from one head. He hoped to 
have done it. He hoped to have been there. 

Zzerctae €€ a.— Kesson se.—Pars. 410 to 413.—^. 147. 

Euie 15. The Participles, 

1, Questions.— 410. What kind of Participles govern the Objective Case ? 
Name the varioas kinds of words ending in ing, and give examples. When 
a Participle becomes a noon, state what properties it possesses. Explain 
Participial Adiectiyes. Give an instance of a Participle taken absolutely. 

411. When does a Participle become a Participial Noun, and what words 
does it then require before and after it ? Give examples. How Is am- 
biguity in the use of this form to be avoided ? When is the word in ing 
considered strictly a Participle? Give instances. When is qf inad- 
missible? 

412. Show how Participial Nouns perform a doable oflEloe. Give examples. 
Show the difference between " horses running^* and " horse running*' 

413. Show the impropriety of " money was wanting.** Instead of using 
the Participle in ing in a Pa^give sense, state what form is now frequently 
adopted to express progress. Give instances. Show the difference between 
" The house is buiU" and ** « being buUt.** CSorrect — " Young men educating 
tat the ministry." 

2.' Exercises. — Errors to he corrected. — 410. He is wearying 
hisself in Tain. I have been expecting ye. 

411. a. From the teaching Mr. B. he nas profited mucH. I was 
much surprised at the marrying the bachelor. 

b. By the observing of truth you will command esteem, as Well 
as secure peace. He prepared them for this event, by the sending 
to them proper information. A person may be rich by chance ; 
but he cannot be wise or good, without the taking pains for it. 
Nothing could have made her so unhappy, as the marrying a man 
who possessed such principles. The middle station of life seems 
to be the most advantageously situated for the gaining of wisdom. 
Poverty turns oxir thoughts too much upon the supplying our 
wants ; and riches upon Qie enjoying our superfluities. 

412. PHny, speaking of Cato, the censor, disapproving of the 
Crrecian orators, expressed himself thus. Much depends upon 
the tyro observing this rule. What is the reason of this man 
dismissing his servant ? There will be no danger of their spoil- 
ing of their faces, or of their gaining of converts. For his 
avoiding of that precipice, he is indebted to his friend's care. He 
being smitten with t^e love of Orestilla was the cause of his 
committing that great crime. 

413. a. Great exertions were making to secure his return. 
Time and talents were wanting to do justice to the subject. 

b. The taxes are — levied. An army is — raised. 

Promts. Errors on the whole BwZc— 410 to ^\^. 'SL^ wscSoskS^ 
all bi8 philosophy to the suffering ills paUeTi\\y . "EaXAWsivB^^^a- 
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selves wise, they became fools. Froprietj of pronunciation is the 
giving to every word that sound, which the most polite usage of 
the Linguage appropriates to it. The not attending to this role 
is the cause of a very common error. Discretion is wanting in all 
the employments of life. This was, in fact, a converting the 
deposit to his own use. From calling of names, he proceeded to 
blows. It was from our misunderstanding of the direction that we 
lost our way. In tracing of his history, we discover little that is 
worthy of imitation. I was much delighted with singing of Mr. 
Braham. By reading of books written by the best authors, his 
mind became highly improved. 

BxeroUe 46 b. 

Promiscuous Exercises on the preceding Bules, 

Errors to be corrected. — 1. I shall ride to town to-morrow, 
unless it rains. that his heart was tender, and susceptible of 
the woes of others ! Thoiigh the design be laudable, and is 
favourable to our interest, it will involve much anxiety and 
labour. How sweetly the hay smells I 

2. He writes as the best authors would have wrote, had they 
writ upon the same subject. When the rules have been wantonly 
broke, there can be no plea for favour. That writer has given 
an account of the manner in which Christianity has formerly been 
propagated among the heathen. The enemies who we have most 
to fear are those of our own hearts. If a man brings into the 
solitary retreat of age, a vacant, an imimproved mind, in which 
no knowledge dawns, no ideas rise, which within itself has no- 
thing to feed upon, many a heavy and many a comfortless day he 
must necessarily pass. 

3. Christ did applaud the liberality of the poor widow, who he 
had seen casting her two mites into the treasury. Affluence might 
give us respect in the eyes of the vulgar, but will not recommend 
us to the wise and good. Its stature is less than that of a man, 
but its strength and agility much greater. 

4. They that honour me, will I honour. Every church and sect 
of people have a set of opinions peculiar to themselves. His speech 
contains one of the grossest and most infamousest calumnies which 
ever was uttered. A too great variety of studies dissipate and 
weaken the mind. 

5. Calumny and detraction are sparks, which, if you do not 
blow, will go out of themselves. This treaty was made at Earl 
Moreton's, the governor's, castle. I beg the favour of your ac- 
ceptance of a copy of a view of the manufactures of the West 
Riding of the county of York. 

6. iterance, or the want of light, produce sensuality, covetous- 
ness, and those violent contests with others about trifles, which 
occasions so much misery and crime in the world. He has little 
jnore of the great man, besides the title. 

/. Good as the cause is, it is one iiom -w^ii^^ Ti^m^€£^ «x«k 
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deserted. He acted independent of foreign assistance. Every- 
thing that we here enjoy, change, decay, and come to an end. All 
those, who distinguished by extraordinary talents, have extra- 
ordinary duties to perform. The peoples happiness is the states- 
mans honour. 

8. Every member of the body, every bone, joint, and muscle, 
lie exposed to many disorders ; and the greatest prudence or pre- 
caution, or the deepest skill of the physician, are not sufficient to 
prevent them. It is right said, though faith justify us, yet works 
must justify faith. It is not the uttering or the hearing certain 
words, that constitute the worship of the Almighty ; if the heart 
accompany not the words that are spoken, we offer a sacrifice of 
fools. 

Exerotae 66 c, 

Promisctioua Exercises on the preceding i?t^e*— continued. 

Errors to be corrected. — 9. To be patient, resigned, and thank- 
ful, under afflictions and disappointments, demonstrate genuine 
piety. This was the easier performed, from the cheerfulness with 
-which he engaged in it. She lamented the unhappy fate of 
Lucretia, who seemed to her another name for chastity. The 
concourse of people were so great, that with difficulty we passed 
through them. 

10. Ancient of days ! august Athena I where. 
Where is thy men of might? thy grand in soul ? 

Gone — glimmering through the dream of things who were : 

First in the race that led to glorys goal, 

They won, and passed away — is this the whole ? 

A school boys tale ! the wonder of an hour I 

The warriors weapon and the sophists stole 

Is sought in vain ; and o'er each mouldering tower, 

Dim with the mist of years, gray flit the shade of power. 

11. Yet is thy skies as blue, thy crags as wild ; 
Sweet is thy groves, and verdant is thy fields ; 
Thine olive ripe as when Minerva smil'd, 
And still his honied wealth Hymettus yields ; 
There the blithe bee her fragrant fortress builds, 
A free-bom wanderer of thy mountain air ; 
Apollo stiU thy long, long summer gilds, 

Still in thy beam Mendel e*s marbles glare ; 

Art, Glory, Freedom fails, but Nature still is fair. 

12. Agreeable to my plan, I shall now endeavour, in the first 
place, to have described to you a nature, size, and motion of the 
principal heavenly bodies, the beauty and variety of which has, 
no doubt, often filled you with astonishment. The science which 
teach a knowledge of the celestial bodies, its magnitudes, motions, 
distances, period, eclipses, order, &c., is called Astronomy : the 
study of this have been pursued with avidity in all agea^M!k5i\V 
has now arrived at a tolerable degree of accMr*^^. 
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13. The hypotheses which has been invented by astronomers, 
at different times and in different conntries, is numerous ; bnt a 
greater part of them is too futile in ita nature to deseire the 
particular account : the only one who agrees with all the pheno- 
mena is that which has been inyented by Fythag'onui (who was 
bom 577 years before Christ), and has been taught in Greece 
and Italy ; but this was soon buried in oblivion, and has been sat 
aside frOm the time of Ptoremj, until it has been restored, in A.i>. 
1507, by Nicholas Coper'mcas. The discoveries of Kepler and 
Galileo tended greatly to have confirmed its truth ; but it was 
much opposed, until at length the indefatigable TeatmifheB of Sir 
Isaac Newton fibced them upon too firm a basis to have beat easilv 
overthrown. It is now generally adopted by astronomers, ana, 
with the few modifications, is now called a Newtonian System. 
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Zzeroise 67 a.— Wesson eL—Pars. Ui to 418.— p. 149. 
Ride 16. Adverbs. 

1. Question*,— 4\4, Give the Oeneral Bule for the /\)Mfum of ^(ftvrif with 
iipgard to— 1. Adjectiyes ;— 2. Verbs ; — 8. Exclamatory expresBions ;— 4. The 
word not and a participle. Quote the Illustrations. 

415. Quote the rule with regard to the position of only. To what other 
words is this rule applicable ? Quote the observations with regard to not. 
When an Article is used, where should it be placed ? Quote the observations 
on the vrordjointlp. 

416. Name the position of the words enough^ never, somOimes, often, always. 
Quote instances of the misapplication of never for ever. 

417. Explain the meanings of e'er, ere, of, off. Show when these are pro- 
perly applied. 

418. Explain the proper use of hence, thente, wAenee;— the former and 
present use of AtYfter, thither, and whither, 

2. Exercises. — Errors to be corrected. — 414. We must not ex- 
pect to find study agreeable always. My opinion was given on 
rather a cursory perusal of the book. He impertinently behaved 
to his master. He sweetly sings, he charmingly converses, he 
prudently conducts himself on aU occasions. He was determined 
to invite back the king, and to call together his friends. Men 
contend frequently for trifles. — He liberally has rewarded him. 
He has nobly acted. He will have certainly finished the business. 
He must have committed the fault repeatedly. — You were hurt se- 
riously. It has been contested most nobly. It may have been 
received thankfully. Unless he have more government of himself, 
he will be always discontented. These things should be separated 
never. — He can be never sincerely disposed to promote peace. He 
might have at least civilly requested it. A sovereign was never 
so much beloved by the people. — A God verily Qiere is that 
judgeth the earth. 

416. Not only he found her employed, but pleased and tranquil 
also. I saw three persons only. Not the man only, but the 
woman also was present. 

416. He spoke in a distinct enough manner to be heard by 
the whole assembly. He gave him a large enough number surely. 
If some persons' opportunities were never so favourable, they would 
be too indolent to improve them. We were never there. They were 
permitted never to assemble in large numbers. A man was never 
80 used. He seldom or ever performs his duty. , 

417. Supply the proper word in the following clatises: — The 
fleet was seen • — Dover. The affair is now broken — . The 
man is now very poorly — . He clipped — the fieece. They tore 
— the coat. The power — our sovereign is limited. It is the 
duty — man to assist man. I knew nothing — the affair. We 
think meanly — the demagogue's principles. 

418. From whence we may date the period of this event. From 
hence arose all that confusion. He walked thither in lea^ l\i<bXL 
an hour. Whither have you been since you leit t\ift cite^t 
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Exercise 67 6.— AeMon SI,— Pars. 419 to ^IZ.^p. 151. 

Rule 16 — completed. Rule 17. Negatives. 

1. Questions.— 419. Show the impropriety of using Adverbs in piroee to 
Nouns and Pronouns. Quote instances of wfien, where^ &c., used almost re- 
dundantly. To what mode of expression should a little wItUe, worOi wkOe, 
be, be confined? 

420. Quote instances in which Adverbs are improperly used as Adjeo* 
tives. 

421. Show when the word where is properly and when improperly nsed. 

422. State the proper position of there. How are therein, wherein, &c, 
employed ? 

423. How is Negation expressed ? To what are two negatives generally 
equivalent ? Show what influence the intervention of the word only has. 
Explain No, and state its proper use. Explain the phrases, not but, — casmot 
but. Quote a violation of the rule. 

2. Exerciser. — Errors to be corrected. — 419. a. He left the 
seminary too early, since when he has made very little' improve- 
ment. Some of my then hearers prevailed upon me to publish 
these lectures. — c. Nothing is better worth the while of young 
persons than the acquisition of knowledge and virtue. 

421. He drew up a petition, where he too freely represented 
his own merits. His follies had reduced him to a situation where 
he had much to fear, and nothing to hope. 

423. Errors in Rule 17. — ^He will not, by no means, act as 
they advise him. So tranquil was he, so armed in conscious 
virtue, so sustained by the noblest religious principles, that no 
adverse occurrence, no change of fortune, never disturbed him. 
The measure is so exceptionable, that we cannot by no means 
permit it. Whether he has done it or no, I cannot tell. 

Promisctious Exercises on Rtdes 16, 17. — 414 to 423. 

Errors to be corrected. — ^We may happily live, though our pos- 
sessions are small. He offered an apology, which being not ad- 
mitted, he became submissive. Having not known, or having not 
considered the measure proposed, he failed of success. If you are 
blessed naturally with a good memory, continually exercise it. 
Virtuous habits, that are merely produced by situation, will last 
just so long, and no longer, than the situation remains unchanged. 
Pleasure is only received when we give it in return. It is only 
deficient in this respect. It is too common with mankind to be 
engrossed, and overcome totally, by present events. I believe that 
such deep reasoning could only come from such an extraordinary 
writer as Junius. Alexander only reigned thirteen years. Even 
the inferior classes of citizens decided not only upon the senti- 
ments delivered by the public speakers, but criticised the purity 
of their language. Whither are you all going ? There was a 
large enough company. From hence it appears that the position 
is unfounded. There are some of his pieces where the fable i» 
founded on one action only. He wats \a,B\. "jaat m lioudon, since 
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then he has been at Liverpool, 
nor'semblance of disguise. 



Be honest, nor take no shape 



Zzerclse 68.— Aesson 68.— Par«. 424 to 429.— p. 152. 
Rtde 18. Prepositions. 

1. Qtiecfu>n«.^424. Say what' case Prepositions govem, and where they 
are generally placed. Before what words are Prepositions sometinies 
omitted ? Correct the error, " A boy of ten years old." 

425. State the proper ponYton of the Preposition with' regard to theBela- 
tive. In what kind of language is this rule violated ? 

426. CJorrect the error of '* The ignorance of the age in mechanical arto 
rendered the progress very slow of this invention." When is it allowable 
to connect two Prepositions with the same noun ? 

427. State how different relations and different senses are to be expressed. 

428. Say what kind of Prepositions must be subjoined to nouns. Give 
instances. Name the Prepositions used before the divisions of time. 

429. Wh^ does the idiom of our language require with regard to Prepo- 
sitions ? 

2. Annex appropriate PrepostHons to the following— A A B'.— 



Abandoned. 


, abate, 


abhorrence, abide, 


abjiiration. 


abound. 


Abridge, 


absolve. 


absorbed. 


abstract, 


absent. 


abstain, 


Acceded, 


accept. 


access, 


accommodate, accompanied 


, accord. 


According, 


accustom. 


accused. 


acquaint. 


acquiesce. 


acquire. 


Acquit, 


adapted. 


add, 


address, 


adept, ^ 


adequate. 


Adhere, 


adjacent. 


adjourn, 


adjudge, 


admission. 


niiimit, &c. 


Backward, 


baffled. 


balk. 


banish, 


bare. 


barter, 


Bark, 


based, 


bathed, 


bawl, 


be, 


bear. 


Beat, 


beautify, 


beckon. 


becloud. 


bedeck. 


bedewed. 


Beg. 


begirt, 


beguile. 


beUeve, 


beneficial. 


bent, 


Benumbed, 


bequeath, 


bereft, 


besmeared. 


bespattered. 


bestow, 


Betray, 


better. 


beware. 


biassed. 


blame, 


blended. 






^., &c. 







Bxerclse 69.— KeMon €9,— Par. 429.— p. 156. 
Rvle 18. JVeposi^iows— continued. — C to H. 



2. Annex appropriate Propositions to the/ollomng :— 



Calculate, 

Carp, 

Cement, 

Charmed, 

Clear, 



call, 

carry, 

certain, 

chastised, 

cleave. 



OOgnizanoe, coincide. 
Compatible, complain. 



dally, 

deaf, 

decked, 

deficient, 

demanded 

derive, 

despair, 

earnest, 
eUgible, 
employ, 
Bncmnbered, endeared, 
Saraged, enveloped, 



Dabble, 

Dazzle, 

Decide, 

Defend, 

Delnged, 

D^)0sit, 

Desist, 



Elated, 



capable, 

cast, 

change, 

cheer, 

clever, 

coincidence, 

complaisant, 

dash, 

deafen, 

declare, 

defrauded, 

denounce, 

derogation, 

despoil, 

eased, 

eloxw, 

empty, 

endowed, 

engaged, enjoin. 



capacity, 

catch, 

characteristic, 

civil, 

clog, 

combat, 

complete, 

date, 

deal, 

decorated, 

dejected, 

depart, 

derogatory, 

destine, 



care, 

caution, 

charge, 

clash, 

cloy, 

comment, 

complied, 

daub, 

debar, 

decoyed, 

delight, 

depend. 



careful, 
cavil, 
clasp, 
cleanse, 
coalesce, 
compare, 
&c. 

daunted, 

debased, 

deduct, 

deliver, 

depicted. 



destitute, deter, &b. 



easyi 
emanate. 



elicit, eject, 

embarked, embittered, 
enamoured, enchanted, enclosed^ 
enfeebled, eugicvTc^, «sgl*sc<W^ 
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Fag, foiled, faint, faithless, 

Famons, fotigued, fovourable, fawn, 

Fit, fix, flee, fluent, 

Gained, gape, gifted, glad. 

Hanker, healed, heedful, hide. 



fall, famiUar, 

feed, fight, 

flushed, foiled. 



glance, 
hinder. 



glory, &c 
hint, Jkc. 



Ignorant, illustrated, imbittered, imbued. 
Impartial, impelled, impend, impose, 
Improved, incommode, incorporate, inculcate. 
Indifferent, indulge, infect, infest. 



Bxerolse 70 a. — ZieMon 70. — Tar. 429.—^. 

H\de 18. Prepositions — continued. — I to B. 

2. Annex appropriate Prtpositum* to the/ollomng :— 

impaired, 
impressed, 
incumbent, 
inflamed, 

join, joy, jndge, 

kind, kneel, knock, 

land, 

martyr, 

nibble, 

obliged, 

parallel, 
partiality, passed, 



161. 



Jealous, jest, 

Keep, kick, 

Labour, lame, 

Made, marry. 

Necessary, need. 

Obedient, object. 

Palatable, pant, 
Partake, ^' 



]oy, 

kneel, 

laugh, 

marvel. 

nourish. 



lax, 

meddle, 

nod, 



obnoxious, obstacle, 
paralyzed, parley. 



pause. 



Penetrate, perceptible, pernicious, perish. 
Persist, pert, pertain pestered. 



Play, 



Quaked, 

Back, 

Beckon, 

Beduce, 

Belative, 

Bemind, 



pleastmt, 
power; 

quarrel, 

rail, 

recline, 

reflect, 

release, 

remiss. 



peculiar, 

perplexed, 

piqued, 

plunge, 

preceded. 



pleased, plunder, 

praised, pray, 
&c., &c. 

quarter, questioned, quick, 

rate, recede, 

reconcile, recover, 

refresh, r^^ard, 

relevant, reliance, relieve, 

remit, remonstrate, remote. 



rap, 

recoil 

refrain. 



impart, 

imprint, 

independent, 

influence,&c. 

justification. 

known. 

lean. 

mindful. 

necessity. 

offended. 

part, 

peep, 

persevere, 

plagued, 

ponder, 

predilection. 

quote, 

receptacle, 

redeem, 

rejoice, 

rely, 

repent. 



Bxerolse 70 6.>-&esson 70.— Pars. 429 to 431.— p. 165. 

JRnle 18. Prepositums—eonimvied.. — S to Z. 
2. Annex appropriate Prepositions to the/ollomng :— 

sanguine, satiate, satisfied, saturate. 



Scoff, 

Seclude, 

Separate, 

Shoot, 

Sick, 

Sink, 

Tainted 
Tarnished, 



scowled, 
second, 



short, 

sickened, 

situated, 

take, 
taste, 
Temperate, tenacious. 
Tickled, tipped. 



Umbrage, 

Vain, 

Wait, want. 

Worthy, wrestj^ 



scramble, screen, 

secure, seduce, 

serviceable, severe, 

shrewd, shrink, 

significant, sigh, 

skilful, slow, 

talk, tally, 

tax, tear, 

thankful, think, 

tirade, tired, 
Sto.,8ic. 

unbecoming, uncalled, uneasy, 

valuable, varnish, vanish. 



warn, 
wring. 



wary, 
Yield, 



search, 

seized, 

shield, 

shrouded, 

similar, 

smile, 

tamper, 
tease, 
threaten, 
tolerant, 

unheard, 

variance, 

weep. 
Zest. 



saved, 

secede, 

sensible, 

shiver, 

shudder, 

sincere, 

snarl, &c. 

tap, 
teem, 
thunder, 
tormented. 

unite, 
vexed, 
wink, 



480. When is To used before the names of places?— in? When it At 
used ? State how between and among are applied. 

481. Give an instance of a Preposition improperly used for an Adverb. 
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Bzeroiie 70 e, — Brron to be ooireeted. 

Btde 18. Prepositions — contintied. 

Errors to he corrected. — 424, 425. It is not he who they were 
80 angry with. He has brought ruin upon hisself. Does that 
boy know who he speaks to ? Who does he offer such language 
to ? He laid the suspicion upon somebody, I know not who, in 
the company. What book is that mentioned in ? Have you no 
person who you can confide in for the execution of that commission ? 

426. a. He discovered the passage, with considerable difficulty, 
to the Chinese sea. 

c. Sulphur is found in, and on the surface of, the earth. He 
asserted that monastic retirement, if not contrary to, was not 
required by the laws of Gt)d. 

429. He had a taste of such studies, and pursued them ear- 
nestly. Though he was ambitious in that honour, he failed. 
When we have had a true taste for the pleasures of virtue, 
we can have no relish of those of vice. He acquitted me from 
any imputation. You are conversant with that science. We 
are often disappointed of things, which, before possession, 
promised much enjoyment. Call of William to walk with 
you. A strict observance after times and fashions. He finds a 
difficulty of fixing his mind. The work was replete in errors. 
These are exceptions of the general rule. There was no water, 
and he died for thirst. We can fully confide on none but the 
truly good. He died a martyr to Christianity. This change is to 
the better. Many have profited from good advice. He was re- 
conciled with the king. Agreeable with the sacred text. Many 
ridiculous practices have been brought in vogue. This is a prin- 
ciple in unison to our nature. They are resolved of doing their 
duty. That boy is known imder the name of The Idler. The 
Saxons reduced the greater part of Britain to their own power. 
He was accused with having acted unfairly. His deportment was 
adapted for conciliating regard. Their conduct was agreeable 
with their profession. We went leisurely above stairs, and came 
hastily below. We shall write upstairs this forenoon, and down- 
stairs in the afternoon. Divide the money among James and 
John. The politeness of the world has the same resemblance 
with benevolence, that the shadow has with the substance. He 
was interested with the welfare of his friend. How happy it is 
to know \gw to live at times by one's self, to leave one's self in 
regret, to find one's self again vrith pleasure ! the world is then 
less necessary to us. This is more grateful for strangers. Men 
have immortal spirits, capable of a pleasure and happiness distinct 
to that of their bodies. Zeal ought to be composed with the 
highest degrees of pious affections. 

430. They intend going for Dublin. They reside at Queen 
Square. He now resides at York. — He touched in Liverpool on 
his way for New York. — They landed in Plymouth. He lives in 
Caen in Normandy. — Distribute these between the three. 
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Promis, Ex. on the whole Rttle.— i24: to 431. I was at London 
when this happened. His sobriety is no derogation to his under- 
standing. The English were different then to what they are now. 
It is my request, that he will be particular in spealung to the 
following points. On these occasions, the pronoun is governed by, 
and consequently agrees with, the preceding word. They were too 
eager of the pursuit. Their house is situated to the west of the 
road.' He was engaged with reading. We are now reconciled 
with these difficulties. He had no regard after his father^s com- 
mands. You have a prejudice to my cause. He resides at 
Chatham Street. He was embarrassed with his circumstances. 
To have no one whom we heartily wish well to, and whom we 
are deeply concerned for, is a deplorable state. 

He for their wicked ways. 
Shall them admonish, and before them set 
The paths of righteousness. 

Bxerclse 71.— Wesson 71.— Pars. 432 to 438.— p. 168. 
Hide 19. Conjunctions, 

1. Q^e^ttions,'—4Z2. In what do Conjnnctions connect Verbs ? — Nonns and 
Pronomis ? Give instances. What other words do Conjunctions connect ? 

433. In what way is care requisite in the application of ConjunctiMM ? 
Name and explain those denoting cuidition^ — separation^ — negaUony — the 
ecaue^— purpose,— comparison f — condition, — inference, — equality. 

434. How is connection effected between two words of the same part of 
speech ;— between three or more ; — ina di^unctive sentence ; — when emphasis 
is intended? 

435. State the rule to be observed in ordinary composition ¥dth regard to 
Conjunctions. When can two Conjunetions properly follow each other ? 
When should the Nominative be generally repeated ? — when always re- 
peated? 

436. Explain the proper use of except,— unless,— without. 

437. After what words is Aat preferable to lest or but ? What is but after 
a negation equal to ? Explain " Bom but to die." 

438. What caution is given with regard to the use of Conjunctions ? Cor- 
rect these — " See if it rains ;" " The books were to be sold as on this day ;** 
" The house was built without brick and stone." 

2. Exercises. — Errors to be corrected. — 432. a. Enjoying health, 
and to live in peace, are great blessings. Did you see him, and 
delivered my message ? To be moderate in our expectations of 
worldly happiness, being cautious in forming our plans, and to 
be scrupulous in our choice of means, will, most probably, insure 
prosperity, and have surely secured self-satisfaction. 

b. You and me are old friends. My brother and, him are 
tolerable grammarians. Between him and I there is some dis- 
parity of years ; but none between you and he. 

434. Supply appropriate conjunctions : — Time, tide wait for no 
one. Industry, frugality, punctuality are essential. He is de- 
termined to think, act with vigour. John was absent, William 
was present. 

435. He might have been happy, and now is folly convinced <rf 
it. — Though he was sometimes hasty, yet was not often un- 
generous. Can these persons consent to such a proposal^ and will 
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msent to it? How affluent, and distingnislied for talents he is, 
id how extensiyely useful might be ! — He coidd command his 
mper, though certainly would not. 

436. Except he exert himself, he cannot succeed. No city sent 
dy unless Thebes. Without he withdraw, he cannot meditate. 

one is ready unless John. It admitted of no effectual cure, 
her than amputation. 

437. We cannot question but that his alliance must have been 
source of friendship and attachment. We were apprehensive 
st some accident had happened. I do not doubt but he has 
erit. 

438. They were glad you sent the books. I will inquire if he 
iS written the letter. — He must have arrived in London as 
isterday. The reason that they were deficient was because they 
ere indolent. And in the vine were three branches, and it was 

1 though it budded. He spoke without hesitation and confusion. 
e has written without caution and knowledge of his subject. 

ZzerclM 72.— lesson 72.— Par«. 439 to 442.—^. 170. 
RtUe 19. Conjunctions — continued. 
1. Qt««<<u>ni.— 439. a. Explain the following, and give the illoBtrationa. * 
1. Ad^jectivei :— 

Any other— than. The one— the other. 

Greater— than. Little— except. 

Pormer— latter. Nothing— except. 

This— that. Such— as. 

Same— as. Such- that. 



3. Adverbs :~ 




As-as. 
As— 80. 
As—. 
So— as. 
So— that. 

SO-BO. 

Bather— than. 
Kot only— bat also. 


At one time— at another time. 

Here— there. 

In one place— in another place. 

Where— there. 

When— then. 

Never— nor. 

Scarcely— when. 


8. CorvuneHonsi— 
Both— and. 
Although— yet. 

"Whether— or. 


Either— or. 
Neither— nor. 
If— then. 



6. Point out the uses of the word or. 

440. Show the impropriety of connecting Conjnnctions which do not cor- 
spond. Quote some examples. 

441, 442. State the proper Position of Either— or,— neither— nor. State 
hat case Than and As require. 

2. Exercises. — Errors to be corrected. — 439. Be ready to succour 
ich persons who need thy assistance. I gained a son, and such 
son as aU men hailed me happy. Those savage people seemed 
» have no other element but war. If a man can have that pene- 
■ation of judgment as he can discern what things are to be heard 
ad seen. He has little of the scholar than the name. He has 
ttle more of the scholar except the name. 
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As far as I am able to judge, the book is well "writteh. He 
never writes or reads. Chaucer followed nature, but was neyer 
80 bold to go beyond her. There is no condition so secure, as 
cannot admit of change. The full moon was no sooner shining, 
but he opened the garden gate. He would rather confess before 
he would be imprisoned. When he has written the letter, so soon 
will he be at liberty. 

440. The duke had not behaved with that loyalty as he ought 
to have behaved. The resolution was not the less fixed, that the 
secret was yet communicated to very few. He has too much 
sense and prudence than to become a dupe to such artifices. 

441. I will present it either to him myself, or direct it to be 
given to him. He did neither write it, nor did they recite it. 
Neither he has obtained honour nor emolument. Either he baa 
spoken four or five times. 

Prorndsctcous Exercises on Ride 19. — Pars. 432 to 442. 

Errors to be corrected. — Germany ran the same risk which 
Italy had run before. Such men that act treacherously otight to 
Ipe avoided. To pretend attachment to the king and constitution, 
and at the same time conspiring for their overcrow, is vile hypo- 
crisy. They feared lest you would be offended. I must, however, 
be so candid to own I have been mistaken. As far as he was 
guided by discretion, he succeeded. If he understand the subject^ 
and attends to it industriously, he can scarcely fail of success. 
She and him are very unhappily connected. Did he not tell me 
his fault, and entreated me to forgive him ? They were all happy 
but the stranger. There was something so amiable, and yet so 
piercing in his look, as affected me at once with love and terror. 
We are generally pleased with any little accomplishments of body 
or mind. He neither gave it to him nor me. You and ns enjoy 
many privileges. He is not as eminent, and as much esteemed, 
as he thinks himself to be. The work is a dull performance, and 
is neither capable of pleasing the understanding, nor the imagi- 
nation. The matter was no sooner proposed, but he privately 
withdrew to consider it. We did not doubt but he would attend 
He opposed the most remarkable corruptions of the church of 
Home, so as that his doctrines were embraced by great numbers. 

Bxerdse 73 a. — Wesson 73. — Pars. 443, 444.—^. 173. 

Btde 20. Ellipsis. 

1. QuestioM.—44S. Quote the General Bnle for the employment of HUtpiii. 
State when Ellipsis should not be employed. 
The Article ; — Give an instance of Ellipsis. When is the Art. repeated ? 
Jfoun ;— An instance. When is the Noun repeated ? 
A4faMve ;— An instance. When only should the same Adjective be applied 
' to two or more nouns ? 

Pronouns and Verht ;— An instance ot a "Proiioun ;— of a Verb. When we 
i»*li to point out one property above t"he TQs^,^\\fi.\>i^H<m^^Qi\i\i^\h9^ 
>■ ^oaoapy ? Quote the observations on the emp\oyn\en\. ol ^« AuxUiartt*. 
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Quote the eacample of Bllipsis of the Adenh ;— the PrepotUUm ;~the Cofu 
Junction ;— the InterjecUm ;— of a whole phrase. 

2. Exercises. — 443. a. Omit unnecessary Words in the follomng*, 
— The gay and the pleasing are, sometimes, the most insidious 
and the most dangerous companions. Avarice and cunning may 
acquire an estate ; but avarice and cunning cannot gain friends. 
He has an affectionate brother, and an affectionate sister, and they 
live in great harmony. I venerate him, I respect him, I love him. 
on account of his virtues, and the benefits which he has conferred 
upon me. Perseverance in laudable pursuits will reward aU our 
toils, and will produce effects beyond our calculation. We often 
commend imprudently, as well as censure imprudently. Changes 
are almost continually taking place in men and in manners, in 
opinions and in customs, in private fortunes and in public conduct. 
In all stations and conditions, the important relations take place, 
of masters and servants, and husbands and wives, and parents 
and children, and brothers and friends, and citizens and sub- 
jects. Oh, my father ! Oh, my friend I how great has been my 
ingratitude ! 

h. Avoid the Ellipsis in the following : — ^Without firmness no- 
thing that is great can be undertaken ; that is difficult or hazard- 
ous, can be accomplished. They enjoy a free constitution and 
laws. His conduct is not scandalous, and that is the best c&a 
b© said of it. Who best can suffer, best can do. If young persons 
were determined to conduct themselves by the rules of virtue, 
not only would they escape innumerable dangers, but command 
respect from the licentious themselves. Beflect on the state of • 
human life, and the society of men, as mixed with good and evil. 
No rank, station, dignity of birth, possessions, exempt men ^m 
contributing their share to public utility. Oh, piety 1 virtue! how 
insensible have I been to your charms. — Neither the fear of 
death, nor hope of life, could make him submit to a dishonest 
action. The anxious man is the votary of riches ; the negligent, 
of pleasure. Charles was a man of learning, knowledge, and 
benevolence ; and, what is still more, a true Christian. How a 
seed grows up into a tree, and the mind acts upon the body, are 
mysteries which we cannot explain. When so good a man as 
Socrates fell a victim to the madness of the people, truth, virtue, 
religion fell with him. 

e. Promiscuous Errors to he corrected. — Cicero was an elo- 
quent man, an able man, a generous man, and he was a truly 
patriotic man. We are naturally inclined to praise who praise 
US, and flatter who flatter us. A beautiful garden and trees were 
sold. Many days, and even weeks, pass away unimproved. The 
people of this country possess a healthy climate and soil. Genuine 
virtue supposes our benevolence to be strengthened, and to be 
Qonfirmed by principle. They are now reconciled to that which 
they could not formerly be prompted by any consideTa.t\OTv. "5\^ 
honour, interest, religion, were all embarked in t\i\8 A3;iAer^a2Kai39»% 
Be IB not only sensible and learned, but is TeVig^owa Xaci. "©•l 
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these happy labours, they who sow and reap will rejoice together. 
That is a property most men have, or at least may attain. It is 
not only the duty, but interest, of young persons to be studious 
and diligent. 

Bxerolse 73 b, — Aemoii 73. — Par. 445.~jp. 174. 

Bule 21. Syntactical Summary. 

1. Q^etHoru, — Qaote the General Bnle for the Syntactical Formation of 
Sentences. Q-ive the examples. Correct the follotcing sentences, and astign 
the reason :— 1. The Court of Chancery frequently mitigates and breaks the 
teeth of the common law. 2. They presently grow into good humour and good 
language towards the crown. 3. How much soever the reformation of this 
degenerate age is almost utterly to be despaired of, we may yet have a more 
comfortable prospect of future times. 4. Oh I shut not up my soul with sinners, 
nor my life with the bloodthirsty ; in whose hands is wickedness, and their 
right hand is full of gifts. 5. We have the power of retaining, altering, 
and compounding those images which we have once received, into all the 
varieties of picture and vision. 6. Eye hath not seen, nor ear heaxd, neither 
have entered into the heart of man, the things which God hath prepared 
for them that love him. 7. He is learning him Geography. — He was paid 
the debt. — He belongs to the house. Before I do that I must first see him. 
'He died from negligence. For ought I know. 

2. Exercises. — Errors to be corrected. — 445. a. The court of 
France or England was to be the umpire. In the reign of. 
Henry II. aU foreign commodities were plenty in England. The 
multitude rebuked them, because they should hold their peace. 
The first proposal was essentially different, and inferior to the 
second. We hear the sound of the wind, but we cannot tell 
whence it cometh, and whither it goeth. 

b. There is no talent so useful towards success in business, or 
which puts men more out of the reach of accidents, than that 
quality generally possessed by persons of cool temper, ^and is, in 
common language, called discretion. The greatest masters of 
critical learning differ among one another. I do not suppose 
that we Britons want a genius more than our neighbours. 

c. Groves, fields, and meadows are at any season of the year 
pleasant to look upon, but never so much as in the opening of the 
spring. By intercourse with wise and experienced persons who 
know the world, you may improve and rub off the rust of a pri- 
vate and retired education. The Romans gave, not only the 
freedom of the city, but capacity for employments, to several 
towns in Gaul, Spain, and Germany. 

d. Whatever we do secretly, shall be displayed and heard in 
the clearest light. To the happiness of possessing a mind of such 
imcommon merit, Boethius soon had the satisfaction of obtaining 
the highest honour his country could bestow. Several alterations 
and additions have been made to the work. The deaf man, whose 
ears were opened, and his tongue loosened, doubtless glorified the 
Great Physician. It was an imsuccessful undertaking ; which, 
although it has failed, is no objection at all to an enterprise so 
well concerted. 
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PAET IV.— PUNCTUATION. 

♦ 

SsMToise 7«.— AoMon l^—Para. 446 to 452.—^. 176. 
The Comma. 

1. Questions. — 146, 447. Define PunettuUion. Name the principal stops, 
and explain each. Say what the Comma represents, — the Semicolon, — 
CSolon, — Period. What determines the duration of Pauses ? 

448, 449. Say what portions of a sentence a comma separates. When 
does a Simple Sentence require a comma, and when not ? 

450,451. State when the Simple Members of a Compound Sentence are 
pointed off by commas ;— when not. State when tvfo words of the same 
part of speech, connected by a conjunction, are not separated by a comma ; 
— when they are. 

452. G-ive the rule for pointing when there are tJtree or more words of the 
same port of speech ;— when words follow each other in pairs. 

2. Exercises. — Insert the Comma according to each Bvle. — 
449. a. Idleness is the great fomenter of all corruptions, in the 
human heart It is honourable, to be a friend to the unfortunate. 
The friend of order, has made half his way to virtue. — h. The 
intermixture of evil in human society serves to exercise the suf- 
fering graces and virtues of the good. 

450. a. If we delay till to-morrow what ought to be done 
to-day we overcharge the morrow with a burden which belongs 
not to it. If the mind sow not com it will plant thistles. Grace- 
fiil in youth are the tears of sympathy and the heart that melts 
at the tale of woe. — 6. He informed us, how we might obtain the 
requisite materials. 

461. a. Libertines call religion bigotry, or superstition. The 
vicious man is often looking round him with anxious, and fearful 
circumspection. He, and she were present. Idleness brings 
forward, and nourishes many bad passions. By reading, and 
composing frequently he acquired facility of expression. Benefits 
should be long, and gratefully remembered. 

h. Every tie every sense of honour was obliterated. An idle 
trifling society is near akin to such as is corrupting. Deliberate 
slowly execute promptly. This unhappy person had often been 
seriously affectionately admonished. — e. We have no reason to 
complain of the lot of man or of the world's mutability. 

452. a. In our health life possessions connexions pleasures 
there are causes of decay imperceptibly working. Discomposed 
thoughts agitated passions and a ruffled temper poison every 
pleasure of life. Conscious guilt renders us mean-spirited 
timorous and base. A true friend unbosoms freely advises justly 
assists readily adventures boldly takes a.Al ipaXieivW-^ ^<bi«vi$& 
reeolutely and continues a friend unchangeabVf. 
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b. Vast rocks and deserts wide and lengthening plains laige 
and rapid streams present themselves to our view and create 
an agreeable astonishment. To be humble and modest in opinion 
to be vigilant and attentive in conduct to distrust fair appear^ 
ances and to restrain rash desires are instructions which the 
darkness of our present state should strongly inculcate. 

Bxerolse 75 a Wesson 75. — Pars, 453 to 456.— p. 177. 

The Comma — continued. 

1. Q^esHons.'-46Z. State how the Case Absolute, a Direct Address, the 
IHfinUive Mood Absolute^ &c., ought to be pointed. 

454. Give the rule for pointing Adjuncts or explanatory phrases. How 
are adjectives and participles following nouns and used in a restrictive sense 
to be pointed ? When should such words as fiay, hence ^ firstly y &c., be sepa- 
rated ? How should A phrase emphatically rqaeated be pointed ? 

455. State the rule for pointing Nouns in Apposition when aocompanied by 
tm Adjunct. 

456. State the rule for pointing simple members of sentences connected 
by comparatives, or phrases placed in opposition to each other. When only 
one word follows the last preposition, or the comparative sentences are 
short, what mode of pointing is then observed ? 

2. Exercises. — Insert the ComTna in the following sentences: — 
453. Continue my dear child to make virtue thy principal study. 
Come then companion of my toils let us take &esn courage. 
Peace of mind being secured we may smile at misfoirtunes. 
Virtue abandoned and conscience reproaching us we become 
terrified with imaginary evils. We are strictly enjoined " not to 
follow a multitude to do evil." To enjoy present pleasure he 
sacrificed his future ease and reputation. To say the least they 
have betrayed great want of prudence. 

454. a. Charity like the sun brightens all its objects. The 
tutor by instruction and discipline lays the foundation of the 
pupil's future honour. Trials in this stage of being are the lot 
of man. The path of piety and virtue pursued with a firm 
and constant spirit will assuredly lead to happiness. Gentle- 
ness delights above all things to alleviate distress ; and if it 
cannot dry up the falling tear to soothe at least the grieving 
heart. 

b. I proceed secondly to point out the proper state of our tem- 
per with respect to one another. Here everything is in stir 
and fluctuation ; there all is serene and orderly. I shall make 
some observations first on the external and next on the internal 
condition of man. — c. Industry will undoubtedly, be rewarded. 
It was, indeed, very culpable. He was, formerly, a wealthy 
citizen. 

455. a. The Shannon the largest river of Ireland issues from 
Lough Allen. MsBcenas a Eoman knight was a great patron 
of literature. Hope the balm of life soothes us under every 
misfortune.^. King Charles, the First, was beheaded in 
1649. 

466. a, Notlung is so oppo8it« to t\ift \anaft wvV^T"^**^^^^'^^ 
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the relaxed and feeble state of an indolent mind. Unavoidable 
calamities' may make a part yet they do not make the chief part 
of the vexations of life. The more a man speaks of himself the 
less he likes to hear another talked of. Contrition though it 
may melt ought not to sink or overpower the heart of a Christian. 
— b. An inquisitive and meddling spirit often interrupts the 
good order and breaks the peace of society. Many states were 
in alliance with and under the protection of Eome. — c. The 
friendships of the world can subsist no longer, than interest 
cements them. 



Bxerolse 75 6.— Ziessoii 7S.— Pars. 457 to 461. -p. 179. 
The Comma — continued. 

1. Quef^iofM.— 457. State when a comma must be inserted &c^ore ^ /2«/a- 
tfoe ;--when not inserted. 

468. State how the two parts of a sentence are pointed which have their 
tjftUaetical order inverted ;— how when the subject of inquiry introduces an 
interrogative sentence. 

459. State when a tense of the verb 7b ^« is to be separated from an Infi- 
nitive by a comma. 

460, 461. Say how a clause is to be pointed when a verb is understood. 
State when the word that is preceded by a comma. 

2. Exercises. — Point according to the Rides. — 457. a. The 
gentle mind is like the smooth stream which reflects every object 
in its just proportion and in its fairest colours. Beware of those 
rash and dangerous connexions which may afterwards load you 
with dishonour. Blind must that man be who discerns not the 
most striking marks of a Divine government exercised over the 
world. 

b. Many of the evils, which occasion our complaints of the 
world are wholly imaginary. It is labour only, which gives a 
relish to pleasure. 

458. In youth the habits of industry are most easily acquired. 
What is the right path few take the trouble of inquiring. By 
threads innumerable our interests are interwoven. 

459. The greatest misery is to be condemned by our own 
hearts. Charles's highest enjoymentwas to relieve the distressed 
and to do good. 

460. As a companion he was severe and satirical; as a friend 
captious and dangerous ; in his domestic sphere harsh jealous 
and irascible. Even in this world happiness attends virtue and 
misery vice. The Grecians, excel in precepts ; the Bomans in 
examples. 

461. Be diligent that you may become learned. Search the 
Scriptures that you may become wise unto salvation. Be assiured 
that order frugality and economy are the necessary supports of 
every personal and private virtue. 
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Promiscuous Exercises on the Comma, — 449 to 461. 

"Point the following sentences according to the jprecedina Bukt 
on the Comma : — Sicily Sardinia and Corsica are in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. He loved them because they were mild attentiye 
and grateful. In a letter we may advise exhort comfort request 
and discuss. He was happy in being loved esteemed and 
respected. True worth is modest, and retired. Slovenliness, and 
indelicacy of character commonly go hand in hand. No assumed 
behaviour can always hide the real character. True friendship 
will at all times avoid a careless or rough behaviour. When 
your &iend is calumniated openly and boldly espouse his cause. 
Canst thou expect thou betrayer of innocence to escape the hand 
of vengeance? To prevent further altercation I submitted to 
the terms proposed. Confucius the great Chinese philosopher 
was eminently good as well as wise. Nothing more strongly 
inculcates resignation than the experience of our own inability 
to guide ourselves. He who is a stranger to industry may 
possess but he cannot enjoy. Vice is not of such a nature that 
we can say to it "Hitherto shalt thou come and no further." 
They who raise envy will*easily incur censure. The fumes which 
arise from a heart boiling with violent passions never fail to 
darken and trouble the understanding. His only wish was to 
perform his duty. If opulence increases our gratifications it 
increases in the same proportion our desires and demands. 
Providence never intended that any state here should be either 
completely happy or entirely miserable. If the spring put forth 
no blossoms in summer there will be no beauty and in autonm 
no fruit : so if youth be trifled away without improvement man- 
hood will be contemptible and old age miserable. 

Bxeroise 76 a.— Wesson 76.— Pars. 462 to 469 ^. 180. 

The Semicolon and the Colon, 

1. Qu^«ttoiM.— 462 to 465. State the use of the Semicolon. State how the 
first division of a sentence containing a complete propontion shonld be 
separated from the other parts. State how several short sentences following 
each other, should be separated ; — how the members of a sentence whidi 
contains an enumeration of particulars should be divided. 

The Coton.— 466 to 469. Show the use of the Colon. Quote the First Bule 
for the insertion of a Colon. How should the last clause on which the 
sense of several preceding members depends be separated ? State how an 
example^ quotationy or speech should be separated from the rest. 

2. Exercises. — a. On the Semicolon and Comma. — I^nt the 
following sentences : — 463. The passions are the chief destroyers 
of our peace the storms and tempests of the moral world. Heaven 
is the region of gentleness and friendship hell of fiercei^ess and 
animosity. The path of truth is a plain and safe path that of 
falsehood is a perplexing maze. Modesty is one of the chief 
ornaments of youth and it has ever been esteemed a presage of 
namg merit. 
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464. To give an early preference to honour above ^ain when 
they stand in competition to despise every advantage which cannot 
be attained without dishonest arts to brook no meanness and to 
stoop to no dissimulation are the indications of a great mind the 
{)resages of future eminence and usefulness in life. 

465. As there is a worldly happiness which God perceives to 
' be no other than disguised misery as there are worldly honours 

which in his estimation are a reproach so there is a worldly wis- 
dom which in his sight is foolishness. That darkness of character 
where we can see no heart those foldings of art through which no 
native affection is allowed to penetrate present an object un- 
amiable in every season of life but particularly odious in youth. 
b. On the Colon, Semicolon, and Comma. — 467. The three great 
enemies to tranquillity are vice superstition and idleness vice 
which poisons and disturbs the mind with bad passions supersti- 
tion which fills it with imaginary terrors idleness which loads it 
with tediousness and disgust. To sail on the tranquil surface of 
an unrufiled lake and to steer a safe course through a troubled 
and stormy ocean require different talents and alas ! human life 
oftener resembles the stormy ocean than the unruffled lake. 

Do not flatter yourselves with the hope of perfect happiness there is no 
such thing in the world. Do not flatter yourselves with the hope of perfect 
happiness for there is no such thing in the world. 

468. By doing or at least endeavouring to do our duty to God 
and man by acquiring an humble trust in the mercy and favour 
of God through Jesus Christ by cultivating our minds and 
properly employing our time and thoughts by governing our 
passions and temper by correcting all unreasonable expectations 
from the world and from men and in the midst of worldly busi- 
ness habituating ourselves to calm retreat and serious recollection 
by such means as these it may be hoped that through the Divine 
blessing our days will flow in a stream as unrufi&ed as the human 
state admits. 

469. A metaphor is a comparison expressed ifi an abridged 
form but without any of the words that denote comparison as 
** To the upright there ariseth light in darkness." All our conduct 
towards men should be influenced by this important precept "Do 
unto others as you would that others should do unto you." 

SBzerelse 766.— Kmsoii 76.— Par«. 470 to 473.—^. 181. 
Period, Dash, ^c, 

1. Qu^jfioR^.— 470 to 478. State when a Period is employed. State the 
general rule for the employment of the Dash. Quote the instances given 
for the occasional use of the Dash. State the rules for the insertion of the 
Note of Interrogation ; — of Exclamation ; — when a Question is only said to 
have been asked. Where is the exclamatory point placed when Oh is used? 
— when is used ? What do the points of Exclamation and Interrogation 
mark in leading? 

2. Exercises. — 470. The Period. — ^We ruin the l\a.\)i^m^«&cilVAfe 
when we attempt to raise it too higlx A TolexA\A.e asii «>xalw\ai5^^ 

F 
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state is all that we can propose to ourselves on Earth Peace and 
Contentment not Bliss nor Transport are the fall Portion of Man 
Perfect joy is reserved for heaven If we look around us we shaU 
perceive that the whole universe is full of Active Powers Action 
IS indeed the Genius of Nature by Motion and exertion the Sys- 
tem of Being is preserved in Vigour By its different parts sJways , 
acting in Subordination one to another the Perfection of the 
Whole is carried on the Heavenly Bodies perpetually revolving 
Day and Night incessantly repeat their appointed course continued 
operations are going on m the Earth and in the Waters Nothing 
stands still. 

Constantine the Gbeat was advanced to the sole Dominion of 
the Boman World AD 325 and soon after openly professed the 
Christian Faith. 

471. TheDash.^ 

Something there is more needful than expense 
And something previous e'en to taste 'tis sense. 
This accusation I can hear unmov'd 
It is a slander I expect no better. 

472. Interrogation. — What is there in all the pomp of the 
world the enjoyments of luxury the gratification of passion com- 
parable to the tranquil delight of a good conscience. 

473. Blxclamation. — ^We wait till to-morrow to be happy alas 
Whv not to-day shall we be younger Are we sure we shall be 
healthier Will our passions become feebler and our love of the 
world less. 

To lie down on the pillow after a day spent in Temperance in 
beneficence and in piety how sweet it is. 

Bxeretoe.77.—- Wesson 77.— Par^. 474 to 488.-^. 182. 
ParentkesiSf Apostrophe^ S^o, 

Qfiestions,—47A to 476. Explain a ParenUiesU, and state when it is med. 
Explain an Apostrophe, and state when it is used ;— a Macron ;— a Breve ;~ 
an Acute Accent ;— the Grave Accent. 

477 to 488. Explain a Diceresis, and state when it is used ;— An AHerist, 
Obelisk, and Parallels. When are several asterisks used ? Explain a Brace, 
and state when it is nsed ; — a Cat"^ ; — an Ellipsis ; — Bracks ; — a Byphm ;-> 
an Index ;— a Cedilla ;— a Section ;— a Paragraph ;— a Quotation. Quote the 
observations on the length and divisions of Paragraphs. 

No Exercises. 

Bxeroise 78 a.— Wesson 7S.—Par8. 489 to 498.—^. 185. 

Capital and Italic Letters. 

1. Questions.— 489 to 497. Say why Capital letters are so called. What 
words formerly began vrith Capitals ? Quote the First Bule for caidtals ;— 
the Second. State what names and pronouns commoioe with a capital. 
What days, months, kc., commence with capitals ? Quote the Fifth Bnle;— 
the Sixth. When does a quotation not commence with a capital? State 
what words besides the preceding commence with capitals. 

498. What are Italic letters? Say when Italics should be nsed. What 
words and phrases are generally piiatod Vn Italics ^ ^r\«i& «x« SteuUngi to 
if0 employed ? 
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2. Exercises. — Correct the errors wi the use of capital letters in 
ikefoUowing sentences : — Our creator is omnipotent, omnipresent, 
omniscient, he is the source of all Being, Life, Intelligence, and 
Imppniess. hear the words of Solomon, the wise king of Israel : 
** Fear god, and keep his commandments ; For this is the whole 
Duty of Man." o I how i love thy Law, oh god ! it is my me- 
ditation Day and Night. The english and french nations have 
too frequently been at war with each other. 

know then this truth, (enough for man to know,) 
virtue alone is happiness below. 

Bxerclse 7S6. 
Promiscuous Examples of Defective Punctuation. — 448 to 498. 

1. Point the following sentences, and place the proper Capitals : 
— ^From the vast and gloomy Forests of Germany Hengist and 
his Brother Horsa said to be descended from Woden the Saxon 
God of War were invited into Britain by Vortigem one of the 
petty Princes to aid him in repelling the attacks of the Scots and 
Picts These warlike chieftains performed the Service for which 
they were paid but observing the Indolence of the Britons and 
pleased with the fertility of the Soil they invited more of their 
Coimtrymen to endeavour to make Settlements in the Island 
Successive Hordes of Saxons poured in and for a Century waged 
War with the unhappy Natives they were finally successful in 
founding seven States known by the name of the Saxon Hep- 
tarchy but for this fortimate conclusion of their Wars they were 
as much if not more indebted to the Dissensions among the 
British Princes as to their own Prowess Such Britons as were 
timid submitted to the Laws imposed by their Conquerors while 
those who were of a more untjractable and ferocious Temper 
retired to the inaccessible Mountains of Wales and there en- 
joyed and transmitted to their Descendants their Language 
Manners and independent Spirit At the beginning of the ninth 
Century a Uniform System of Grovemment was established by 
Egbert who reduced the Heptarchy either by War or by the 
Submission of the different States and formed the Kingdom of 
England. 

2. As far as we are able to discern the imperfect traces of 
Saxon Customs and Establishments by the dim light of Boman 
and English History we are struck with their Mildness Equity 
and Wisdom The descent of the Crown was generally hereditary 
the subordinate Ma^strates were elected by the People capital 
Punishments were rarely inflicted for the first OffMice and their 
lands were bequeathed equally to all their Sons without any 
regard to primogeniture In the Wittena Gemote or assembly of 
the Wise Men consisting of the superior Clergy and Noblemen 
all Business for the Service of the Public ws* trauBwAje^ mA ^2^ 
Laws were paased for the origin of this AsB«mb\^ ^^ Tax3fi^.\k5M?% 

F 2 
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recourse to remote antiquity as similar Meetings constituted 
indeed in a rude and imperfect manner were convened among the 
ancient Germans from the earliest Times. 

3. Alfred sumamed the Great derived that Title from the 
exercise of every Virtue which can adorn a king When he suc- 
ceeded to the Throne surrounded by nimierous Bands of hostile 
Danes whose sole delight was plunder he had ample scope to 
display his extraordinary Talents Disguised in the garb of a 
Minstrel he entered the Danish Camp remarked the snpineness 
and negligence which reigned there assembled his followers in 
Selwood Forest and routed the Plunderers with great Slaughter 
He was present at no less than fifty-six Battles many of which 
when on the point of being Lost were retrieved by his own 
personal Valour and military Skill After expelling the Danes 
from his Shores and establishing a Fleet to guard his Coasts he 
directed his Attention to the internal Eegulation of his Kingdom 
He digested the discordant Laws of the Heptarchy into one 
regular System and adopted a imiform plan of Government for 
the Division of the Kingdom into Counties and Hundreds we 
are likewise indebted to Mm. 



Bxerolse 78 c. — Point the foUotoing -, — 
God is everywhere. 

Oh show me where is He 

The high and Holy One 
To whom thou bend'st the knee 

And pray'st Thy will be done 
I hear thy voice of praise 

And lo no form is near 
Thine eyes I see thee raise 

But where doth God appear 
Oh teach me who is God and where his glories shine 
That I may kneel and pray and call thy Father mine 
Gaze on that ardh above 

The glittering vault admire 
Who taught those orbs to move 

Who lit their ceaseless fire 
Who guides the moon to run 

In silence through the skies 
Who bids that dawning sun 

Li strength and beauty rise 
There view immensity behold my God is there 
The sim the moon the stars his majesty declare 
See where the mountains rise 

Where thundering torrents foam 
Where veil'd in lowering skies 

The eagle makes Y\\& Vome 
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Where savage nature dwells 

My Gtod is present too 
Through all her wildest dells 
His footsteps I pursue 
He rear'd those giant cliffs supplies that dashing stream 
Provides the daily food which stills the wild bird's scream 
Look on that world of waves 
Where finny nations glide 
Within whose deep dark caves 

The ocean-monsters hide 
His power is sovereign there 
To raise to quell the storm 
The depths his boxmty share 
Where sport the scaly swarm 
Tempests and calms obey the same almighty voice 
Which rules the earth and skies and bids the world rejoice 
Nor eye nor thought can soar 

Where rules not he in might 
He swells the thunder's roar 

He spreads the wings of night 
Oh praise the works divine 

Bow down the soul in prayer 
Nor ask for other sign 
That God is everywhere 
The viewless Spirit He immortal holy bless'd 
Oh worship Him in faith and find eternal rest 
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PART v.— PROSODY. 



Bxercise 79.— Aesson 79^— Para, 499 to 607.— p. 187. 
Orthoepy, 

Questions.— 4i99 to 501. Define Prosody, What does OrthoSpy comprise? 
Define Accent. In what part of each word is our language inclined to place 
the Accent ? Say how many Accents we have. In words of two syllables, 
which has the Accent ? State the exoeptions. In Derivative words what 
vowels are modified ? State where the Accent is placed in words of three 
syllables ;— in words of four syllables. How are words in Uon, sum, &c., 
accented? 

502, 503. Explain the Quantity of a syllable. State when a syllable is long, 
and how it is then* marked ; — when a syllable is short, and how noarked. 
In Reading or Speaking, how should syllables be pronounced? How 
should the words included in a Parenthesis be uttered ? Explain Emphatis. 
What general rule should be observed with regard to Emphasis ? 

504. Explain the use of Pauses, and name the dijS'erent kinds. What plan 
should be observed with regard to Emphotical Pauses ?-^Rhetorieal Pauses ? 
Name the Pauses in Poetry. What directions are supplied for reading Blank 
Verse ? When does the Caisura take place ? 

605. Explain Intonation, — tiie rising inflection,— falKng inflection, — Elocu- 
tion. (State the directions l!pr expressing the different passion* of the mind. 
How should the voice be regulated in exordiums, — narrations, — persuasions, 
— antithesis, — climax, — dialogues ?) Quote the general Bute to be Observed 
with regard to Intonation. 

506, 507. State the general directions for regulating the proper pitch of Qkt 
voice. What is said of Gesture or Action ? 

No Exercises. 

Szercise 80. — Wesson 80. — Pars. 508 to 516.— p. 189. 

Versification. 

(Questions,— ^60B to 511. Explain Prose, — Poetry,— Versification, Define 
Poetical License, 

512 to 514, Name the different forms of Poetry. Explain Rhyme, — Slant 
Verse. State the advantages of Blank Verse, and name the chief Poets 
who have written in this measure. Define a Verse. State on what the rhythm 
or harmony of verse depends. Explain the terms. Foot,— Couplet or Distich, — 
Hemi^ich,— Alliteration, — a Stanza. 

515, 5ie. Explain Scanning,— Metre. State how many kinds of feet there 
are. Explain and illustrate an Iambus, — Trochee,— Spondee, — Pyrrhic,— 
Dactyl, — Amphibrach,— Anapaest, — Tribrach. Show the use of the marks 
over the vowels. Explain and illustrate the Cassura. State the kind of 
verse when the Caesflra falls on the fourth syllable ; — on the f^th ;— on the 
sixt\. Quote examples of each. 

No Exercises, 

Exercise 8X a. — ILesson 8X. — Pars. 517 to 522.— p, 191. 

Different Kinds of Verse Iambic Verse, 

1. Questions.— 517 , 518. Name the different kinds of English verse, Ex- 
plain the lamhie Metre, and say for what sabjects it is adapted. Explain the 
Jambic Trim'eteTf and quote the examples. 
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519, 520. Explain the Iambic Taram'eter,—aa,j for what sabjects it i« 
adapted, — and quote the examples. Explain the Iambic Pentam'eter, — Bay 
what this Metre is usually called,— for what subjects it is suited, — and quote 
the examitles. How is the Metre sometimes varied ? Explain an Alexan- 
drine verse, and quote the example. 

521, 522. Explain the Iambic IleptamHter; quote examples of the 
various kinds. Explain the Iambic Octom'6ter ; quote the examples. How 
is this kind of verse frequently divided ? Quote the forms introduced for 
the sake of variety. 

2. Exercises to be written. — Of the following Examples — 

1. Name the Form of Metri ; and then, 

2. 8can each line according to Ab. 616 : — 

1. Sweet are the joys of Home, 

And pure as sweet ; for they 
Like dews of morn and evening come,* 

To wake and close the day. 
The world hath its delights. 

And its delusions too ; 
But Home to calmer bliss invites, 

More tranquil and more true. 

2. 'Tis free where'er the heart is ; 

Nor chain nor dungeon dim. 
May check the mind's aspirings, 

The spirit's pealing hymn I 
The heart gives life its beauty. 

Its glory and its power, — 
'Tis sunlight to iU rippling stream. 

And soft dew to its flower. 

3. The Bible— 

Within this awful volume lies 
The mystery of mysteries ; 
And happy they of human race 
To whom their Gt)d has given grace 
To read, to fear, to hope, to pray. 
To lift the latch, to force the way ; 
And better had they ne'er been bom 
Than read to doubt, or read to scorn. 

4. My mother's voice ! how oft doth creep 

Its cadence on my lonely hours! 
Like healing sent on wings of sleep, • ' 

Or dew to the unconscious flowers. 
I can forget her melting prayer 

While leaping pulses madly fly, 
But in the still unbroken air 

Her gentle tone comes stealing by, 
And years, and sin, and manhood flee. 
And leave me at my mother's knee. 

6. There is a spot of earth supremely blest, 

A dearer, sweeter spot than aW. tJtie TQ%\i, 
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Where man, creation's tyrant, casts aside 
His sword and sceptre, pageantry and pride. 
While in his soften'd looks benignly blend 
The sire, the son, the husband, brother, friend ; 
Here woman reigns ; the mother, daughter, wife. 
Strew with fresh flowers the narrow way of life ! 
Around her knees domestic duties meet. 
And fireside pleasures gambol at her feet. 
Where shall that land, that spot of earth be found ? 
Art thou a man ? — a patriot ? — look around ; 
0, thou shalt find, howe'er thy footsteps roam. 
That land thi/ country, and that spot thy home I 

6. Poetry-T- 

'Tis not the chime and flow of words, that move 

In measured file and metrical array ; 

'Tis not the union of returning sounds, 

Nor all the pleasing artifice of rhyme, 

And quantity, and accent, that can give 

This aU-pervading spirit to the ear, 

Or blend it with the movings of the soul. 

'Tis a mysterious feeling, which combines 

Man with the world around him, in a chain 

WoTen of flowers, and dipped in sweetness, tiU 

He tastes the high communion of his thoughts. 

With all existences, in earth and heaven, 

That meet him in the charm of grace and power 

7. We are hut dust — 

One part, one little part, we dimly scan. 
Through the dark medium of life's feverish dream. 
Yet dare arraign the whole stupendous plan, 
If but that little part incongruous seem ; 
Nor is that part, perhaps, what mortals deem. 
Oft from apparent ill our blessings rise : 
Oh ! then renounce that impious self-esteem 
That aims to trace the secrets of the skies ; 
For thou art but of dust, — be humble and be wise. 

8. Battle of the League — 

The King is come to marshal ns, all in his armour drest, 
And he has bound a snow-white plume upon his gallant crest 
He look'd upon his people, and a tear was in his eye : 
He look'd upon the traitors, and his glance was stem and high. 
Right graciously he smil'd on us, as roll'd from wing to wing, 
Down all our line a deafening shout, " Grod save our Lord the 
King." 

9. AFrayer — 

Assist me. Lord, to act, to be, 
Wliat nature and thy laws ^eccee\ 
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Worthy that intellectual flame 
Which from thy breathing spirit came. 
No slave to profit, shame, or fear, 
Oh may my steadfast bosom bear 
The stamp of heaven, an honest heart. 
Above the mean disguise of art 

Szeroise 81 5.— Ibesson 81.— Par«. 523 to 626,— p. 194. 

Trochaic and Anapastic Measure, 
1. Qitestums.—52B. TVoeAatc.-— Explain Trochaic Verse, and gay to what 
subjects it is adapted. Of what does the Trochaic Trimeter consist ? Say 
which of the forms is much used. Quote the examples. Explain the Tro- 
chaic Tetrameter. Say which of the forms is much used in hymns. Quote 
the examples. Explain the Trochaic Fentameter^— quote the example. Ex- 
plain the Hexameter,— quote the example. Mention those which are only 
occasionally used. 

524. Anapaestic Measure.— Say to what subjects the Anapaestic Measure 
is adapted. Explain and iUnstrate the Anapeestic DimOer ;— the Anapcestic 
Trimeter ; — the Anapaestic l^rameter. 

525. State how the ptreceding Metres are sometimes varied. Give an 
instance of the Pyrrhic mixed with the Iambic ; — of the Spondee with 
the lanUHc ;— of the TVocftee with the Iambic ;— of the Iambic with the 
AncpcesHc. 

2. Exercises to be written. — 1. First name the Form of Metre 
of the following examples. 2. Then scan every verse: — 

I. Trochaic. 

1. Viiti/— 

Onward, onward may we press 

Through the path of duty ; 
Virtue is true happiness. 

Excellence, true beauty ; 
Minds are of celestial birth, 

Make we then a heaven of earth. 

2. Flattery— 

Every one that flatters thee 
Is no friend in misery. 
Words are easy, like the wind ; 
Faithful friends 'tis hard to find. 
Every man will be thy jfriend 
While thou hast wherewith to spend. 
But, if store of crowns be scant, 
No man will supply thy want. 

3. Men of England — 

Men of England ! who inherit 

Eights that cost your sires their blood I 
Men whose undegenerate spirit 

Has been proved on land and flood : 
By the foes yeVe fought uncounted, 

By the glorious deeds ye've done. 
Trophies captured, — breaches mounted, 

j^avies conquered, — ^kingdoms N»oii.\ 
f3 
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Yet remember, England gathers 

Hence but fniitless wreaths of fame, 
If the virtues of your fathers 

G-low not in your hearts the sama 
4. Hym/M — 

Ye -who dwell in hear^i declare 

Who " the King of Glory " is ; 
Who is first and highest there ? 

His the power, the kingdom his. 
^lis the Lamb, the Lamb alone, 

Claims the title justly his ; 
He it is that fills the throne ; 

He " the King of Gloarjr " is. 
6. Glorious things of thee are spoken, 

Zion, city of our God I 
He, whose word can not be broken, 

Form'd thee for his own abode ; 
On the Kock of ages founded, 

What can shake thy sure repose ? 
With salvation's walls surrounded. 

Thou mayst smile at all thy foes. 

6. O'er the realms of pagan darkness, 

Let the eye of pity gaze ; 
See the kindreds of the people, 

Lost in sin's bewild'ring maze ; 

Darkness brooding 
On the face of all the earth. 
Light of them that sit in darkness, 

Kise and shine, thy blessings bring ! 
Light to lighten aU the Gentiles, 

Rise with healing in thy wing I 

To thy brightness 
Let all kings and nations come ! 

2. Jnapaatic — 

7. How fleet is a glance of the mind ! 

Compared with the speed of its flight 
The tempeirt itself lags behind, 

And the swift-winged arrows of light. 
When I think of my own native Jand, 

In a moment I seem to be there ; 
But, alas ! recollection at hand. 

Soon hurries me back to despair. 

8. It is good, ere we lay on the pillow our head. 
And file silence of night all around us is spread, 

To reflect on the deeds we have done through the day. 
Nor allow it to pass without profit away. 

9. To Wales— . 

The voice of thy streama in my spirit I bear, 
PareweU ! and a ble88liig\>e m\^ \iSaft^ ^w[i\w5i\\ 
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On thy halls, on thy hearths, on thy pure mountain air, 
On the strings of the harp and the minstrel's free hand ! 
From the love of my soul with my tears it is shed, 
While I leave thee, oh land of my home and my dead 

10. Hdvdlyn — 
I climVd the dark brow of the mighty Helvelljm, 

Lakes and mountains beneath me gleam'd misty and wide, 
All was still, save, by fits, when the eagle was yelling, 

And starting around me the echoes replied. 

l\. My Own Place-- 

I care for no riches that are not my right. 

No honour that is not my due ; 
But stand in my station by day and by night. 

The will of nay Master to do. 
He lent me my lot, be it humble or high, 

And set me mj business here ; 
And whether I live in his service or die. 

My heart shall be e'er in my sphere. 

Szercise 82 a. — Aesson 82. — Pars. 526 to 533.-^. 196. 

Poetical License. 

1. Questions. — 526, 527. Describe the Language of Poetry, and mention its 
peculiarities. Define Poetical Licen*e. Quote some Antiquated WordSy — 
Antiquated Constructions. 

528, 629. Give instances of imitations of the Latin and Greek modes of 
construction. Mention some words that are abbreviated, — others that are 
lengthened. 

530. Give instances of the change from the regular Syntax ; — a. By placing 
the Adjective after the Noun ;—b. By putting the Nominative cifter the 
Verb ; — c. By placing a Neuter Verb at the beginning of a sentence ; — d. By 
placing the Injinitive before the word on which it depends ; — e. By placing 
Adverbs b^ore the words which they qualify \—f. By placing Prepositions 
and their cases before the words which they ought to follow;— gf. By placing 
the Preposition after its case ;—h. By removing Relatives and other connec- 
tives into the body of their clauses. 

631. Give instances of the omission of the Article,— of the Noun, — of 
the Antecedent,— of the Relative,— of the Verb,— of the Auxiliary,— of the 
Preposition. 

632. Give instances of Poetical violations of Grammatical propriety ;— 1 . 
By connecting Adjectives with Nouns which they do not properly qualify ; 
— 2. By substituting Adjectives for Adverbs ;— 3. By giving the uneom- 
pounded form of the first and third pers. of the Imperative ;— 4. By giving 
iV«ttter Verbs an active government ; — 6. By joining a Positive with a Com- 
parative instead of employing two comparatives ; — 6. By employing both 
a Noun and its Pronoun to the same verb ; — 7. By using or— or for etther — 
4>r, iic. 

633. To promote Harmony or Rhythm, what kind of words do the poets 
employ to describe harsh sounds ? — sweet and soft sounds ? — quick or slow mo- 
tion ?— agreeable ohjecta?— melancholy subjects? 

2. Exercises. — In the following sentences, underline the words 
which illustrate the observations, and then explain, viv4 voce, 
how they illustrate them. 

627. Shall I receive by gift, what of my own 

When dud where likes me best, 1 can GomTajNoA^ 
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Him thought he by the brook of Cherith stood. 
Then did I march, with Surrey's power. 
What time we raz*d old Ayton's tower. 
In sooth, he was a strange and wayward wight. 

630. a. Come, nymph demure, with mantle blue. 
6. But the sound of the church-going bell. 

These valleys and rocks never heard. 
Be sure yourself and your own reach to know, 
How far your genius, taste, and learning go. 
Cease, then, nor Order imperfection name. 
e. ..... 

d. When first thy sire to send on earth 
Virtue, his darling child, design' d. 

e. ' The ploughman homeward plods his weary way. 
/. Thou sun of this great world, both eye and soul. 
ff. Where echo walks steep hills among. 

631. 1. The brink of haunted stream. 

2. Lives there who Ipves his pain ? 

3. Who never fasts, no-banquet e*er eiyoys. 

4. a. For is there aught in sleep can charm the wise ? 
b. 'Tis but a part we see, and not a whole. 

it. To whom thus Adam. 
6. Who does the best his circumstance allows 
Does well, acts nobly — angels could no more. 

632. 1. The tenants of the warbling shade. 

2. They fall successive and successive rise. 

3. Virtue still may hope her promised crown. 

4. Turn we a moment to survey. 

Fall he that must, beneath his rivaFs arms. 
6. Near and more near the billows rise. 

6. My banks they are fumish'd with trees. 

7. Bemote, unfriended, melancholy, slow ; 
Or by the la2fy Scheldt, or wandering Pa 
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RECAPITULATORY EXERCISES 

ON THB BULBS OF SYNTAX FBOHISCUOUSLY ABBAK6ED 

XzercUe 82 6. 

Errors to be corrected, 

DirecHont. — 1. Rectify the Errors. 2. Place over each the numeral of the 
rale violated, 3. Then,viv& vocef quote the rale. 4. Paree the difficult words. 

1. I have read Horace Art of Poetry. These are ladies raffles. 
These three great genius's fiourished at the same time. He 
acted in com^iance to a bad disposition. Give attendance to 
reading, to exhortation, to doctrine. 

2. The landlord was quite unfurnished of every kind of pro- 
vision. A child of four years old was thus cruelly deserted by 
its parents. I found your affairs had been managed in a different 
manner, than what I advised. 

3. These words have the same sense of those others. Let us 
not forget, that something more than gentleness and modesty, 
something more than complacency of temper and affability of 
manners, are requisite to form a worthy man, or a true Christian, 
They cotdd easier get them by heart, and retain them in the 
memory. 

4. The Romans had no other subsistence, but the scanty pillage 
of a few fELrms. He has eat no bread, nor drunk no water these 
two days. He wrot« to me previous to my coming to town. 
Brutus and Aruns killed one another. It argued the most ex- 
treme vanity. Time hastens forward; and life attended with its 
cares, perhaps its sorrows, will have quickly run their course. 

6. Of all vices, pride is the most universal. Who calls ? Me. 
!Nor is mankind so much to blame, in his choice thus determining 
him. By this institution each legion, to whom a certain portion 
of auxiliaries was allotted, contained within itself every species of 
lighter troops, and of missile weapons. 

6. He was ignorant, the pro&ne historian, of the testimony, 
which he is compelled to give. That faction in England, who 
most powerfully opposed his arbitrary pretensions. He was cer- 
tainly one of the most acute metaphysicians, one of the deepest 
philosophers, and one of the best critics and most learned divines, 
which modern times have produced. 

7. Such of the Morescoes might remain, who demeaned them- 
selves as Christians. If you were here, you would find three or 
four in the parlour, after dinner, whom, you would say, passed 
their afternoons very agreeable. Who, instead of being useful 
members of society, they are pests to mankind. Whom do men 
say that I am ? Who do you speak to ? Who ake k.xi.«^ \.^ W 
dead. 
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Errors to be corrected, 

1. Be not diverted firom thy duty by any idle reflections the 
silly world may make upon you. It is better to fall among crows 
than flatterers ; for these only devour the dead, those the living. 
I wonder that such a valiant hero as you, should trifle away 
your time in making war upon these people. The treaty he con- 
cluded can only be considered as a temporary submission, and 
of which he took no care to secure the continuance of it. Great 
numbers were killed on either side. The ends of a divine and 
himian legislator are vastly different. 

2. This is one of those highwaymen, that was condemned last 
sessions. It is very probable that neither of these are the mean- 
ing of the text. It requires more logic than you possess, to make 
a man to believe, that prodigality is not a vice. They that sin, 
rebuke before all. There are principles in man, which ever have, 
and ever wiU incline him to this offence. Nor is it easy to con- 
ceive, that, in substituting the manners of Persia to those of 
Home, he was actuated by vanity. 

3. The nobility of England consisted only of one duke, four 
earls, one viscount, and twenty-nine barons, all the nobles of the 
Lancastrian party having been either killed in battles or on 
scaffolds, or had fled into foreign parts; He neglected to profit 
of this occurrence. You will arrive to London before the coach. 
The executive directory, to prove, that they will not reject any 
means of reconciliation, declares. 'Twas twenty years and more, 
that I have known him. 

4. It were well for the insurgents, and fortunate for the king, 
if the blood, that was now shed, had been thought a sufficient 
expiation for offence. James used to compare him with a cat, 
who always fell upon her legs. He accordingly draws out his 
forces, and offers battle to Hiero, who immediately accepted it» 

6. His was a life of miracles and might. 
And charity and love, ere yet he tasted . 
The bitter draught of death, ere yet he rise 
Victorious o'er the universal foe,* 
And death, and sin, and hell, in triumph lead. 

6. Next these is plac'd 

The vile blasphemer ; him, whose impious wit 
Profaned the sacred mysteries of faith. 

7. Hibernian fields shall here thy conquest show, 
And Boyne be sung, when it had ceased to flow. 
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Errors to be corrected, 

1. All the warehouses were new built. Plutarch tells us, what 
an infinite advantage Alexander reaped, from the fine taste where- 
with his preceptor, Aristotle, inspired him. What we speak 
should be adapted to the time when, the place where, and the 
persons to whom, it is spoken. 

2. O thou ! whose thunder rends the clouded air, 
Who in the heaVn of heav'ns has fix'd thy throne I 

3. Ab the whole earth, and the entire duration of those perish- 
ing things contained in it, is altogether inconsiderable ; or, in the 
prophets expressive style, **les8 than nothing;" who sees not that 
every man ought so to frame his actions, as that they may effec- 
tually promote his eternal interest ? 

4. Death's sable i^ades at once overcast their eyes; 
In dust the Tanquish'd and the victor lies. 

5. There never has, nor, I believe, will be, a hope of his con- 
version. We now style it Norman architecture, the criterion of 
which is, chiefly its massiveness and large dimensions. There 
are many fables which Homer is said to invent. Peter-Pence 
were an annual tribute of one penny, paid at Borne out of each 
fiunily, at the feast of Saint Peter. 

6. He spoke ; and ardent on the trembling ground, 
Sprung from his car, his ringing arms resound. 

7. What invention, what conduct, appears in the whole episode! 
Thales, the Milesian, said, that water was the first principle of all 
things. He was accused for having embezzled the public money, 
and for the incurring many imnecessary expenses. That poem 

' was nearly twenty years published, before its merits was at all 
appreciated. 

8. — A smile 

Play'd on his lips ; and in his speech was heard 
Paternal sweetness, dignity, and love. 

9. The rise and fall of the tides, in this place, makes a differ- 
ence of about twelve feet. The receiving them duly, implies our 
believing and receiving the whole doctrine. The Roman power 
had so increased, that the greatest part of the known world was 
in their possession. 

10. He spoke, and bid the welcome table spread, 
Then talk'd of virtue to the time of bed ; 
When the grave household round his hall repair, 
Wam'd by a bell, and clo8*d the day "wiX^ ^t^Y^« 
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Szereise 82 «. 

Errors to be corrected, 

1. Near and more near the billows rise ; 

E'en now my steps they lave, 
And death to my affrighted eyes, 
Appeared in ev*ry wave. 

2. She was about to have spoken, when I entered. Even the 
pretended sages among the heathens, who did not like to retain 
Grod in their knowledge, they were given up to a reprobate mind. 
Whatever softens, refines and embellishes human life, in a proper 
degree, are certainly desirable. 

3. Begin, be bold, and venture to be wise, 
He, which defers his work from day to day. 
Does on a rivers bank expecting stay. 

Till the whole stream, that stopped him, will be gone, 
Which runs, and as it runs, for ever will run on. 

4. It is this commixture of general knowledge with particular 
skill which constitute the characteristic difference between a 
liberal and a confined education. As he lay indulging himself 
in state, he sees exactly over his head, a glittering sword, hung 
by a single hair. 

6. Then hasten thy return ; for, thee away, 
Nor lustre has the sun, nor joy the day. 

6. Piety, and a calm resignation to the divine will, forms a 
shield of adamant against every sublunary eviL The method of 
conveying accounts of remarkable transactions in the earliest 
ages, by means of oral traditions, were necessary very imperfect 
and imcertain. 

7. The father of Cowley, a poet, was a grocer ; whose condition 
Dr. Sprat conceals under a general appellation of the citizen ; and 
what would probable not have been less carefully suppressed, 
the omission of his name in the register of St. Dunstan's parish, 
gives reason to have suspected that his father was the sectary. 

8. Shall he, whose birth, maturity, and age. 

Scarce fills the circle of one summer day. 
Shall the poor gnat, with discontent and rage 

Exclaim that Nature hastens to decay, 
If but a doud obstruct the solar ray, . 

If but a momentary shower descend ? 
Or will firail man Heavens dread decree gainsay, 

Which bade the series of events extend 
Wide through unnumber'd worlds, and ages without end ? 
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Errors to be corrected. 

1. In the window of Cowley's mothers apartment lay Spensers 
"Fairy Queen," in which he very early took delight to read, till, 
by feeling the charms of the verse, he became, as is said, irreco- 
verably the poet. Such are incidents whichi sometimes remem- 
bered, and perhaps sometimes forgotten, produces that particular 
designation of the mind and propensity for some certain science 
or employment, which is commonly called the genius. True 
genius is a mind of large general powers, accidental determined 
to some particular direction. Sir Joshua Key n olds, the great 
painter of the last age, has the first fondness of his art excited 
by the perusal of " Richardsons Treatise." 

2. Among the English poets, Cowley, Milton, and Pope, may 
be said •' to lisp in numbers ; " and have given such early proofs, 
not of powers of language only, but of comprehension of things, 
as to more tardy minds seems scarce credible. But of the learned 
puerilities of Cowley there is no doubt, since a volume of his 
poems was not written only, but printed, in his fifteenth year, 
containing, with other poetical compositions, ''The tragical history 
of PJr'amus and Thisbe," written wlien he was ten years old ; 
and "Constantia and Phile'tus,** written two years after. 

3. In 1636, he was removed to Cambridge, where he con- 
tinued his studies with great intenseness ; for he is said to write, 
while he was yet a young student, the greater part of his 
** Davideis," a work, of which the materials would not have been 
collected without the study of mairjr years, but by a mind of the 
greatest vigour and activity. 

4. It is surely not difficult, in a colleges solitude, or in the 
worlds bustle, to find useful studies and serious employment. No 
man needs to be so burdened with life, as to have squandered it 
in voluntary dreams of fictitious occurrences. We adore the 
Divine Being ; he, who is from eternity to eternity. Thou, Lord, 
who hath permitted affliction to come upon us, shall deliver us 
from it, in due time. By these attainments the master is honoured, 
and the scholars encouraged. 

6. The sea appeared to be more agitated than usually. Not 
one in fifty of those who call themselves deists, understand the 
nature of the religion they reject. The active mind of man never 
or seldom rests satisfied wiUi their present condition, however 
prosperous. Habits must be acquired of temperance and self- 
denial, that we may be able to resist pleasure, and to endure pain, 
when either of them interfere with our duty. 

6. The error of resting wholly on faith or on works, is one of 
those seductions which most easily misleads men; imder the 
semblance of piety on the one hand, and of virtue on the other 
hand. Though remorse sleep sometimes during prosperity, it 
will awake surely in adversity. It is an invariable* \w7w \-^ wa 
present condition, that every pleasure that are i^utbuqA. \.o «i.t%,'aa^ 
convert tbemselves into poison. 
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Errors to be corrected, 

1. Peiides gained such an ascendancy over ^e minds of tihe 
Athenians, that he might be said to attain a monarchical power in 
Athens. How much is real virtue and merit exposed to suffer 
the hardships of a stormy life ! Whence hare there arose such 
a variety of opinions and tenets in religion ? He summonses me 
to attend, and I must summons the others. Th^i did the officer 
lay hold of him, and executed him immediately. Who is that 
person whom I saw you introduce and present him to the duke ? 
May thou as well as me, be meek, patient, and forgiving. 

2. To know Christianity, is both to understand what the Su- 
preme Being has revealed for our greatest good, and to have 
ascertained what conduct we ought pursue in order to obtain his 
approbation. How low, therefore, may the acquirements of 
learning and science sink in our opinion, when placed in opposi- 
tion to rdigiovs knowledge ! But when it forms a basis upon which 
they are built, they derive additional value as well as strength 
from, its support ; they are consecrated to the best of purposes, 
and directed by their most salutary ends. Much as the scholar's 
attainments, and the speculations of the philosopher might elevate 
and enlarge the mind, and much as they may improve and adorn 
it, they extend not our prospects beyond the world ; they bound 
our views within the narrow Ij^paits of human life. But the know- 
ledge of a Christian takes a more exalted and certain aim ; it 
respects a degree of felicity which exceeds our utmost powers of 
conception, and a situation of pleasure and delight, without alloy 
and end. It relates to a state of existence, when the spirits of tiie 
just shall be made perfect, and the transcendent bliss of angels 
shall be imparted to glorified, immortal man. 

3. The excellence of Christianity being such, and the important 
end which it proposes such, every person, who desire to be fully 
acquainted with divine truth, and to build his happiness upon 
the most solid basis, will take a particular and distinct view of 
its nature and evidences. Then he shall avoid the imputation of 
being merely a Christian in compliance with the prejudices of 
his parents, or the customs of his native countiy ; and he will 
become one in consequence of a proper examination, and a rational 
preference. His conviction of its truth will be then solid and 
clear, he will perceive plainly the strength of its foundations, 
and understand fully the extent of its jSvantages : he will be 
persuaded that it bears the character and stamp of the divine 
origin, and has the best and strongest claims for the acceptance 
of mankind. 
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Errors to be corrected. 

1. Biography is the branch of history, which is placed high in 
point of importance and of moral utility. Biographers, by their 
accurate researches, supply the deficiencies of an historian. What 
the latter gives ns in outlines and sketches only, the former pre- 
sent in more complete and highly finished portraits. Their pro- 
vince does not extend merely to those who have acted on the 
great theatre of the world, as soyereigns, statesmen, and warriors ; 
but to all which have improved human life by their useful disco- 
veries, adorned it by their works of genius, or benefited mankind 
by their examples. With what pleasure do we select Boyle, 
Newton, Addison, Locke, Eaddiffe, and Howard, from a multi- 
tude who surround them, and make particular inquiry in their 
characters and conduct. To have contemplated such men, in- 
flamed not by vain ambition, or courting popularity, but giving 
dignity to the walks of private life, by the efforts of genius and 
the exertions of philantl^opy, is high gratification to the mind, 
and increases its love of these actions which come within the 
reach of general imitation. 

2. Ambition is so insatiable, that it will make any sacrifice to 
attain its objects. A great mass of rocks thrown together by the 
hand of nature, with wildness and confusion, strike the mind 
with more grandeur than if they were adjusted to one another 
with the most accurate symmetry. These arts have enlightened, 
and will enlighten, every person who shall attentively study 
them. Their intentions were good ; but wanting prudence, they 
mist the mark for which they aimed. The business was no 
sooner opened but it was cordially acquiesced in. 

3. As to his general conduct, he deserved punishment as much, 
or more tban his companion. He left a son of a singular cha- 
racter, and behaved so Ul that he was put in prison. I intended 
to have written the letter, before he urged me to it ; and, there- 
fore, he has not all the merit of it. To the resolutions which we 
have, upon due consideration, once adopted as rules of conduct, 
let ns adhere firmly. Though he was my superior in knowledge, 
he would not have thence a right to impose^his sentiments. Thieit 
picture of the emperors is a very exact resemblance of him. 

4. The orators did not forget to enlarge themselves on so 
popular a subject. Idle persons imagine, howsoever deficient 
they may be in point of duty, they consult at least their own 
eatis&ction. The winter has -not been as severe as we expected 
it to have been. When we have once drawn the line, by intelli- 
gence and precision, between our duty and sin, that line we ought 
not on no occasion to transgress. We are in a perilous situation, 
on one side and the other, dangers meet ua •, a.\i^ e^-Oo. exXxwaa 
Bhall be pernicious to virtue. 
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Errors to be corrected. 

1. The house framed a remonstrance, where they spoke with 
great freedom of the king's prerogative. This is the person who 
we are so much obliged to, and who we expected to have seen, 
when the favour was conferred. He is a person of great property, 
but does not possess the esteem of his neighbours. The great 
diversity which takes place among men, is not owing to a dis- 
tinction that nature made in their original powers, as much as 
to the superior diligence with which some have improved those 
powers beyond others. 

2. Not a creature is there that moves, nor a vegetable that 
grows, but what, when minutely examined, furnished materials 
of pious admiration. What can be the reason of the committee 
having delayed this business ? A good and well cultiyated mind 
is far more preferable than rank or riches. Charity to the poor 
when it is governed by knowledge and prudence, there are no 
persons who will not admit it to be a virtue. 

3. Shall you attain success without that preparation, and escape 
dangers without that precaution, which is required of others IP 
When we see bad men to be honoured and prosperous in the 
world, it is some discouragement to virtue. It is of great con- 
sequence that a teacher believes firmly, both the tmth and im- 
portance of those principles which he inculcates upon others ; and 
that he not only believes them speculatively, but has a lively 
and serious feeling of them. 

4. You must be sensible that there is, and can be no other 
person but me, who could give the information desired. We 
should be careful not to follow the example of many persons, to 
censure the opinions, manners, and customs of others, merely 
because they are foreign to us. Steady application, as well as 
genius and abilities, are necessary to produce eminence. If pro- 
vidence clothe the grass of the field, and shelters and adorns the 
flowers that everywhere grows wild amongst it, will he not 
clothe and protect his servants and children much more ? 

5. I intended to have finished the letter before the bearer 
called, that he might not have been detained ; but I was pre- 
vented by company. The grand temple consisted of one g^reat, 
and several smaller edifices. The climate of England is not so 
pleasant as those of France, Spain, or Italy. Much of the good 
and evil that happens to us in this world, are owing to appai«ntiy 
undesigned and fortuitous events : but it is the Supreme Being 
which directs and regulates secretly all things. 

6. He acted agreeable to the dictates of prudence, though he 
were in a situation exceedingly delicate. If I had known the 
distress of my friend, it would be my duty to have relieved him : 

and it would always have yielded me "pleasure to grant him that 
relief. 
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Errors to be corrected. 

1. Two principles in human nature reign ; 
Self-love to urge, and reason to restrain : 
Nor that a good, nor this a bad we call ; 
Each, works its end, to mOve or govern all. 

2. He has greatly blessed me ; yes, even I, who, loaded with 
kindness, hath not been sufficiently grateful. A circle, a square, 
a triangle, or a hexagon, please the eye by their regularity, as 
beautiful figures. Though, at first, he begun to defend himself, 
yet, when the proofs appeared against him, he dared not any 
longer to contend. 

3. One and twelve makes thirteen. The court of Spain, who 
gave the order, were not aware of the consequence. If the ac- 
quisitions he has made, and qualified him to be a useful member 
of society, should have been misapplied, he will be highly cul- 
pable. William always appears amiably. He never speaks 
severe or contemptuous. There was much spoken and wrot« on 
either side of the question ; but I have choose to suspend my 
decision. Was there no bad men in the world to vex and dis- 
tress the good, they might appear in the light of harmless inno- 
cence ; but could have no opportunity for displaying fidelity and 
magnanimity, patience and fortitude. 

4. The most ignorant and the most savage tribes of men, when 
they have looked round on the earth, and on the heavens, could 
not avoid ascribing their origin to some invisible designing cause, 
and felt a propensity to adore their Creator. It is an inflexible 
regard to principle, which has ever marked the characters of them 
virho distinguished themselves eminently in public life; who 
patronised the cause of justice against powerful oppressors ; in 
critical times, have supported the falling rights and liberties of 
men ; and reflected honour on their nation and country. 

5. When it is with regard to trifles, that diversity or contrariety 
of opinions show themselves, it is childish in the last degree, li 
this becomes the ground of estranged affection. When from such 
a cause, there arise any breach of friendship, human weakness is 
discovered then m a mortifying light. In matters of serious mo- 
ment, the sentiments of the best and worthiest might vary from 
that of their friends, according as their lines of life diverge, or as 
their temper and habits of thought, presents objects under dif- 
ferent points of view. But with candid and liberal minds, unity 
of affection still will be preserved. 
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1. Desires and wishes are the first spring of action. When 
they become exorbitant, the whole of the character is like to be 
tainted. If we should suffer our fancies to create to themselTes 
worlds of ideal happiness ; if we should feed our imagination with 
plans of opulence and of splendour ; if we should fix to our wishes 
certain stages of advancement, or certain degrees of an uncommon 
reputation, as the sole station of our felicity ; the assured con- 
sequence shall be, that we will become unhappy under our piresent 
state ; that we shall be unfit for acting the part and for diachazg- 
ing the duties that belong to it ; and we shall discompose the 
peace and order of our minds, and shall foment many huztfal 
passions. 

2. Pythag'oras. — It was in a reign of Tarquin the Proud, at 
Home, that this great man has done so much honour to Greece 
and to Italy. He was believed to have been the native of Samps; 
and having heard the reasonings of a philosopher upon the im- 
mortality of a soul, immediately devoted himself to the study of 
philosophy. He travelled into Egypt, Phcenicia, Chaldea, and 
probably so far as the Indies in quest of the knowledge. Thou^ 
a geometrician and an astronomer he looked upon virtue as l£« 
first of sciences, and he was persuaded that he was born to have 
made proselytes. After teaching some time in Greece, he went 
into that part of Italy which is called Magna Grsecia, on account 
of the colonies by whom it was peopled. Grotona, Metapontum, 
and Tarentum, were places in which he resided chiefly, and 
where he harangued openly to reform the peoples manners. He 
lived in the same society with his disciples, and made them to 
submit to a kind of a noviciate for two and sometimes for five 
years at least ; during which time they were to study in silence, as 
he did not imagine they were capable to reason till they imbibed 
good principles. Pythagoras introduced into the western world 
a doctrine which he imbibed in the east, where it prevailed ftofsa 
the most remotest ages ; namely, that of the metempsychosis, or 
transmigration of soids ; which taught, that when men died, their 
souls passed into and animated other bodies. If, for example, a 
man were vicious and wicked, his soul animated a body of some 
unclean animal, and passed through a progress of the misery pro- 
portioned to his crimes in this life. From hence, and from other 
causes, Pythagoras and his followers abstained religiously from 
eating fiesh of dead animals, or of anything tha;t had life ; and 
they never killed or destroyed any animal from any cause what- 
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FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE. 

Bzerolse 8S.— AeMon 83.— Par«. 534 to 545.— p. 200. 

Questions. — 534 to 640. a. What are Figures of Speech? Name the 
different kinds. Define Figures of Orthography, and name the diiferent 
kinds. Explain and illustrate Elision ; — Aphderisis; — Spncdpi ; — Apocdpi ; — 
Frosthisis : — ParagOgi ;—Synaeresis ; — Diairgsis ; — Tmesis. 

b. What figure contracts two vowels into one ? — adds a letter or syllable 
to the end 7— adds a letter or syllable to the beginning 7— cuts off a letter or 
syllable from the end ? — from the middle ?— from the beginning ? By what 
figure is a syllable divided into two ? By what figure is a compound word 
separated by inserting another word ? 

e. What figures do the following examples respectively illustrate? — 
Zoology* — '<»*'«'. — awake, — w»le,—se'nnight, — 'gan,— dispart, — to Godward. 

541 to 545. a. Mention the Figures of Syntax. Explain and illustrate 
EiHptis ;— Apposition ,--'Pleona»m;—Polysynditon ,'~-Periphrdsis ;—JSnalldge ; 



b. By what figure are words transposed ?■— one part of speech used for 
another 7— superfluous words introduced ?— words omiMed that are necossary 
for the full syntax ? 

c What figures do the following examples illustrate ?— " Full of a great 
many serious reflections ;" — " the sea-girt isle ;" — " the juice of the grape ;" 
— ** slow rises merit ;"— " Come, nymph, demure ;"— " power, and wisdom, 
and goodness.'* 

Bserclse 8ft.->&e8SOii B^m—Pars, 546 to 663.— p. 202. 
Figures of Rhetoric. 

Q^esHons.—b^, 547. Define Figures of Rhetoric. When is a ^rord used 
WaraUy^—yTheafiguratitdy 7 Give instances of each. Explain the origin 
at Figurative Language. Give instances. 

548 to 550. Explain a Trope ;— give an example. Explain Figures of 
nought. In what things do Figures of Thought appear ? State the Advan- 
tages of Figures of Speech. Give examples. Mention the prinapal Figures 
of Bhetoric 

551 to 553. Explain a Simile ;— show how it is exinressed. Give examples. 
Say between what objects the comparison must be instituted. Give exam- 
ples. With what kind of feelings are Similes inconsistent? Quote the 
Pirst Bule ; — giye the example, and explain it. State the kind of compari- 
sons excluded by the First Bule. Quote the observation respecting ttie class 
of hearers or readers addressed. State how a comparison purposely intro- 
duced to lessen an object is expressed. Quote the example. 

Bzereiae 85. — Ibesson 85. — Pars. 554 to 561.—^. 204. 
The Metaphor. 

QueOions, — 554, 555. Say upon what a Metaphor is founded ;— give the 
example, and explain it. Show the difference between a Metaphor and a 
Bixnile. When a writer designates Man as a tool/, say what qualities only he 
ehonld describe. Give an instance of the violation of the rule. Name the 
foaac sources of Metaphors. Quote and explain the example for each 
■kind. 

£56 to 558. State the First Bule for the application of Metaphors ;— quote 
the example and the explanatory remarks. State the caution against 
■Vetapliors being /Esr-/eft;/^ ;--quote the example. From what subjects are 
^appropriate Metaphors derived ? Show when Metaphors are oonsideTSd 
suUable to the subject. Quote two violations of tiierule. State t>b«^\;x\sA^ 
of language to be employed in constructing a Meiaptior. QtS.Ne «. N\.o\«iCL<ua 
of the rale. Show the importance of connsienqi of language Va.HL'^ua.V^Mst^ 
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559 to 561. Quote the rule and example for avoiding mixed Metaphon. 
How should you act when in doubt whether the Metaphor is or is not of ft 
mixed kind? Quote the rule against crovoding Metaphors. Quote tine 
violation. Quote the rule and example showing that Metaphors ^oaM 
not be pursued too far. When may Metaphors expressed by single words b» 
introduced ? Give the example. To what subjects are extended Meie^^ion 
suitable ? Quote the example and the explanatory Remarks, 

Exercise 86. — ZiBMon 86. — Pars. 562 to 572.—^. 208. 

Metonymy y Synecdoche^ ^c. 

Questions. — 562, 563. Define a JUetonpmtf. Give the example of Cause fat 
the Effect; — of Effect for the Cause ;— of Container for the thing contained ; 
— of Sign for the thing signified. Define a SynedddcM ; — give the example ; 
— quote the caution in the use of the Synecdoche. 

664 to 566. Explain Personification ;— quote the examples. Describe the 
lowest kind of Personification, and quote the examples ; — ^the Second or 
higher kind, and quote the examples ;— the Third or highest kind, and 
quote the examples. Quote the caution for its use in Prose. Ezjdain an 
Apostrophe ; — quote the example. 

567 to 572. Explain an Allegory ;— quote the example. Quote the eavtion 
on the employment of an Allegory. Explain Fables or Parables, and state 
how employed in former times. Explain an A ntithesis ; — quote the eszample. 
In using this figure, state how the sentences should be constructed. Why 
should a succession of antitheses be avoided ? Explain an ^//tMton;— quote 
the caution. Give an instance. 

Szerdse 87 a. — Ziesson B7.—Par8. 573 to 584. — p. 210. 
Hyperbole, Irony, ^-c. 

Questions. — 573 to 578. Explain an Hyper'bdH ;— quote the example. State 
the origin of Hyperboles, and in what kind of writing hyperboles fire- 
quently occur. State the Caution in the use of this figure. On what ooca- 
^ons may hyperboles be used ? Explain Irony ;^^ve instances. Show the 
uses of this fiigure, and give examples. Explain Sarcasm;- -give an example. 
Explain and illustrate a Paralepsis ;— an Interrogation. 

579 to 583. Explain and illustrate j5!rctoma/ton, — Vision, — Climax. When 
may a Climax be advantageously introduced ? Explain an Anticlimax,— t^ 
Litdtes,—tk Parallelism,—^ Catachresis. 

584. In the proper application of Figurative Language, what first step is 
recommended ? In studying the Poets, Orators, &.C., what mode should be 
adopted ? With regard to your own Composition what caution is given? 

Exercise B7b. 

Exercises on all the Figures. — Pars. 546 to 584. 

To be answered vivd. voce. 

1. 1. What figure represents the formal resemblance between 
two objects ? — 2. A resemblance without the ^n« of comparison? 
8. What figure represents one subject by another that is analo- 
gous to it ? 4. What denotes a contrast ? 5. By what figure is 
some well-known fact recalled to the mind ? 6. What figure 
represents things as greater or less, &c., than they really are? 
7. What figure is employed when we eiroress ourselves contrary 
to our thoughts ? — 8. When we pretend to omit what we really 
wish to enforce ? — 9. WTien we pwt t\ve cause isst xJaa effect, &o.? 
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-^10. When the whole is put for a part, &c. ? — 11. When we 
attribute life to inanimate objects? — 12. When we turn ojf from 
the subject of discourse to address some other person or thing ? 
— 13. When under ^cited feelings we affirm or deny more 
strongly? — 14. To express <igitated feeHnga^ &c. ? — 16. When we 
employ the present for the past time? — 16. When we rise by 
regular steps from the lowest to the highest ? 

2. 1. What figure does " He is as swift as the wind " illus- 
tzate? 2. With what are comparisons unsuitable? 3. When 
may metaphors be allowed ? 4. Why is Milton's comparison of 
Eve's bower in Paradise to the arbour of Pomona unsuitable ? 

5. In what respects are the following faulty : — " A person in 
sorrow is like a flower drooping its head ? " 6. " Curses like 
ehickens always come home to roost." 7. What figure is ex- 
emplified by " Thy word is a lamp to my feet, and a light to my 
path ? " 8. " A hero is like a lion." 9. " A hero is a lion." 

8. Show in what respecto the following are faulty: — 1. " To 
thruBt religion down our throaU." 2. " He cannot buckle his 
distempered cause within the belt of rule." 3. ^'Tenacious 
paste of solid milk." 4. " There is not a single view of human 
nature, which is not sufficient to extinguish the seeds of pride." 

6. " I. bridle in my struggling muse with pain, that longs to 
launch into a bolder strain." 6. " There is a time, when fac- 
tions, by the vehemence of their fermentation, stun and disable 
one another." 7. " A stubborn and unconquerable flame creeps 
in his veins, and drinks the streams of life." 8. Give an example 
of straimng a metaphor. 9. What kind of metaphors may be 
introduced on itll occasions ? Give an examine. 10. When may 
extended metaphors be introduced ? 

4. 1 . What figure does the following sentence exemplify : — 
" Temperance leads to happiness, intemperance to misery?" 2. 
Point out the erroneousness of the following : — " A friend ex- 
aggerates a man's virtues, an enemy inflames his crimes." 

Sxerolse VTe, 

To be answered viv& voce. 
Mention what figures the f (Mowing sentences exempltfg: — 

1. 1. " Every day jovl are fatigued and disgusted with this 
cant. The Camatic is a country that will soon recover, and 
]3ecome instantly as prosperous as ever. They think they are 
i-^illring to innocents, who believe that by the sowing of dragon's 
teeth, men may come up ready grown and ready made." — 2. 
." They were swifter than eagles, they were stronger than lions." 
— 3. ** Cry aloud," said Elyah to the priests of Baal, " for he is 
a Qod, ; either he is talking, or he is pursuing, or he is on a 
joomey, or peradventure he sleepeth, and must be awaked." — 4, 
"ITonr idleness, not to mention your impertinence and di&> 
honesty, disqualifies you for the situation." — 5. ^^1 ^tsl t«&^^vs^ 
Q 
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Paley." — " He assumes the sceptre." — 6. " Man returns to the 
dust." — 7. " Grey hairs should be respected." — 8. " He earns 
his bread." — 9. " The angry ocean." 

2. 1. "A flourishing city." — 2. "It advances, and with a 
menacing aspect slides into the heart of the city. O my country ! 
ah Ilium ! the habitation of the Gods ! " — 3. " The Lord is not a 
man that he should lie. Hath he said ? and shall he not do 
it? Hath he spoken? and shall he not make it good?" — 4. 
" the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge 
of God ! How unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways 
past finding out ! " — 5. " I seem to myself to behold this city, 
the ornament of the earth, and the capital of all nations, 
suddenly involved in one conflagration. I see before me the 
slaughtered heaps of citizens, lying unburied in the midst of 
their ruined country. The furious countenance of Cethegus 
rises to my view, while with a savage joy he is triumphing in 
your miseries." — 6. " There is no enjoyment of property without 
government ; no government without a magistrate ; no magistrate 
without obedience ; and no obedience where every one acts as he 



3. " There is a tide in the af&irs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of this life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries." 

4. 1. " Childhood and youth are vanity."— 2. " The path of the 
just is as the shining light." — 3. " Tremble, thou earth, at the 
presence of the Lord." — 4. " He that planted the ear, shall he 
not hear ? " — 6. " that my grief were thoroughly weighed, and 
my calamity laid in the balances together ! " — 6. " An ambition 
to have a place in the registers of fame, is the Eurysthens which 
imposes heroic labours on mankind." — 7. "Prayer must be 
animated. The arrow that would pierce the clouds, must part 
from the bent bow, and the strained arm." — 8. " It fell a sun- 
beam on the blasted blossom." 

Bxerclse Bid, 

To be corrected in Writing^ and afterwards the reason assigned. 

Correct the following examples of the improper use of the Figwres 
of Speech : — 1. Upon these four wheels, the chariot of state may, 
to all appearances, drive easy and safe, or at least, not be too 
much shaken by the usual roughness of ways, unequal humours 
of men, or any common accidents. — 2. No himian happiness is 
so serene as not to contain any alloy. — 3. I intend to make use 
of these words in the thread of my speculations. — 4. Hope, the 
balm of life, darts a ray of light through the thickest gloom.— ^ 
6. The scheme was highly expensive to him, and proved tihe 
CharybdaB of his estate. — 6. He was so much skilled in the 
^mpre of the oar, that fe'w comICl eqvx«l\am.— 1. \je&. ^sa be 
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AttentiTe to keep our mouihs as with a bridle ; and ix> steer our 
vessel aright, that we may avoid the rocks and shoals which lie 
everywhere around us. 

8. At length Erasmus, that great injur'd name, 
(The glory of the priesthood and the shame,) 
Curb'd the wild torrent of a barb'rous age, 
And drove those holy Vandals off the stage. 

9. In this our day of proof, our land of hope. 
The good man has his clouds that intervene ; 
Clouds that may dim his sublunary day, 
But cannot conquer : even the best must own, 
Patience and resignation are the columns 

Of human peace on earth. 

10. On the wide sea of letters, 'twas thy boast 
To crowd each sail, and touch at every coast : 
From that rich mine how often hast thou brought 
The pure and precious pearls of splendid thougnt! 
How didst thou triumph on that subject tide, 
Till vanity's wild gust, and stormy pride. 
Drove thy strong mind, in evil hour, to split 
Upon the fatal rock of impious wit ! 

Exercise B7 e. 

To be corrected in Writing, and afterwards the reason assigned. 
Errors in Figurative Language — continued. 

1. Since the time that reason began to bud, and put forth her 
shoots, thought, during our waking hours, has been active in every 
breast without a moment's suspension or pause. The current of 
ideas has been always moving. The wheels of the spiritual engine 
have exerted themselves with perpetual motion. 

2. The man who has no rule over his own spirit, possesses no 
antidote against poisons of any sort. He lies open to every in- 
surrection of ill humour, and every gale of distress. Whereas 
he who is employed in regulating his mind, is making provision 
against all the accidents of life. He is erecting a fortress, into 
which, in the day of sorrow, he can retreat with satisfaction. 

3. He found ^e tide of wealth flowing merely in the channels 
of traffic, and took out large sums to support and encourage 
literature. 

4. Poetry produces an illusion on the eye of the mind, as a 
magic lantern produces an illusion on the eye of the body. And 
as a magic lantern acts best in a dark room, poetry effects its 
purpose best in a dark age. As the light of knowledge breaks in 
upon its exhibitions, as the outlines of certainty become more 
and more definite, as the weight of probability increases, the lines 
and lineaments of the phantoms which it caUa xrp ^ktw i^ilvD^Rrt 
and &mter. 

g2 
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6. We are constantly called upon to observe how the noxioiu 
passions, which spring up in the heart like weeds in a neglected 
garden, are extirpated by the light of truth. 

6. Wit and humour are like those volatile essences, which, 
being tco delicate to bear the open air, die almost as soon as they 
are exposed to it. 

7. The last beams of day were now faintly rolling through the 
painted windows in the high vaults above me. 

8. Our misfortunes soon end, and are succeeded by the sun- 
shine of prosperity. 

9. The sun of prosperity may shine brightly at the middle 
period of life, and yet may die away amidst clouds and storms. 
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ADDITIONAL EXERCISES UNDER FIGURATIVE 
LANGUAGE. 

DireOUmt.—'lvL fhe following Exercises, state In wriHng^l. To what 
Figure of Speech each Sxample belongs. 2. Underline the words illaa- 
tarating the Figure. 

Bxerolse 87/. 

Example 1. — ^The hnsbandman sees all his fields and gardens 
covered with the beauteous creations of his own industry ; and 
sees, like God, that all his works are good. 

Ex. 2. — The following passage is &om Canning's speech at 
Portsmouth : — 

" Our present repose is no more a proof of inability to act, than 
the state of inertness and inactivity in which I have seen those 
mighty masses that float in the waters above your town is a proof 
that they are devoid of strength and incapable of being fitted for 
action. You well know how soon one of these stupendous masses, 
now reposing on their shadows in perfect stillness — how soon, 
upon any caS of patriotism or of necessity, it woidd assume the 
likeness of an animated thing, instinct with life {ind motion ; how 
soon it would ruffle, as it were, its swelling plumage ; how quickly 
it "would put forth all its beauty and bravery, collect its scattered 
elements of strength, and awaken its dormant thunders. Such is 
one of those magnificent machines when springing from inaction 
into a display of its might : — such is England herself, while ap- 
parently passive and motionless, she silently concentrates the 
power to be put forth on adequate occasion.'* 

Ex. 3.— The following is from Scott's " Kenilworth " :— 

" The mind of England's Elizabeth was like one of those 
ancient Druidical monuments called Rocking-stoues. The finger 
of Cupid, boy as he is painted, could put her feelings in motion, 
but the power of Hercules could not have destroyed their equi- 
librium." 

Ex. 4. — " The main of life is composed of small incidents 
and petty occurrences ; of wishes for objects not remote, and 
grief for disappointments of no fatal consequence ; of insect vex- 
ations, which sting us and fiy away ; impertinences, which buzz 
awhile about us and are heard no more ; of meteorous pleasures, 
which dance before us and are dissipated; of compliments, which 
glide off the soul like other music, and are forgotten by him that 
gave and him that received them." — JohnsorCs Bamhler. 
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Szerolse Bl g. 

On Figurative Language — continued. 

Ex. 6. — " It was one hour after midnight, and the prospect 
around was lovely. The grey old towers of the ruin, partly entire, 
partly broken, here bearing the rusty weather-stains of ages, and 
there partially mantled wiSb ivy, stretched along the verge of the 
dark rock which rose on Mannering's right hand. In his front 
was the quiet bay, whose- little wavesj crisping and sparkling to 
the moonbeams, rolled successively along its surfece, and dashed 
with a soft and murmuring ripple against the silvery beach. To 
the left, the woods advanced into the ocean, waving in the moon- 
light along ground of an undulating and varied form, and pre- 
senting those vsirieties of light and shade, and that interesting 
combination of glade and thicket, upon which the eye delights to 
rest, charmed with what it sees, yet curious to pierce still deeper 
into the intricacies of the woodland scenery. Above rolled the 
planets, each, by its own liquid orbit of light, distinguished from 
the inferior or more distant stars." — &ir Walter Scott. 

Ex. 6. — " These philosophers (of the French Revolution) con- 
sider men in their experiments no more than they do mice in an 
air pump, or in a recipient of mephitic gas. Whatever his Grace 
may think of 'himself, they look upon him, and everything that be- 
longs to him, with no more regard than they do upon the whiskers 
of that little long-tailed animal that has long been the game of the 
grave, demure, insidious, spring-nailed, velvet -pawed, green-eyed 
philosophers, whether going upon two legs or upon four.'* — Burke, 

Ex. 7. — "Goto your Natural Religion ; lay before her Mahomet 
and his disciples, arrayed in armour and blood, riding in 
triumph over lie spoils of thousands who fell by his victorious 
sword. Show her the cities which he set in flames, the countries 
which he ravaged and destroyed, and the miserable distress of all 
the inhabitants. "When she has viewed him in this scene, carry 
her into his retirement; show her the prophet's chamber; h& 
concubines and his wives ; and let her hear him allege revelation 
and a divine commission to justify his adultery and lust. When 
she is tired with this prospect, then show her the blessed Jesus, 
humble and meek, doing good to all the s(his of men. Let her 
see him in his most private retirement ; let her follow him to the 
Mount, and hear his devotions and supplications to God. Cany 
her to his table, and view his poor fare and hear his heavenly 
discourse. Let her attend him to the tribunal, and consider the 
patience with which he endured the scoffs and reproaches of his 
enemies. Lead her to his cross : let her view himin the agony of 
death, and hear his last prayer for his persecutors ; Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do I When Natural Religion has 
thus viewed both, ask her, Which is the prophet of God ? But 
her answer we have already had, when she saw part of this scene, 
through the eyes of the centurion who attended at the cross. By 
him she spoke, and said. Truly thU man toos tlie Sou o/ God" — 
Sherlock's Sermons. 
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Szercise 37 h. 
On Figurative Language — continued. 

Ex, 8. " Now from the golden east, the Zephyrs borne, 

Proclaim'd with balmy gales the approach of mora ; 
And fair Aurora deck'd her radiant hend 
"With roses, cropt in Eden's flowery bed." 

9. " Still o*er those scenes my memory wakes, 
And fondly broods with miser care ; 
Time but the impression stronger makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear." 

10. ** Pleasures are like poppies spread. 

You seize the flower — its bloom is shed." 

11. " How sweet the moonlight sleepa upon the bank ! 

Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears. Soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony." 

12. " Child of the Sun, refulgent Summer, comes, 

In pride of youth, and felt through Nature's depth ; 
He comes, attended by the sultry hours. 
And ever-fanning breezes, on his way ; 
While, from his ardent look, the turning Spring 
Averts her blushful face, and earth and skies, 
All smiling, to his hot dominion leaves." 

13. " Oh, that those lips had language ! Life has pass'd 

"With me but roughly since I heard thee last ; 

Those lips are thine — thy ©wn sweet smile J see, 

The same that oft in childhood solac'd me ; 

Voice only fails, else how distinct they say, 

* Grieve not, my child ; chase all thy fears away ! ' 

The meek intelligence of those dear eyes, 

(Blest be the art that can immortalize. 

The art that baffles Time's tyrannic claim 

To quench it,) here shines on me still the same." 

14. " Knowledge and Wisdom, f^r from being one, ' 

Have oft-times no connection. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men ; 
Wisdom, in minds attentive to their own. 
Knowledge, a rude, unprofitable mass. 
The mere materials with which Wisdom build 
Till smooth'd, and squai^d, and fitted to its placv.. 
Does but encumber whom it seems to enrich. 
Knowledge is proud that he has learn'd so much ; 
Wisdom is humble that he knowa ivo mat^r 
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Szeroise 87 1. 

On Figuratim Language — continued. 

Ex, 15. " Like April morning clouds, that pass 
With vaiying shadows o'er the grass, 
And imitate, on field and furrow, 
Life's chequer'd scene of joy and sorrow, 
Like streamlet of the mountain north. 
Now in a torrent racing forth, 
Now winding slow its silver train, 
And almost slumbering on the plain ; 
Like breezes of the autumn day. 
Whose voice inconstant dies away. 
And ever swells again as fast, 
When the ear deems its murmurs past ; 
Thus various, my romantic theme, 
Elits, winds, or sinks, a morning dream." 

16. " Orpheus' lute was strung with poets' sinews, 

Whose golden touch coidd soften steel and stones 
Make timers tame, and huge leviathans forsake 
Unsounded deeps to dance on sands." ^ 

17. " Can storied urn, or animated bust. 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can honour's voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or flattery soothe the dull cold ear of death ? " 

18. " 0, imexpected stroke, worse than of death ! 

Must I thus leave tijeo. Paradise? Thus leave 
Thee, native soil ; these happy walks and shades. 
Fit haunt of Gods ! " 

19. " Like a coy maiden, Ease, when courted most 

Farthest retires — an idol, at whose shrine 
Who oftenest sacrifice are favoured least." 

20. " Lord, what is man, that he employs thy care ? 

Dost Thou for him this little planet tread ? 
For him in human weakness veil Thy head ? 
And deign for him to quit th' empyreal sky. 
For him to weep, to suffer, and to die ? " 
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VERBAL CRITICISM. 



I 88.— Par*. 685 to 602.— p. 214. 
Nature and Laws of Language. 

QfteOtoM.-^^^ to fi87. Explain Verbal Oriticum,— Literary CritieUm, 
Name the DiTisions of Verbal CrIticiBm. 

688 to 598. Define Language^ — Inarticulate Language ; — show the defects 
of this. Explain Articulate Language. What connection have words with the 
thing signified ? What affixes to certain things a certain word ? Name some 
words that are imUoHone of sounds. Show the mode bv which children ac- 
qnire a knowledge of words, and say what principle it illustrates. State the 
Origin of Language, What changes do Languages undergo ? Define Oral 
Language, — Written Language. State some of the methods devised for ob- 
taining a permanent vehicle of thought. What are Letters ? 

594 to 697. Show the Utility of Orammar, What nations early cultivated 
Grammar ? Explain Universal and Particular Grammar. Explain the 
•ptQ-pet business of the Cframmarian. Define a Rule^ — an Exception. Show 
the origin of exceptions. What sanction must both the rules and exceptions 
obtain? 

598 to 602. What must the Usage which gives law to Language be in the 
first place ? B:q>lain the term Reputable Usage. State how far the conver- 
saUon of men of rank infiuences language. State what standard should be 
adopted. What Is meant by Authors of Reputation? Give an instance. 
What other qualities besides being reputable must Usage possess ? How do 
yon determine what words must be regarded as Obsolete both in Prose and 
Poetry ? Why do the usages of Written rather than of Oral Language deter- 
mine the Rules of Orammar ? Give an additional reason. 



BzeroUe 89.— IbeMon 89.— Par*. 603 to 614.-^. 218. 
Canons of Criticism, 

QueifiofW.— 608 to 607. Show the advantages of Canons or Rules of CriH- 
cism. When Usage is divided with respect to two words, what mode should 
be adopted ? Give instances. When does Analoay form the guide ? Give 
instances. State when expressions are equal which is to be preferred. State 
when Simplieity should become the guide. 

608 to 614. State the proper province of Ortiidsm, Name the kind of 
words which should be dismissed. Quote the three Criteria for rejecting 
words. What influence ought Etymology to have in dismissing a word ? 
State what is recommended with regard to (^>solete words ;— those which in- 
volve a Solecism ;— those which involve either contradictory or inadequate 
meanings. 



e8 
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PERSPICUITY OF STYLE. 
Bxerolse 90. — Ziesson 90.— Pars. 615 ^o 626.— p. 221. 

Perspicuity of Style, > 

1. Questions.— eUf 616. Describe Style. Name theqnalities which depend 
on the mental constitution of each writer, — those which are essential in 
every writer. Name the principal qualities of a good S^le. 

617 to 620. Say what Perspicuity of Expression implies. Say witti what 
things Perspicuity is not concerned. Upon what most accuracy in these 
respects depend ? Show what Penpicni^ enables us to do. Escplain how 
Perapicuity though an essential most be a relative quality. Point oat Ills 
disadvantages of a Prolix Style. State the advantages of RepduUmy and 
quote the caution. To what does Perq;>icuity ref^ ? Name the things xe- 
quired by Perspicuity. 

Purity. 

621, 622. Say in what Purity of Style consists. What Foreigm words 
should be avoided ? What persons are prone to use foreign words ? State 
the disadvantages of using /orei^n words. Quote the General Rule on the 
use of words. 

623 to 626. What Latin and Greek words are properly nsed ? What Is 
said of ungrammatical expressions and obsolete words ? What words t^ioaiA 
be avoided in General Literature ? What terms have been adopted in Soienee 
and Art 7 What is said of abbreviations ? When only should new vor^ 
be admitted ? What is a Barbarism, — a Solecism ? 

2. Exercises to he Written. — Correct the violations of Purity in 
the following sentences: — 1. The hauteur of Florio was veiy dis- 
gracious, and disgusted both his friends and strangers. Me^nks 
I am not mistaken in an opinion, which I have so well considered. 
We should be employed daililj in doing good. It irks me to see 
so perverse a disposition. I wot not who has done this thing* 
The assistance was welcome, and timelily aflEbrded. For want 
of employment, he stroamed idly about the fields. We ought to 
live soberly, righteously, and godlily in the world. Thy speech 
bewrayeth thee ; for thou art a Galilean. 

2. He was long indisposed, and at length died of the hyp. 
He was an extra genius, and attracted much attention. He 
charged me with want of resolution, in the which he was greatly 
mistaken. They have manifested great candidness in all the 
transaction. The importance, as well as the authenticalness of 
the books, has been clearly displayed. His natural severity 
rendered him a very impopular speaker. The disquietness of 
his mind, made his station and wealth far from being enviable. 
It grieveth me to look over so many blank leaves in the book of 
my life. 

3. PromisciLOUS Exercises on the whole of Purity. — He is no 
way your inferior ; and in this instance is no ways to blame. 
That word follows the general rule, and takes the penult accent. 
These are the things highliest important to the growing age. 
It repenteth me that I have so long walked in the paths of foUy. 
Let us not give too hasty credit to stories which may injure our 
neighbour : peradventure they are the offspring of calumny, or 

misapprehension. His mannexs poBsesse^Si^e^^ oi dsAieatesse, 
wbick rendered hina very agreeaAiVe. \ Vis\. Tko\.'w\wai\.\ «al\^. 
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Xzerelse 91 a.~&eMon 91.— Pars. 627 to eZZ.-—p. 224. 
Propriety. 

1, Qftesiioru. — 627 to 680. Define Propriety of Style. Mention some low 
woxds, contractions, and phxBBes, which Bhonld be avoided. State what 
mode yon should adopt rather than use a low word. Give an improved ez- 
preE^n for &ra^, — their betters^— broke his voordi—pitched upon, — cry up, — 
stand upon $ecurUy,—with haXf ca^ eye, &c. Show why Provineiaiinru and 
ttekmeal terms shonld be avoided. 

631 to 633. In Prose composition what words shonld be excluded ? Give 
instances. State why a mixture of styles is improper. Quote the violation 
of the rule which cautions you against using the same word too frequently or 
in different senses in the same sentence. Show how the frequent repetition 
of iVofMmfM is a source of obscurity, and quote instances. Show the impro- 
priety of employing equivocal words, and ^ve instances. 

2. Exercises. — Violations to be corrected in Writing. — 628. 
Btde 1. — Of the justness of his measures he convinced ms oppo- 
nent by dint of argument. He is not a whit better than those 
whom he so liberally condemns. He stands upon security, and 
will not liberate him till it be obtained. The meaning of the 
phrase, as I take it, is very different from the common accepta- 
tion. The favourable moment should be embraced ; for he does 
not hold long in one mind. He was very dexterous in smelling 
out the yiews and designs of others. He might have perceived, 
with half an eye, the difficulties to which his conduct exposed 
him. If I happen to have a little leisure upon my hands to- 
morrow, I intend to pay them a short visit. He betrays great 
weakness by bragging of his abilities. For whom has he heaped 
up his riches ? 

629. Btde 2. — ^Without having attended to this, we will be 
at a loss in understanding several passages in the classics. 
If you let her have her will, she shall dress in the country 
fashion. 

630. Ride 3. — ^Most of our hands were asleep in their berths, 
when the vessel shipped a sea, that carried away our pinnace 
and binnacle. Our dead lights were in, or we should have filled. 
The main-mast was so sprung, that we were obliged to fish it, 
and bear away for Lisbon. 

632. Ride 5.— They were persons of very moderate intellects, 
ev6n before they were impaired by their passions. The sharks, 
who prey upon the inadvertency of young heirs, are more pardon- 
able than those who trespass upon the good opinion of those 
who treat them with great confidence and respect. The laws of 
nature are, truly, what Lord Bacon styles his aphorisms, laws of 
laws : civil laws are always, imperfect, and often false deductions 
from them, or applications of them ; nay, they stand in many 
instances in direct opposition to them. An eloquent speaker 
may give more, but cannot give more convincing arguments than 
this plain man offered. Honour teaches us properly to respect 
ourselves, and to violate no right or pn\\\ege oi out \i^\^£^Nxs\ 
it leads us to support the feeble, to relieve >ike ^?\x^'8.^^>^^^ 
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to scom to bo governed by degrading and injurioxis passions: 
and yet we see honour is the motiye which urges the destroyer 
to take the life of his friend. 

633. Btde 6. — When our friendship is considered, how is it 
possible that I should not grieve for Ms loss ? , The ea^e killed 
the hen, and eat her in her own nest. It may be justly said, 
that no laws are better than the English. It is certain that all 
words which are signs of complex ideas, may furnish matter of 
mistake and cavil. Every well-instructed scribe is like a house' 
holder, who bringeth out of his treasure things new and old. 



Bxerdse 91 b. — XieMon 91. — Pars. 634 to 637.— i>. 226. 

Propriety — continued. 

1. Questions. — 634 to 637. What kind of words should ^e avoided espeoiaUy 
in serious compositions ? In what kinds of writing are ludicrons compati- 
sons allowable ? Quote a violation of the rule arising from con/usUm if 
thought;— another from qfectation of Excellence. State the efifect of ex- 
travagant Hyperbolical language. Quote a violation of the rule which says 
** reords not adapted to the ideas intended to be conveyed ^umld be avoidedJ* 
Show the difference of meaning between— 



1. Avocation and Vocation. 

2. Composure and Composition. 

3. Disposition and Disposal. 

4. Eminent and Imminent. 

5. Ingenious and Ingenuous. 



6. Principal and Principle. 

7. Propose and Pnrposa 

8. Proposition and Proi)osal. 

9. Beepectable and BespeotfoL 
10. Veracity and Truth. 



In cultivating Propriety of Style, at what things should you aim ? 

2. Exercises. — Violations to be corrected in Writing. — 634. 
Bule 7.— I seldom see a noble building, or any great piece of 
magnificence and pomp, but I think, how little is all this to 
satisfy the ambition, or to fill the idea of an immortal soul. 

A poet, speaking of the universal deluge, says, 

Yet when that fiood in its own depth was drown'd. 
It left behind it false and slipp'ry ground. 

The author of the " Spectator " says, that a man is not qualified 
for a bust, who has not a good deal of wit and vivacity, even, on 
the ridiculous side of his character. And Bezaleel made the 
laver of brass, and the foot of it brass, of the looking-glasses of 
the women. 

And, in the lowest deep, a lower deep 
Still threat'ning to devour me, opens wide. 

636. Rvle 8. — No less than two hundred scholars hare been 
educated in that school. The attempt, however laudable, was 
found to be impracticable. Vivacity is often promoted by pre- 
senting a sensible object to the mind, instead of an inteUigible 
one. They broke down the banks, and the countir was soon 
oyer&owjx. The garment was deaeii^ ionxi^, wA %«^rc\. '^«ry 
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neatly. The house is a cold one, for k has a north exposition. 
The proposition for each of us to relinquish something, was 
complied with, and produced a cordial reconcilement. The man's 
danger was eminent. 

Though leam'd, well bred ; and though well bred, sincere 
Modestly bold, and humanly severe. 

I propose to give a general view of the subject. By this 
expression, I do not intend what some persons annex to it. 
Disputing should always be so managed, as to remember that 
the only end of it is truth. My friend was so iU that he could 
not set up at all, but was obliged to lay continually in bed. A 
certain prince, it is said, when he invaded the Egyptians, placed 
in the front of his army, a number of cats and other animals 
which were worshipped by those people : a reverence for these 
phantoms, made the Egyptians lie down their arms, and become 
an easy conquest. The presence of the Deity, and the interest 
such an august cause is supposed to take in our concerns, is a 
source of consolation. And when they had kindled a fire in the 
midst of the hall, and were set down together, Peter set down 
among them. 

Promiscuoua Errors of the Rvlea of Propriety, 

1. Imprudent associations disqualify us for the instruction or 
reproof of others. Essays have been more universally read. 
This performance is much at one with the other. The scene 
was new, and he was seized with wonderment at all he saw. 
Some productions of nature rise in value, according as they more 
or less resemble those of art. He is constantly crying up the 
actions of his friend. The French marched precipitately as to 
an assured victory ; whereas the English advanced very slowly, 
and discharged such flights of arrows as did great execution : 
when they drew near, the archers, perceiving tliat they were out 
of breath, they charged them with great vigour. 

2. You will not fiiink that these people, when injured, have 
the least right to our protection. He descanted upon the veracity 
of the narration. He ought to have the disposition of the em- 
plovments under his own control. The servant must have an 
undeniable character. He firmly believed the divine precept, 
that " there is not a sparrow falls to the ground without God's 
permission." It is but opening the eye, and the scene enters. 
A traveller observes the most striking objects he sees, a general 
remarks all the motions of bis enemy. He applied a medicine 
before the poison had time to work. 
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9Z.^Par8. 638 to 642.— p. 227. 

Precision. 

1. Questions.— eJiS to 642. Define Precision of Language. Name the first 
fault to be avoided. What is Tautologp ? Give some instances. Name the 
second fault to be avoided. Explain a Pleonasm. Give instances with the 
corrections. When is a certain species of Pleonasm allowable ? Oire in- 
stances. Show how the rule " Never introduce words which convey man 
than what was intended " is violated. Give instances and the cozreotions. 
Explain the origin and meaning of Synonyms. Show the use of Synonyms. 
When ace Synonyms advantageously employed ? Give instances. 

2. Exercises to he Written. — 639. Violatums of BuZe \ to he 
corrected. — ^It is siz months ago, since I paid a visit to my rela- 
tions. Suspend your censure so long, till your judgment on the 
subject can be wisely formed. The reason why he acted in the 
manner he did, was not fuUy explained. If I were to give a 
reason for their looking so well, it would be because they rise 
early. Those two boys appear to be both equal in capacity. 
Whenever he sees me, he always inquires concerning his friends. 
The reason of his conduct will be accounted for in the conclusion 
of this narrative. I hope this is the last time that I shall ever 
act so imprudently. 

The reason of his sudden departure, was on account of the 
case not admitting of delay. The people gained nothing fftrther 
by this step, but only to suspend their misery. I luive here 
supposed that the reader is acquainted with that great modem 
discovery, which is, at present, universally acknowledged by all 
the inquirers into natural philosophy. There are few Words in 
the English language which are employed in a more loose and 
uncircumscribed sense, than those of the fancj and the imagina- 
tion. How many are there, by whom these tidings of good news 
were never heard ! These points have been illustrated in so 
plain and evident a manner, that the perusal of the book has 
given me pleasure and satisfaction. 

640. Violations of Ride 2. — ^If I mistake not I think he is 
improved both in knowledge and behaviour. His servants ^e are 
to whom ye obey. I intend to make use of these words m the 
thread of my following speculations.^ 

641. Violations of Rule 3. — This great politician desisted 
from, and renounced his designs, when ne fouid them impracti- 
cable. He was of so high and independent a spirit, that he 
abhorred and detested being in debt. The human body may be 
divided into the head, trunk, limbs, and vitals. His end soon 
approached, and he died with great courage and fortitude. He 
was a man of so much pride and vanitv, that he despised the 
sentiments of others. Poverty induces and cherishes dependence ; 
and dependence strengthens and increases corruption. This man 
on all occasions, treated his inferiors with great haughtiness and 
disdain. There can be no regularity or order in the life and 
conduct of that man, who does not give and allot a due share of 

AJs time to retirement and re^Lecdon. 
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azerdse 93 a.— XiMSon B^.—Pars, 643, 644,^p, 228. 

Synonymous Words, 
QiieafkOfW.— 643. DUUnguiih the Synonymt in the following series : — 



1. Abandon, forsake, relinquish, 
desert, give np, leave, quit. 

2. Abdicate, renounce, resign. 

3. Abate, diminish, decrease, 
lessen, relax, impcdr. 

4. Abhor, hate, detest, abominate, 
loathe. 

6. Abolish, annul, abrogate, re* 
Toke, repeal. 

6. Ability, capacity. 

7. Acquiesce, resigned, agree in, 
consent. 

8. Accost, salute, address. 

9. Acknowledge, confess, avow. 

10. Acquaintance, familiarity, in- 
timacy. 

11. Active, diligent, industrious, 
assiduous, laborious. 

12. Addict, devote, apply. 

13. Affront, insult, outrage. 

14. Agreement, contract, cove- 
nant, compact, bargain. 

15. Air, mien, look, manners^ 

16. Alone, only. 

17. Amazed, astonished, surprised, 
confounded. 

18. Ambiguous, equivocal. 

19. Arrogant, presumptuous. 

20. Authentic, genuine. 

21. Amend, correct, reform, reo- 
tity, emend, improve. 

22. Ashamed, bashful. 

23. Assurance, impudence. 

24. Austere, xigid, severe, rigor- 
ous, stem. 

25. Arrive, happen. 



26. Beautiful, handsome, pretty. 

27. Behaviour, conduct, carriage, 
deportment, demeanour. 

28. Brightness, lustre, splendour, 
brilliancy. 

29. Ceremonious, ceremonial. 

30. Cheerfulness, mirth. 
81. Clearness, perspicuity. 

32. Complaisant, gallant, polite, 
well-bred. 

33. Comprehend, understand, con- 
ceive, apprehend. 

34. Conceal, dissemble, dinguise. 

85. Conquer, subdue, surmount. 

86. Conscience, consciousness. 

37. Contemptuously, contemt)- 
tibly. 

38. Courage, fortitude, resolution. 

39. Custom, habit. 

40. Difference, distinction. 

41. Difficulty, obstacle, impedi- 
ment. 

42. Discover, invent. 

43. Doctrines, precepts, principles. 

44. Dumb, silent, mute. 

45. Bndurance, duration. 

46. Enlarge, increase. 

47. Enough, sufficient. 

48. Exposition, exposure. 

49. Falsehood, lie, untruth. 

50. Haughtiness, disdain, arro- 
gance, presumption. 

51. Human, humane. 

52. Impracticable, impassable. 

53. Instruction, education. 

54. Intelligible, intellectual. 



Bzerelse 93 6.— Sbesson 93.— Par. 643.—^. 233. 
Synonyms — continiied. 



1. QtieiMoiM.— 643. Distinguish the 

55. Less, fewer. 

56. Haimed, cripple, lame. 

57. The mind, intellect. 

58. Mutual, common. 

59. Negligence, neglect. 

60. Peace, quiet, calm, 
qnimty. 

61. Persevere, persist. 

62. Pride, vanity. 
68. Proposal, proposition. 

64. Propose, purpose. 

65. Bemark, observe. 

Quote the advice given to the student wlt\i tegaaA \o «c^T«aStfytv \tv 
generaL 



Synonyms in the/oUowing series ;— 

66. B«nember, remind. 

67. Bisible, ridiculous, ludicrous. 

68. Biches, richness. 

69. Sophism, sophistry. 

70. Together, successively. 

71. Undeniable, unexceptionable. 

72. Veracity, reality, truth. 

73. Verdict, testimony. 

74. Whole, entire, complete. 

75. Wisdom, prudence, discretion. 

76. With, by. 
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2. Exercises to be answered in Writing. — Violations to be cor- 
rected,— rS.e is our mutual benefactor, and deserves our respect 
and obedience. Galileo discovered the telescope ; Hervey in- 
vented the circulation of the blood. A fop is a risible character 
in every one's view but his own. An action that excites laughter, 
without any mixture of contempt, may be called a ridiculous 
action. It is difficult for him to speak three sentences together. 
The negligence of timely precaution was the cause of this great 
lose. All the sophism which has been employed, cannot obscoie 
80 plain a truth. 

Promiscuotts Exercises on Precision. 

1. However clear and manifest the conduct which he ought to 
have pursued, he had not courage and resolution to set about it* 
They are of those that rebel against the light : they know not 
the ways thereof, nor abide in the paths thereof. ' This measure 
may afford some profit, and fiimish some amusement. Although 
he was closely occupied with the affairs of the nation, neverthe- 
less he did not neglect the concerns of his friends. Less capacity 
is required for this business, but more time is necessary. 

2. Commend me to an argument that, like a flail, there is no 
fence against it. Were he a gentleman he would confess his 
mistake. He has improved his errors and corrected his life. 
Whereas, on the other hand, suj^sing that secrecy had been 
enjoined, his conduct was very culpable. Such equivocal and 
ambiguous expressions mark a formed intention to deceive and 
abuse us. The combatants encountered each other with such 
rage, that being eager only to assail and thoughtless of making 
any defence, they l^th fell dead upon the field together. 

3. By a multiplicity and variety of words, the thoughts and 
sentiments are not set off and accommodated ; but, like David 
dressed out and equipped in Saul's armour, they are encumbered 
and oppressed. I shall, in the first place, begin with remarking 
the defects, and shall then proceed afterwards to describe the 
excellence of this plan of education. His cheerful happy temper, 
remote from discontent, keeps up a kind of daylight in his mind, 
excludes every gloomy prospect, and fills it with a steady and 
perpetual serenity. 

BxeroUe 93 c. 

Promisctious Exercises on Purity^ Propriety ^ Precision. 

DirectUms.—l. Coixect the Errors in writing. 2. Underline the word 
rectified, and place over it the nmneral of the rule violated. 

1. It is difficult to discover the spirit and intendment of some 
laws. The disposition which he exhibited was both unnatural 
and incomfortable. The gardens were void of simplicity and 
elegance ; and exhibited much that was glaring and bizarre. He 
exposed himself so much amongst tlo.© ipeo^U,tlva.t he had like to 
hare gotten one or two broken \veaAs. li\i\a e^^^MjaXKsya.'Wia \svi\. 
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a little taken care of, he might be Tery useful amongst his 
neighbours. He is impressed with a true sense of that function, 
when chosen from a regard to the interests of piety and virtue. 
True wit is nature dressed to advantage ; and yet some works 
have more wit than does them good. He will be always with 
you, to support and comfort you, and in some measure to succeed 
your labours ; and he will also be with all his faithful ministers, 
who shall succeed you in his service. It has been said, that not 
only Jesuits can equivocate. 

2. He was willing to spend a hundred or two pounds rather 
than be enslaved. By the slavish disposition of the senate and 
people of Rome, under the emperors, the wit and eloquence of 
the age were wholly turned into panegyric. The refreshment 
came in seasonably, before they were laid down to rest. We 
speak that we do know, and testify that we have seen. They 
shall flee as the eagle that hasteth to eat. The wicked fly when 
no man pur&iueth ; but the righteous are bold as a lion. 

3. A creature of a more exalted kind 

Was wanting yet, and then was man designed. 

4. He died with violence ; for he was killed by a sword. He 
nad scarcely taken the medicine, than he began to feel himself 
relieved. No place and no object appear to him void of beauty. 
When we fall into a person's conversation, the first thing we 
should consider is, the intention of it. Philip found an obstacle 
to the managing of the Athenians, from the nature of their 
dispositions ; but the eloquence of Demosthenes was the greatest 
difficulty in his designs. A hermit is rigorous in his life ; a 
judge, austere in his sentences. 

5. A candid man avows his mistake,^andis forgiven; a patriot 
acknowledges his opposition to a bad minister, and is applauded. 
We have enlarged our family and expenses : and increased our 
garden and fruit orchard. By proper reflection, we may be 
taught to mend what is erroneous and defective. The good man 
is not overcome by disappointment, when that which is mortal 
passes away ; when that which is mutable dies ; and when that 
which he knew to be transient, begins to change. 
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STEUCTUEE OF SENTENCES. 

aiserolfle 9« a, — KeBsoa 94k.~Par«. 645 to 653,— p. 235. 

Structure of Sentences. 

1. Questioru.—6^5 to 649. Define a Periodic Sentence. Quote aiid explain 
the example. Define a Loose Sentence. Quote and explain the examine. 
State the advantages of the Periodic Sentence, and to what kind of s^Ib 
this is most suitable. State the characteristics of the Loose Sentence, and in 
what specif of Ciomposition it ought to predominate. Show the necessitif 
of variety in the structure of sentences. What is essential in the Btmctoztt 
of all sentences ? 

Clearness, 

660 to 658. Say what Clearness in the structure of sentences requires. 
State how Relatives and other Connective* should be placed in a sentence. 
Give the example and explanation. How should words be placed whidt 
express things that have an intimate connection with each other ? Give 
the example and correction. How should words be placed that have an ob- 
vious relation to each other in point of Ume^ kc. ? Give the example. 

2. Exercises to be corrected in Writing. — Violations of Ride 1. 
— 651. This kind of wit was very much in vogue among our 
countrymen, about an age or two ago, who did not practise it for 
any oblique reason, but purely for the sake of being witty. 
Hence the impossibility appears, that an undertaking managed 
80, should prove successful. May not we here say with the poet, 
that virtue is its own reward ? Had he died before, would not 
then this art have been wholly unknown? These are the 
master s rules, who must be obeyed. They attacked Northum- 
berland's house, whom they put to death. He laboured to in- 
volve his minister in ruin, who had been the author of it. It is 
true what he says, but it is not applicable to the point. Not to 
exasperate him, I only spoke a very few words. The works of 
art receive a great advantage, from the resemblance which they 
have to those of nature, because here the similitude is not only 
pleasant, but the pattern is perfect. It may be proper to give 
some account of those practices, anciently used on such occasions, 
and only discontinued through the neglect and degeneracy of 
later times. If Louis XIV. was not the greatest king, he was 
the best actor of majesty, at least, that ever filled a throne. By 
greatness, I do not only mean the bulk of any single object, but 
the largeness of a whole view. There will be found a million of 
creatures in human figure, throughout this kingdom, whose 
whole subsistence, &c. Thus I have fairly given you my own 
opinion, as well as that of a great majority of both houses here, 
relating to this weighty affair ; upon which I am confident you 
may securely reckon. 

652. Violations of Ride 2. — The embarrassments of the arti- 
ficer rendered the progress very slow of the work. He foimd 
the place replete with wonders, oi vAndi V^ ^to^«,^ \ft solace 
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himself with the contemplation, if he should never be able to 
accomplish his flight. They are now engaged in a study, of 
which they have long wished to know the useftdness. This was 
an undertaking, which, in the execution, proved as impracticable 
as had turned out every other of their pernicious, yet abortive 
schemes. Sir Francis Bacon, in his Essay upon Health, has not 
thought it improper to prescribe to his reader a poem, or a pros- 
pect, idiere he particularly dissuades him from knotty and subtle 
disquisitions ; and advises him to pursue studies that fill the 
mind with splendid and illustrious objects, as history, poetry, 
and contemplations of nature. Fields of com form a pleasant 
prospect, and if the walks were a little taken care of that lie 
between them, they would display neatness, regularity, and 
■elegance. 

663. Violations of Bute 3. — ^Let but one great, brave, dis- 
interested, active man arise, and he will be received, venerated, 
and followed. Ambition creates seditions, wars, discords, hatred, 
and shyness. The scribes made it their profession to teach and 
to study the law of Moses. Sloth pours upon us a deluge of 
crimes and evils, and saps the foundation of every virtue. The 
ancient laws of Rome were so far from suffering a Roman 
citizen to be put to death, that they would not allow him to be 
bound, or even to be whipped. The comfort annexed to good- 
ness is the pious man's strength : it inspires his zeal : it attaches 
his heart to religion : it accelerates his progress, and supports 
his constancy. 

Bzerotoe 9ft d.— Wesson 9«.— Par^i. 654, 655.--;^. 236. 

Clearness — con tinued. 

1. Qtugfiong. — 654, 655. State what position clanses expressing the circnm- 
gtances of Ume and place should occupy. Quote the example and correction. 
How should clauses denoting the action be placed ? Quote the example and 
correction. How should a clause expressing a circumstance stand with 
respect to two principal members? Quote the example. How should 
several clauses expressing different circumstances be placed? Quote the 
example. State where the strongest part of the thought should when pos- 
sible be placed. 

2. Exercises to be corrected in Writing. — 654. Violations of 
Bide 4. — a. When one of the gay females was looking over some 
hoods and ribands, brought by her tire-woman, this morning, 
with great care and diligence, I employed no less in examining 
the box which contained them. However, the miserable remains 
were, in the night, taken down. He was taking a view from a 
window of the cathedral in Lichfield, where a party of the 
royalists had fortified themselves. Philip IV. was obliged at 
last to conclude a peace on terms repugnant to his inclination, to 
that of his people, to the interest of Spain, and to that of all 
Europe, in the Pyrenean treaty. 

b. Circumstances respecting the action. — I have coufiivfid. tk^^^M 
to those methods for the advancement oi ^\ety, ^>\\0a. ^s^ vsv^^ 
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power of a prince, limited like ours, by a strict execution of the 
laws. A monarchy, limited like ours, may be placed, for aught 
I know, as it has been often represented, just in the middle 
point, from whence a deviation leads, on the one hand, to tyranny, 
and, on the other, to anarchy. 

656. Violations of Rule 6. — a. Let the virtue of a definition be 
what it may in the order of things, it seems rather to follow than 
to precede our inquiry, of which it ought to be considered as the 
result. The knight, seeing his habitation reduced to so small a 
compass, and himself in a manner shut out of his own house, 
upon the death of his mother, ordered all the apartments to be 
flung open, and exorcised by his chaplain. This vrork, in its foil 
extent, being now afflicted with an asthma, and finding the power 
of life gradually declining, he had no longer courage to undea^ 
take. Since it is necessary that there should be a perpetual in- 
tercourse of buying and selling, and dealing upon credit, where 
fraud is permitted or connived at, or hath no law to punish it, 
the honest dealer is always undone, and the knave gets the ad- 
vantage. The minister who grows less by his elevation, like a 
little statue on a mighty pedestal, will always have his jealousy 
strong about him. 

b. ClatisesexpresHn^nrcmmstances must not be crowded together. 
— Though religion will indeed bring us under some restraints, 
they are very tolerable, and not only so, but desirable on the 
whole. This is what we mean by the orijginal contract of society; 
which, though perhaps, in no instance, it has ever been formally 
expressed, at the first institution of a state, yet should always in 
nature and reason be understood and implied in every act of as- 
sociating together. I have settled the meaning of those pleasures 
of the imagination, which are the subject of my present under- 
taking, by way of introduction, in this paper ; and endeavoured 
to recommend the pursuit of those pleasures to my readers, by 
several considerations : I shall examine the several sources from 
whence these pleasures are derived, in my next paper. 

Bxeroise 94k c—Pars. 650 to 655. 

Promiscuous Exercises under Clearness. 

Errors. — 1. We nowhere meet with a more splendid or pleas- 
ing show in nature, than what appears in the heavens at the 
rising and setting of the sun, whicli is wholly made up of those 
different stains of light, that show themselves in clouds of a 
different situation. It is the custom of the Mahometans, if they 
see any printed or written paper on the ground, to take it up, 
and lay it aside carefuUy, as not knowing but it may contam 
some piece of their Alcoran. Many act so directly contrair to 
this method, that, from a habit of saving time and paper, whi<^ 
they acquired at the university, they write in so diminutive 
A maimer, that they can hardly read what they have written. 
Bixtaa the Fourth was, if 1 misX&Ve tioX., ^ ^«w\. ^H^^etior of 
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books at least These forms of conyersation, by degrees mnlti* 
plied and grew troublesome. Nor does this false modesty 
expose us only to such actions as are indiscreet, but veiy often 
to such as are highly criminaL I was engaged formerly in that 
business, but I never shall be again concerned in it. We do 
those things frequently, which we repent of afterwards. By 
doing the same thing it often becomes habitual. Frederick^ 
seeing it was impossible to trust, with safety, his life in their 
hands, was obliged to take the Mahometans for his guard. 
The emperor refused to convert at once the truce into a definite 
treaty. 

2. If the English reader would see the notion explained at 
large, he may find it in Locke's Essay on the Human Under- 
standing. He did everything in his power to serve his benefac- 
tor; and had a grateful sense of the benefits received. Many 
persons give evident proof, that either they do not feel the power 
of the principles of religion, or that they do not believe thenu 
As the guilt of an officer will be greater than that of a common 
servant, if he prove negligent ; so the reward of his fidelity will 
proportionably be greater. His labours to acquire knowledge 
have been productive of great satisfaction and success. He was a 
man of the greatest prudence, virtue, justice, and modesty. His 
favour or disapprobation was governed by the failure or success 
of an enterprise. If we trace a youth from the earliest period of 
life, who has been well educated, we shall perceive the wisdom of 
the maxims here recommended. Though energetic brevity is not 
adapted alike to every subject, we ought to avoid its contrary, on 
every occasion, a languid .redundancy of words. It is proper to 
be copious sometimes, but never to be verbose. Christ rose, died, 
and suffered for us. 
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Unity of a Sentence. 

1. Qftesti<m8.—e56 to 660. Define Unity of a Sentence. Say what thoughts 
only ought to be compriaed in the same sentence. Quote ^e violation and 
correction. Beyond what point should sentences never be extended ? Quote 
the violation. What is said respecting the length of sentences ? State the 
disadvantages of Umg sentences ;— of 8?iort sentences. In employing hnff 
tentenoes, how should the different parts be oonstmoted ? Quote one or 
teth of the examples, with the corrections. State why in evezy discoorae 
thexe should be a mixture of long and short sentences. 

2. Exercises in Writing. — Violations to be corrected, — 667. 
Bide 1. — a. The sun approaching melts the snow, and breaks the 
icy fetters of the main, where vast sea-monsters pierce through 
floating islands, with arms which can withstand the crystal rock ; 
whilst others that of themselves seem great as islands are, by 
their bulk alone, armed against all but man, whose superiority 
over creatures of such stupendous size and foTCft, %W^^ -oisiJ^Sk 
him mindful of bia privilege of reason*, aii<iioT<»\»Ma.'Vw3s^^ 
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to adore the great Creator of these wondrous frames, and the 
Author of his own su}ierior wisdom. 

Boast not thyself of to-morrow ; thou knowest not what a day 
may bring forth ; and, for the same reason, despair not of to- 
morrow ; for it may bring forth good as well as evil ; which is a 
ground for not vexing thyself with imaginary fears ; for the im- 
pending black cloud, which is regarded with so much dread, maj 
pass by harmless ; or though it should discharge the storm, yet 
before it breaks, thou mayst be lodged in that lowlj mansion 
which no storms ever touch. 

b. 8ente?ices must not be extended beyond their natural dose, — 
Two pieces that have lately pleased me are, one in English yerse, 
on the antediluvian world, and the other in French, on the pln- 
rality of worlds ; the one written by a divine, the other by a 
gentleman ; but both very fine in their several kinds, and on 
their several subjects, which would have made very poor work in 
common hands. 

658. Divide the following sentence into several shorter ones : — 
Though in yesterday's paper we showed how everything that is 
great, new, or beautiful is apt to affect the imagination with 
pleasure, we must own that it is impossible for us to assign the 
necessary cause of this pleasure, because we know neither the 
nature of an idea, nor of the substance of a human soul ; and, 
therefore, for want of such light, all that we can do in specu- 
lations, ia to reflect upon those operations of the soul that ore 
most agreeable ; and to range under their proper heads, what is 
pleasing or displeasing to the mind, without being able to trace 
out the several necessary and efficient causes, firom whence the 
pleasure or displeasure arises. 

Divide the following into three sentences: — The desires and 
passions of a man, having once obtained an unlimited sway, 
trample him under their feet, and make him feel ^at he is sab- 
ject to various, contradictory, and imperious masters, who often 
pull him different ways, and thus his soul is rendered the recep- 
tacle of many repugnant and jarring dispositions. 

Bzerelse 95 &.— Ziesson 9B*—Par8. 661 to 663.—^. 289. 

Unity of a Sentence — continued. 



1. <iuettion8.—esi to 663. In the structnre of every sentence, rtate i 
Bhonld be ohanged as little as possible, and what should be predomlntDt. 
Quote the violation and oorrection. State how the membera exp raa ri ng a 
eomparuon should be constructed. Quote the violations and coxxectiioni. 
State Hbe only appropriate ocoaeious for this kind of oonBtruct i om. Qooto 
tiie role for the management of the Parenthesis. When are Pamnthe— 
allowable and how should they be constructed ? Quote the ezampla. 

2. Exercises in Writing, — 661. Violations of Bvle 4. — ^A short 

time after this injury, he came to himself; and the next daj thi^ 

put him on board a ship, which conveyed him first to Ckmnth, 

and thence to the island of iEgLua.. TVv« Btitons, daily harassed 

tfy cruel inroads from the Pict8,wei» iacc^\AQi^m^«^^Aas!iBak 
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for their defence ; who, consequently, reduced the greater part of 
the island to their own power ; drove the Britons into the most 
remote and mountainous parts : and the rest of the country, in 
customs, religion, and language, became wholly Saxon. 

This prostitution of praise does not only affect the gross of 
mankind, who take their notion of characters from the learned ; 
but also the better sort must^ by this means, lose some part at 
least of their desire of fame, when they find it promiscuously be- 
stowed on the meritorious and undeserving. 

All the precautions of prudence, moderation, and condescen- 
sion, which feumenee employed, were incapable of mollifying the 
hearts of those barbarians, and of extinguishing their jealousy : 
and he must have renounced his merit and virtue which occa- 
sioned it, to have been capable of appeasing them. He who 
performs every employment in its due place and season, suffers 
no part of time to escape without profit; and thus his days be- 
come multiplied ; and much of life is enjoved in little space. 
Desires of pleasure usher in temptation, and the growth of dis- 
orderly passions is forwarded. 

662. Violations of Rule 5. — The wise man is happy when he 
gains his own approbation ; the fool when he recommends him- 
seK to the applause of those about him. The laughers will be 
for those who have most wit: the serious part of mankind . 
for those who have most reason on their side. There may re- 
main a suspicion that we overrate the greatness of his genius, in 
the same ihanner as bodies appear more gigantic on account of 
their being disproportioned and mis-shapen. Our British gar- 
deners, instead of humouring natujre, love to deviate from it as 
much as possible. The old may inform the young ; and the 
young may animate those who are advanced in life. The 
account is generally balanced ; for what we are losers on the one 
hand, we gain on the other. If men of eminence are exposed 
to censure on the one hand, they are as much liable to flattery on 
the other : if they receive reproaches which are not due to them, 
they likewise receive praises which they do not deserve. He 
embraced thft cause of liberty faintly, and pursued it without 
resolution; he grew tired of it, when he had much to hope; and 
gave it up, when there was no ground for apprehension. 

663. Bide 6. — Parentheses shotdd, in generalt be avoided, — 
Disappointments will often happen to the best and wisest men, 
(not Uirough any imprudence of theirs, or even through the 
malice or ill-design of others ; but merely in consequence of 
some of those cross incidents of life which could not be foreseen,) 
and sometimes to the wisest and best-concerted plans. — NeveT 
delay till to-morrow, (for to-morrow is not yours ; and though you 
should live to enjoy it, you must not overload it with a burden 
not its own,) what reason and conscience tell you ought to be 
performed to-day. — "We must not imagine that there is in true 
religion, anything whicK overcasts the mind with sullen. ^<(yscQL 
and melancholy^ austerity, (for false ideas ma.7\ift «ii\jex\»Mi&^ 
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of religion, as false and imperfect conceptions of yirtue haye 
often prevailed in the world,) or which derogates from that es- 
teem which men are generally disposed to yield to exemplaiy 
virtues. 

Fromiseuous Exercises under Unity, 

By eagerness of temper, and precipitancy of indulgence, men 
forfeit all the advantages which patience would have procured ; 
and, hy this means, the opposite evils are incurred to their full 
extent 

I single Strada out among the modems, because he had the 
foolish presumption to censure Tacitus, and to write history 
himself; and my friend will forgive this short digression in 
honour of a favourite writer. 

Without some degree of patience exercised under injuries, 
(as offences and retaliations would succeed to one another in 
endless train,) human life would be rendered a state of perpetual 
hostility. 

And here it was often found of absolute necessity to inflame or 
cool the passions of the audience ; especially at Home, where 
Tully spoke, and with whose writings young divines are more 
conversant than with those of Demosthenes ; who, by many de- 
grees, excelled the other ; at least, as an orator. 

He can bribe, but he is not able to seduce. He can buy, but 
he has not the power of gaining. He can lie, but no one is de- 
ceived by him. 
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ENERGY OF EXPRESSION. 

Sxerclse 96 a. — Ziesson 96.— Pars. 664 to 669.— p, 240. 

Choice of Words. 

1. Questions. — 664 to 6G6. Define Energy of Style. State on what Energy 
of Style depends. Show the superiority of Particular to General Terras 
when the style will admit their use. State in what subjects General Tenns 
are the most appropriate ;— in what Particular Terms. Quote the examples 
from Moses and Milton. Show the advantage of Particular over General 
Terms in the passage quoted by Dr. Campbell. Quote the example of indi- 
viduating an object, along with the caution subjoined. State the effect of 
subjecting the thing spoken of to the notice of our senses. Quote the 
example. . State by what means in descriptions we-can present to the mind a 
vivid image. Explain this. State the only appropriate occasion for em- 
ploying General language. G ive the example. 

668, 669. State the effect of employing an Individual to represent a Spe- 
cies ;— a Species to represent a (Jenus, &c. ; quote the examples ; — of putting 
Sensible for intellectual things ; quote the instances ; — of employing ani- 
tnote things to represent inanimate. Give the examples. Quote the modes 
employed to obstruct vivacity. Explain the term Euphemism. 

2. Exercises in Writing.— ^t the pupil render figurative ex- 
pressions into plain language ; thus, 

Figurative^ The ground thirsts for rain. 

Plain, The ground is dry, or needs water. 

Bender the following figurative expressions into plain lan- 
guage: — 1. The sunset of life. 2. The meridian of our days. 
3. The splendour of genius illumines every object on which it 
shines. 4. A rainbow strides the earth and air. 5. Indolence 
is the bane of happiness. 6. There is no flesh in man's ob- 
durate heart. — It does not feel for man. 7. Lands intersected 
by a narrow frith abhor each other. 8. Let freedom circulate 
through every vein of all your empire. 

Szerclse 96 h. 

Choice of Words — continued. 

The pupil may next render plain into figurative language ; 
thus, 



PLAIN LANGUAGE. 

1. The waters falling from the 
rocks, made a pleasant noise which 
I distinctly heard. 

2. He could not be seen on account 
t>f the darkness of the night. 



FIGTJEATIVB. 

1. I heard the voice of the waters 
as they merrily danced from rock to 
rock. 

2. Night had shroiided him in her 
dark mantle. 



Express the following sentiments in figurative language : — 

1. She was a person of very indolent habits, (taken posses- 
sion.) 

2. It rains, the clouds are black, it thunders and lightens. 
(open a fountain, frowned, roared, set on ^e.^ 

H 
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3. There are scenes in nature, which are pleasant when we 
are sad, as well as when we are cheerful, (speaks, smiles, sym- 
pathizes.) 

4. The number of people who are alive is very small, com- 
pared with those that have died, (tread, slumber.) 

6. The river flows through no country which is inhabited, and 
no sounds are made near it, except what are caused by the mov- 
ing of its own waters. (Silence — solitude — hears no sound except 
its own voice.) 

6. The hand of the clock moves round without noise. (Time, 
silent, tread.) 

7. The wind causes the leaves to move, (dance.) 

8. He is asleep, (sits on his eyelids.) 

9. He who is pleased with natural scenery, can find instruction 
and entertainment in every object which he sees. (Nature speaks 
a language.) 

10. In a few days we shall depart from the light of the sun, 
and be buried in the earth. (Sun shall see, earth claim.) 

11. The sun cannot be seen through the clouds, (pierce 
through.) 

12. The air is so soft that we are induced to take a walk, (in- 
vites.) 

13. The moon shines on the brow of the mountain, (gilds.) 

14. The shadows caused by night, pass away, (nursed.) 

15. The thunder among the crags appears first on one peak 
and then on another, (leaps.) 

Exercise 97 a. — Sbesson 97« — Pars. 670 to 675.—^. 242. 
^e/yy— continued. Number of Words. 

1. Qttertion*.— 670, 671. In what way does Energy depend on the number 
of words employed ? Give the illnstration. State to what subjects Concise- 
ness is best adapted. Give the example. Name the kinds of writing the least 
susceptible of Conciseness. Account for Conciseness being more suitable 
for Writing than for Speaking. Describe Verbosity. Name the chief faults 
against Energy. Describe each. How is a correction to be made in a 
Pleonasm ? — in the Verbose style ? 

672 to 676. Quote the Caution against introducing a clause which, though 
apparently adds, does not on reflection really 'add to the sense. Give the 
example. State the reason for not loading a proposition with asseverations. 
Quote the three illustrations. Explain the term Epithet^ and give the illus- 
tration. Show the effect of a sparing use of Epithets. Quote the Remarks 
on the use of strong expressions. When are Epithets most appropriately 
used ? Quote Dr. Whately's remark on the Epithets employed by a skilful 
orator. Whence arises Prolixity in narration ? When should a sentence be 
recast ? Give an instance. 

2. Exercises to be Written. — 672, 6X3. Cautions 1 & 2. — Avoid 
inserting unnecessary clauses or asseverations. — The idle sluggard 
thrusts his useless hand into his insensible bosom ; and he is 
even unwilling to pull it out again to take his bodily sustenance. 
Except your righteousness shall exceed that of the scribes and 
Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
We go below ourselves, and \)eiiftait\i V\va 5»i!^\ty of human 
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nature, when we do anything contrary to the rules and laws ot 
it, or to the revealed will of God, because these are the bounds 
and limits which God and nature hath set to human actions, and 
are the measures of our duty ; that is, what is fit and becoming 
for us to do, and what not. It is impossible for us to behold the 
divine works with coldness or indiflFerence, or to survey so many 
beauties, without a secret satisfaction and complacency. The 
act of parliament states, that for the first offence the offender 
shall certainly be liable to a fine of two pounds, and, for the 
second, he shall surely incur a penalty of six pounds. 1 shall 
suppose then, in order to try to accoimt for the vision without a 
miracle, that as Saul and his company were journeying along in 
their way to Damascus, a great and an extraordinary meteor 
really did happen. 

674. Caution 3. — Ee^'ect the epithets in the following sentences: 
— See the towering eagle rise. The milk-white snow had fallen. 
How pleasant to contemplate a sea-girt island. 

Show the appropriateness of the epithets in the following sen- 
tences : — The wheeling plover ceased her plaint. Happiness is 
foimd in the arm-chair of dozing age, as well as either in the 
sprightliness of the dance, or the animation of the chase. I felt 
the bitter satire of his pen. The rays of the setting sun were 
just gilding the grey spire of the church. Ye woods and wilds, 
whose melancholy gloom accords with my soul's sadness. 

Exercise 97 d.— Ziesson »7.--Par5. 676 to 678.~p. 246. 

Number of Words — continued. 

1. Q^esiions.—6^Q to 678. What General Rule is given for the employment 
of Connectives ? Give the example and illustration. State when Conjunc- 
tions are properly omitted. Give the example. Show how a long sentence 
may sometimes be advantageously divided. When are Conjunctions 
repeated ? Give the example. Which kind of Conjunctions are preferable ? 
Quote an impropriety in a word intended to denote a transition from one 
sentence to another. In aiming at a concise style, what fault should be 
avoided ? When we wish to make a jwrmanent impression, what mode is 
recommended ? Quote the example. Explain true copiotuness. 

2. Exercises to be answered in Writing. — Errors to be corrected, 
676. Bute b. — a. Let there be as few connectives as possible. — 
Their idleness and their luxury and pleasures, their criminal 
deeds and their immoderate passions, and their timidity and 
baseness of mind, have dejected them to such a degree as to 
make them weary of life. There is nothing which promotes 
knowledge more than steady application and a habit of observa- 
tion. The knowledge he has acquired, and the habit of appli- 
cation he possesses, will probably render him very useful. A 
man should endeavour to make the sphere of his innocent 
pleasures as wide as possible, that he may retire into them with 
safety, and find in them such a satisfaction as a wise man would 
not blush to take ; of this nature are those of the \ma.^vaa.t\si\s.. 
I strenuouslj opposed those measures, ani^L VV. ^^.a TiQ\, \a. 'os^ 
h2 
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power to prevent them. I yielded to his solidtations, whilst I 
perceived the necessity of doing so. For the wisest purposes, 
Providence has d(;signed our state to be chequered with pleasure 
and pain : in this manner let us receive it, and make the best of 
what is appointed to be our lot. In the time of prosperity, he 
had stored his mind with useful knowledge, with good principles, 
and virtuous dispositions: and therefore they remain entire, 
when the days of trouble como. 

b. Conjunctions omitted. — The enemy said, I will pursue, and 
I will overtake, and I will divide the spoil. The body of this 
animal was strong, and proportionable, and beautiful. 

677. Conjunctions repeated. — While the earth remain6th, seed- 
time, harvest, cold, heat, simimer, winter, day, night, shall not 
cease. The army was composed of Grecians, Carians, Lycians, 
Pamphylians, and Phrygians. 

Exercise 98 a.— Xiesson 98.— Pars. 679 to 681.—^. 247. 

Arrangement of Words. 

1. Questions- -679 to 681. Show the different effect in sentences made l^ 
the Arrangement. In what subjects is the Syntactical^ and in what the JZA«- 
torieal Order preferable ? Explain both kinds. State the position of the 
most important words according to the Rhetorical Order. Give an instance. 
When is this rule deviated &om ? How should circumstance* connected 
with the principal words be placed ? Give an instance. How Bhould a 
weaker assertion be placed with regard to a stronger one ? Give the in- 
stance. State the position of the longer of two members. 

2. Exercises to he corrected in Writing. — 680. BiHe 8. — a. Posi- 
tion of the most important words. — He that cometh in the name 
of the Lord, is blessed. Where are your fathers ? and do the 
prophets live for ever ? Every one that puts on the appearance 
of goodness is not good. 

b. And Elias with Moses appeared to them. We came to our 
journey's end at last, with no small difficulty, after much fatigue, 
through deep roads and bad weather. Let us employ our criti- 
cism on ourselves, instead of being critics on others. Let ns im- 
plore superior assistance, for enabling us to act well otit own 
part, leaving others to be judged by Him who searcheth the heart. 

c. How will that man be able to conduct himself, when reduced 
to poverty, who was educated only to magnificence and pleaemre? 
It is highly proper that a man should be acquainted with a variety 
of things, of which the utility is above a child's comprehension : 
but is it necessary a child should learn everything it behoves a 
man to know ; or is it even possible ? I have considered the sub- 
ject with a good deal of attention, upon which I was desired to 
communicate my thoughts. Wliether a choice altogether unex- 
ceptionable has, in any country, been made, seems doubtfuL 
Let us endeavour to establish to ourselves an interest in Him, who 
holds the reins of the whole creation in his hands. Virgil, who 
has cast the whole system of Platonic philosophy, so fiir as it re- 

lates to the soul of man, into beautitvjl ?yMfe^Qnft&,\a.^'b ^so^Ili V^ik 
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of his ^neid gives us the punishment, &c. It appears that there 
are, by a late calculation, upwards of 30,000,000 of inhabit€uits 
in Great Britain and Ireland. Although persons of a virtuous and 
learned education may be, and too often are, drawn by the tempt- 
ations of youth and the opportunities of a large fortune into 
some irregularities, when they come forward into the great world, 
it is ever with reluctance and compunction of mind, because their 
bias to virtue still continues. Were instruction an essential cir- 
cumstance in epic poetry, I doubt whether a single instance could 
be given of this species of composition in any language. Some of 
our most eminent writers have made use of this Platonic notion, 
as far as it regards the subsistence of our affections after death, 
with great beauty and strength of reason. 

681. Bute 9. — a. A weaker assertion should not follow a stronger 
one. — Charity breathes long suffering to enemies, courtesy to 
strangers, habitual kindness towards friends. Gentleness ought 
to diffiise itself over our whole behaviour, to form our Jaddress, 
and regulate our speech. The propensity to look forward into 
life, is too often grossly abused, and immoderately indulged. 
The regular tenor of a virtuous and pious life, will prove the 
best preparation for immortality, for old age, and death. These 
rules are intended to teach yoimg persons to write with pro- 
priety, elegance, and perspicuity. Sinful pleasures blast the 
opening prospects of human felicity, and degrade human honour. 
They will acquire different views, by applying to the honourable 
discharge of the functions of their station, and entering on a 
virtuous course of action. 

Exercise 98 6.— Ziesson 98.— Pars. 682, 683.^2'* 2^^* 

Close of Sentences. — Antithesis. 

1. Questions. — 682, 683. How should a sentence be terminated ? Give an 
example. Give the reasons for not ending sentences with prepositions, ad- 
verbs, or the pronoun it. State where phrases expressing mere circum- 
stances should be placed. Give the example. When should particles occupy 
a prominent position ? Give the example. When do ^nf»/Ae«e« contribute 
towards energy ? Give the examples. Quote the caution for the use of 
Antitheses. 

2. Exercises in Writing. — 682. Bide 10. — a. A sentence must not 
be concluded with an inconsiderable word. — By what I have already 
expressed, the reader will perceive the business which I am to 
proceed upon. May the happy message be applied to us, in all 
the virtue, strength, and comfort of it. Generosity is a showy 
virtue, which many persons are very fond of. These arguments 
were, withoi-t hesitation, and with great eagerness, laid hold of. 
Form your measures with prudence ; but all anxiety about the 
issue divest yourselves of. We are struck, we know not how, with 
the symmetry of anything we see, and immediately cujknowledge 
the beauty of an object, without inquiring into the particular 
causes and occasions of it. 

b. This agreement of mankind is not eoTi&ii«iL \j5i SJsift \3we^Jek 
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solely. The other species of motion are incidentally blended 
also. 

e. It is proper to be long in deliberating, but we should 
speedily execute. 

683. Bule 11. — Antithesis. — Present the following subjects in the 
form of an Antithesis : — 



Pride and Humility. 
Virtue and Vice. 
Industry and Indolence. 
Peace and War. 



A wise man and a fooL 
Summer and "Winter. 
Religion and Infidelity. 
Knowledge and Ignorance. 



Sxeroise 98(7.— Wesson 98.— Par. 684.— j?. 249. 

Climax, 

1. Qttfi««(>»«.— 684. Explain Climax (581). State when it oontribates to 
Energy of expression. Say when it should not be introduced. 

2. Exercises in Writing. — 684. Rule 12. — Arrange the members 
in each of the follomng sentences so as to form a dimax: — ^What 
a piece of work is man ! in action how like an angel ! how noble 
in reason ! in apprehension how like a god ! how infinite in facul- 
ties ! in form and motion how expressive and admirable I 

Nothing can be more worthy of us, than to contribute to the 
happiness of those who have been once useful, and are still 
wiUing to be so ; to be a staff to their declining days ; to make 
the winter of old age wear the aspect of spring ; to allow them 
not to feel the want of such enjoyments as they are now unable 
to procure ; and to smooth the furrows in the faded cheek. 

It is pleasant to command our appetites and passions, and to 
keep them in due order, within the bounds of reason and religion, 
because that is empire ; it is pleasant to mortify and subdue our 
lusts, because that is victory ; it is pleasant to be virtuous and 
good, because that is to excel many others ; it is pleasant to grow 
better, because that is to excel ourselves. 

PromisciLotLS Exercises under Energy. — Pars. 666 to 684. 

Though virtue borrows no assistance from, yet it may often be 
accompanied by the advantages of fortune. I was greatly affected, 
insomuch that I was obliged to leave the place, notwithstanding 
that my assistance had been pressingly solicited. He had made 
considerable advances in knowledge, but he was very young, and 
laboured under several -disadvantages. Men of the best sense 
have been touched, more or less, with these groundless horrors 
and presages of futurity, upon surveying the most indifferent 
works of nature. The vehemence of passion, after it has exercised 
its tyrannical sway for a while, may subside by degrees. This 
fallacious act debars us from enjoying life, instead of lengthening 
it. Indulging ourselves in imaginary enjoyments, often deprives 
ua of real ones. When they fail m\xi sviAiiea. ^ciSS!L<i\x!Aka, they are 
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less perplexed than others in the like circumstances ; and when 
they encounter dangers, they are lees alarmed. 

For all your actions, you must hereafter give an account, and 
particularly for the employments of youth. Ijq this state of mind, 
every employment of life becomes an oppressive burden, and every 
object appears gloomy. By the perpetual course of dissipation, 
in which sensualists are engaged ; by the riotous revel, and the 
midnight or rather morning hours, to which they prolong their 
festivity ; by the excesses which they indulge ; they debilitate 
their bodies, cut themselves off from the comforts and duties of 
life, and wear out their spirits. 

The faith he professed, and which he became an apostle of, 
was not his invention. But it is absurd to think of judging 
either Ariosto or Spenser by precepts which they did not attend 
to. Shall the narrow-minded children of earth dare to treat as 
visionary, objects which they have never made themselves ac- 
quainted with ? 
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EUPHONY OF SENTENCES, &c. 

Sxercise 99 a, — Wesson 99.— Par^. 685 to 697.— j?. 250. 

1. Euphony or Harmony of Sentences. 

1. Questiont. — 685 to 694. Explain Euphony or Harmony in the stru ct u re 
of sentences. When ought Euphony to receive attention? Name the 
things comprised under Euphony. To promote harmony,. -what words 
should if .possible be avoided ? Quote the rule for the choice of harmonioos 
words. Show how far Arrangement contributes to render a sentence har- 
monious. What rule should be observed with regard to the length of the 
members, and the order in which they should be placed ? Q-ive examples. 
How should the Close of Sentences be constructed ? Give an instance. Show 
the use of Variety in the structure and cadence of sentences. Give the con- 
clndhig caution. 

2. The Sequence of Sentences. 

696 to 697. Describe the Paragraph^ and show how it is denoted. Quote 
the rule for the structure of a Paragraph. What is the G^eral Role for 
the Sequence of Sentences ? Quote the rule for the Connection of Sent^ioes. 

2. Exercises to be Written. — 687. Bute 1. — Violations with re- 
spect to the choice of words. — Sober-mindedness suits the present 
state of man. — As conventiclers, these people were seized and 
punished. — ^From the favourableness with which he was at first 
received, great hopes of success were entertained. — ^They con- 
ducted themselves wilily, and ensnared us before we had tune to 
escape. 

690. Bule 2. — With respect to the arrangement of words. — ^It 
belongs not to our humble and confined station to censure, but 
to adore, submit, and trust. — Under all its labours, hope is the 
mind's solace ; and the situations which exclude it entirely are 
few. 

Tranquillity, regularity, and magnanimity, reside with the 
religious and resigned man. — Sloth, ease, success, naturally tend 
to beget vices and follies. — ^By a cheerful, even, and open temper, 
he conciliated general favour. 

I had a long and perilous journey, but a comfortable com- 
panion, who relieved the fatigue of it. — The speech was intro- 
duced by a sensible preamble, which made a favourable im- 
pression. — The Commons made an angry remonstrance against 
such an arbitrary requisition. 

The truly illustrious are they who do not court the praise of 
the world, but who perform such actions as make them indis- 
putably deserve it. 

692. Rule 3. — Violations with respect to the length and construc- 
tion of the members. — By means of society, our wants come to be 
supplied, and our lives are rendered comfortable, as well as our 
capacities enlarged, and our virtuous affections called forth into 
their proper exercise. 

By experiencing distress, an arrogant insensibility of temper 
is most efiectually corrected, ixom. \ii«> TemLcoiJat^svcA of our own 
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sufferings naturally prompting us to feel for others in their suf- 
ferings : and if Providence has favoured us, so as not to make 
us subject in our own lot to much of this kind of discipline, we 
should extract improvement from the lot of others that is harder; 
and step aside sometimes from the flowery and smooth paths 
which it is permitted us to walk in, in order to view the toilsome 
march of our feUow-creatures through the thorny desert. 

693. BtUe 4. — With respect to the close or cadence of the sen- 
tence. — As no one is without his fjailings, so few want good 
qualities. 

From disappointments and trials, we learn the insufficiency of 
temporal things to happiness, and the necessity of goodness. 

Promiscuous Exercises under Euphony, 

Providence delivered them up to themselves, and they tor- 
mented themselves. 

To use the divine name customarily, and without serious con- 
sideration, is highly irreverent. 

We reached the mansion before noon. It was a strong, grand, 
Gothic house. 

Life cannot but prove vain to such persons as affect a disrelish 
of every pleasure, which is not both new and exquisite, measur- 
ing their enjoyments by fashion's standard, and not by what they 
feel themselves ; and thinking that if others do not admire their 
state, they are miserable. 



b3 
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TIOIATIONS OF THE EULES XJNDEH PERSPICUITY, E17EB6Y, AND 
EUPHONY, PROMISCUOUSLY DISPOSED. 

Bxeroise 99 b. 

Errors to be corrected in Writing. 

1. What is human life to all, but a mixture with various 
cares and troubles, of some scattered joys and pleasures ? 

2. When favours of every kind are conferred speedily, they 
are doubled. — He will soon weary the company, who is himself 
wearied. — He must endure the follies of others, who will have 
their kindness. 

3. For the last years of man the first must make provision. — 
Perpetual light-mindedness must terminate in ignorance. 

4. In these, and in such like cases, we should in our alma 
generally suffer none to be witnesses, but Him who must ae© 
everything. 

5. The reason why he is so badly qualified for the business, 
is because he neglected his studies and opportunities of improve- 
ment. 

6. That Plutarch wrote lives of Demosthenes and Cicero at 
Chaeronea, it is clear from his own account. — ^I wish to cultivate 
your further acquaintance. — He may prpbably make the attempt, 
but he cannot possibly succeed. 

7. No pains were spared by his tutor, in order to his being 
improved in all useful knowledge. — In no scene of her life was 
ever Mary's address more remarkably displayed. 

8. This was the cause which first gave rise to such a barbarous 
practice — ^He craftily endeavoured, by a variety of false insinua- 
tions which he made use of, to turn the emperor to his purpose. 

9. The beauty in the earth equals the grandeur in the heavens. 
— In health and vigour of body, and in the state of worldly for- 
tune, all rejoice. — ^What passes in the hearts of men, is generally 
unknown to the public eye. 

10. Many associations are united by laws the most arbitrary. 
— These instances may, it is hoped, be sufficient to satisfy every 
reasonable mind. 

11. By such general and comprehensive rules as this, the 
clearest ideas are conveyed. — He determined not to comply with 
the proposal, except he should receive a more ample com- 
pensation. 

12. The erroneous judgment of parents concerning the conduct 
of schoolmasters, has crushed the peace of many an ingenious 
man who engaged in the care of youth, and paved the way to the 
ruin of hopeful boys. 
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Sxeroise 99 c. 

Errors to be corrected. 

1. There can be no doubt but that health is preferable to 
riches. — They declared to their friends, that they believed the 
perusal of such books had ruined their principles. 

2. John's temper greatly indisposed him for instruction. — 
Vegetation is advancing constantly, though no eye can trace the 
steps of its gradation. 

3. The reason of my consenting to the measure, was owing to 
his importunity. — I conceived a great regard for him, and could 
not but mourn for his loss. — The officer apprehended him, and 
confined him in his own house. 

4. Charlotte, the friend of Amelia, to whom no one imputed 
blame, was too prompt in her vindication. — Men who are rich 
and avaricious, lose themselves in a spring which might have 
cherished all aroimd them. 

6. I should prefer him to be rather of slow parts, than with a 
bad disposition. — As soon as Eugenius undertook the care of a 
parish, it immediately engrossed the whole of his attention. 

6. The plan will at once contribute to general convenience, 
and add to the beauty and elegance of the town. — Together with 
the national debt, the greatest national advantages are also 
transmitted to succeeding generations. 

7. Their intimacy had commenced in the happier period, 
perhaps, of their youth and obscurity. — ^His subject is precisely 
of that kind, which a daring imagination could alone have 
adopted. 

8. This emperor conjured the senate, that the purity of his 
reign might not be stained or contaminated by the blood even 
of a guilty senator. 

9. It is a happy constitution of mind, to be able to view suc- 
cessive objects so steadily, as that the more may never prevent 
us from doing justice to the less important. 

10. This activity drew great numbers of enterprising men 
over to Virginia, who came either in search of fortune or of 
liberty, which was the only compensation for the want of it. 

11. It is pleasant to be virtuous and good; because that is to 
excel many others : it is pleasant to grow better ; because that 
is to excel ourselves : it is pleasant to command our appetites 
an^ passions, and to keep them in due order, within the bounds 
of reason and religion ; because this is empire : nay, it is pleasant 
even to mortifjr and subdue our lusts ; because that is victory. 
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Sxercise 99 d. 
Errors to be corrected. 

1 . The Greek doubtless is a language which is much superior 
in riches, harmony, and variety, to Latin. 

2. Those three great genius's flourished in the same period. 
— ^He has made a judicious adaption of the examples to the 
rule. 

3. This part of knowledge has been always growing, and will 
do so, till the subject be e^diausted. — ^A boy of twelve years old 
may study these lessons. — The servant produced from his late 
master an undeniable character. 

4. I am surprised that so great a philosopher as you are, 
should spend your time in the pursuit of such chimeras. — The 
ends of a divine and human legislator are vastly different. 

5. Scarce had the " Spirit of Laws " made its appearance, than 
it was attacked. — His donation was the more acceptable, that it 
was given without solicitation. 

6. This subject is an imwelcome intruder, affording but an 
uneasy sensation, and brings with it always a mixture of concern 
and compassion. 

7. He accordingly draws out his forces, and offers battle to 
Hiero, who immediately accepted it. — James laid late in bed 
yesterday, and this morning he lays still later. 

8. The reason of this strange proceeding will be accounted for 
when I make my defence. — I have observed him often, and his 
manner of proceeding is thus: he enjoins first silence; and 
then, &c. 

9. Having not known, or not considered the subject, he made 
a very crude decision. — ^They all were deceived by his fair pre- 
tences, and they aU of them lost their property. 

10. It is above a year since the time that I left schooL — ^He 
was guilty of such atrocious conduct, that he was deserted by his 
friends for good and all. 

11. No other employment besides a bookseller suited his in- 
clination. — Hereby I am instructed, and thereby I am honoured. 
— ^I pleaded my good intention ; and after some time he assented 
thereto ; whereby I entirelv escaped all punishment. 

12. This I am disposed to the rather, that it will serve to 
illustrate the principles advanced above.—Erom what I have 
said, you will perceive readily the subject I am to proceed 
upon. 
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Sxercise 99 e. 

Errors to be corrected, 

1. These are points too trivial to take notice of. They are 
objects I am totally unacquainted with. 

2. The nearer that men approach each other, the more nume- 
rous the points of contact in which they touch, and the greater 
their pleasures or pains. 

3. Thus I have endeavoured to make the subject be better im- 
der stood. — This is the most useful art of which men are pos- 
sessed. 

4. The French writers of sermons study neatness in laying 
down their heads. — There is not any beauty more in one of tliem 
than in another. 

5. Study to \mite with firmness of principle gentleness of 
manners, and affable behaviour with untainted integrity. 

6. In that work, we are every now and then interrupted with 
unnatural thoughts. — Bating two or three expressions, the com- 
position is not subject to censure. 

7. To answer his purpose effectually, he pitched upon a very 
moving story. — I am not able to discover whether these points 
are anyhow connected. 

8. These are arguments which cannot be got over by all the 
cavils of iufidelity. — ^This matter I had a great mind t-o reply to. 

9. I hope that I may not be troubled in future on this, or any 
the like occasions. — ^It is difficult to unite together copiousness 
and precision. — ^Let us consider of the proper means to effect 
our purpose. 

10. We must pay attention to what goes before and imme- 
diately follows after. — ^The more that this track is pursued, the 
more that eloquence is studied, the more shall we be guarded 
against a false taste. 

11. True believers of every class and denomination on earth, 
make up the church and people of Grod. — This is the sum and 
substance of that which has been said on the subject. 

12. A perfect union of wit and judgment is one of the rarest 
things in the world. — ^Praise, like gold and diamonds, owes to its 
scarcity only its value. 

13. Intemperance will make life short and sad, though it may 
fire the spirits for an hour. — ^From their errors of education, aU 
their miseries have proceeded. 
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Bxercise 99/. 
Errors to be corrected. 

1. Their disinterestedness of conduct produced general admi- 
ration. 

2. I viewed the habitation of my departed friend. — Venerable 
shade! I then gave thee a tear: accept now of one cordial 
drop that faUs to thy memory. 

3. To-day we are here ; to-morrow we are gone. — This author 
is more remarkable for strength of sentiment than haimonious 
language. 

4. Many persons are more delighted with correct and elegant 
language, than with the importance of sentiment and accuracy 
of reasoning. 

6. I feel myself grateful to my friend for all the instances of 
his kindness which he has often manifested to me. — ^It is not 
from this world that any source of comfort can arise to cheer 
the gloom of the last hour. 

6. It is dangerous for beauty that is mortal, or for terrestrial 
virtue, to be examined by a light that is to6 strong for it. 

7. Beautiful women possess seldom any great accomplishments, 
because they study behaviour rather than solid excellence, for 
the most part. 

8. It is to discover the temper of froward children, not that of 
men, far less that of Christians, to fret and repine at every 
disappointment of our wishes. 

9. It is ordained and decreed by Providence, that nothing 
shall be obtained in our present state, that is truly valuable, ex- 
cept it be with difficulty and danger. 

10. Pauses of ease and relaxation, labour necessarily reqnireB ; 
and the deliciousness of ease makes us commonly unwiUing to 
return to labour. 

11. Nothing which is not right can be great; nothing can be 
suitable to the dignity of the human mind which reason oon- 
demns. 

12. "We have warm hopes in youth, which are blasted soon by 
negligence and rashness ; and great designs which are defaated 
by inexperience and ignorance of the world. 

13. The haunts of dissipation, by. night and day, open many 
a wide and inviting gate to the children of idleness and sloth. 

14. True virtue, (as all its parts are connected, piety with 
moralilT, charity with justice, benevolence with temperance and 
fortitude,) must form one complete and entire system. 

15. Dissimulation obscures parts and learning; degrades the 
lustre of every accomplishment ; and plunges us into miivezsal 
contempt. 
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Bxerclse 99^. 
Errors to be corrected, 

1. Confident as you now are in your assertions, and positive 
as you are in your opinions, be assured the time approaches when 
things and men wiU appear in a different light to you. 

2. In this age of dissipation and luxury in which we live, how 
many avenues are constantly open that carry us to the gates of 
foUy ! 

3. Through extravagance and idleness, and vain inclination of 
emulating others in the splendid show of life, many run into 
charges exceeding their property. 

4. Objects are separated from each other by their qualities ; 
they are distinguished by the distance of time or place. 

6. Clarendon, being a man of extensive abilities, stored his 
mind with a variety of ideas ; which circumstance contributed 
to the successful exertion of his vigorous capacity. 

6. The most high degree of reverence and attention should be 
paid to youth ; and nothing that is indecent or indelicate should 
be suffered to approach their eyes or their ears. 

7. He who is blessed with a clear conscience in the worst con- 
junctures of human life, enjoys an elevation of mind peculiar to 
virtue, as well as dignity and peace. 

8. The hand of industry may change, in a few years, the face 
of a country; but to alter the sentiments and manners of a 
people, requires often as many generations. 

9. When the human mind dwells attentively and long upon 
any subject, the passions are apt to grow enthusiastic, interested, 
and warm ; and the xmderstanding which they ought to obey, 
they often force into their service. 

10. Some years after, being released from prison, by reason of 
his consummate knowledge of civil law, and of military affairs, 
he was exalted to the supreme power. 

11. The discontented man, (as his spleen irritates and sours 
his temper, and leads him to discharge his venom on all with 
whom he stands connected,) is never foimd without a great share 
of malignity. 

12. We cannot doubt but all the proceedings of Providence 
will appear as equitable when fully understood, and completely 
intelligible, as now they seem irregular. 

13. All that great wealth gives more than a moderate fortune, 
generally is, more room for the freaks of caprice, and privilege 
for ignorance and vice I of flatteries a quicker succession, and a 
larger circle of voluptuousness. 
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Sxeroise 99 h. 

Errors to be corrected, 

1. The miscarriages of tlie great designs of princes are recorded 
in the histories of the world, but are of little use to the bulk- of 
mankind, who seem very little interested in records of miscar- 
riages which cannot happen to them. 

2. Were there any man who could say, in the course of his 
life, that he had never suffered himself to be transported by pas- 
sion, or had ever given just ground of offence to any one, such a 
man might, when he received from others unreasonable treat- 
ment, have some plea for impatience. 

3. Christianity will, at some future period, influence the con- 
duct of nations as well as individuals. But this will be, though 
its greatest, probably its latest triumph ; for this can be oiSy 
brought about through the medium of private character; and 
therefore wiU be not rapid in its progress, and visible at every 
step ; but gradual and visible when considerable effects only have 
been produced. 

4. The British constitution stands, like an ancient oak in the 
wood, among the nations of the earth ; which after having over- 
come many a blast, overtops the other trees of the forest, and 
commands respect and veneration. 

5. What an anchor is to a vessel amidst a boisterous ocean, 
on a coast unknown, and in a dark nighV that is the hope of 
future happiness to the soul, when beset by the confusions or the 
world : for in danger it affords one fixed point of rest ; amidst 
general fluctuation, it gives security. 

6. Our pride and self-conceit, (by nourishing a weak and 
childish sensibility to every fencied point of our own honour and 
interest, while they shut up all regard to the honour or interest 
of our brethren,) render us quarrelsome and contentious. 

7. If there be any first principle of wisdom, it undoubtedly is 
this : the distresses that are removable, endeavour to remove ; 
bear with as little disquiet as you can the distresses which cannot 
be removed : comforts are to be found in every situation and 
condition of life ; having found them, enjoy them. 

8. Instead of aspiring ferther than your proper level, bring 
your mind down to your state ; lest you spend your life in a tram 
of fruitless pursuits, by aiming too high, and at last bring your- 
self to an entire state of insignificance and contempt 

9. Often have we seen, that what we considered as a sore dis- 
appointment at the time, has proved to be a merciful providence 
in the issue ; and that it would have been so far from making us 
happ^, if what we once eagerly wished for had been obt(vined, 
that it would have produced our ruin. 
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BzeroUe 99 2. 
Errors to be corrected, 

1. Can the stream continue to advance, when it is deprived of 
the fountain*? Can the branch improve, when taken from the 
stock which gave it nourishment? Dependent spirits can no 
more be happy, when parted from all union with the Father of 
spirits, and the fountain of happiness. 

2. Prosperity is redoubled to a good man by means of the gene- 
rous use which he makes of it ; and it is reflected back upon him 
by every one whom he makes happy : for, in the esteem and good- 
will of aU who know him, in the gratitude of dependents, in the 
attachment of friends, and the intercourse of domestic affection, 
he sees blessings multiplied round him, on every side. 

3. Whoever would pass, with honour and decency, the latter 
part of life, must consider when he is young, that one day he shall 
be old ; and remember that when he is old, he has once been 
young: he milst lay up knowledge in youth for his support, 
when his powers of acting shall forsake him ; and forbear to 
animadvert in age, with rigour, on faults which experience can 
alone correct. 

4. Let us consider that youth is of no long duration ; and that 
when the enchantments of fancy in maturer age shall cease, and 
phantoms no more dance about us, we shall have no comforts but 
wise men's esteem, the approbation of our hearts, and the means 
of doing good : and let us live as men that are to grow old some 
time, and to whom of all evils it will be the most dreadful, to 
count their years past only by follies, and to be reminded of their 
former luxuriance of health, by the maladies only which riot has 
produced. 

5. The man who considers the poor will give his chief anxiety 
to the wants of their eternity. 

6. We have heard, indeed, of men who affected to hold fast by 
the tenets of natural religion, while they repudiated those of 
divine revelation. 

7. I know that he is a little hypped, and a man of bizarre man- 
ners ; but I take it that he is a man of imdeniable character. 

8. Indeed, he is an irascible fellow ; for, though we merely quar- 
relled one day about a trifle, he stood upon an apology; and 
would not be reconciled by dint of all the arguments I could 
adduce. 

9. Since this is the case, I must acknowledge and confess my 
fault, that I may obviate and prevent the effects and consequences 
of his displeasure. 

10. He showed that he had a full comprehension of the whole 
of the plan, and of the judicious adaptation of the porta t<i tiva 
whole. 
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Sxerotoe 99 j. 
' Errors to be corrected, 

1. Nothing can be more pleasant, than to see virtuoso's, about 
a cabinet of medals, descanting upon the yalue, the rarity, and 
authenticalness of the several pieces. 

2. Two rival peoples, the Jews and the Samaritans, have pre- 
served separate exemplars of it. 

3. If any minister refused to admit a lecturer recommended to 
him, he was required to attend upon the committee. 

4. A supplication of twenty days was decreed to his honour. 

5. Our pleasures are purer, when consecrated by nations, and 
cherished by the greatest genii among men. 

6. The negligence of this leaves us exposed to an uncommon 
levity in our usual conversation. 

7. A letter, relative to certain calumnies and misrepresenta- 
tions, which have appeared in the " Edinburgh Review," with 
an exposition of the. ignorance of the new criti(5il junto. 

8. To engage a private tutor for a single pupil is, perhaps, of 
all others, the least eligible mode of giving literary instniction. 

9. But you are too wise than to propose to yourselves an 
object, inadequate to your strength. 

10. It was due, perhaps, more to the ignorance of the scholars, 
than to the knowledge of the masters. 

11. No man had ever less friends, and more enemies. 

12. He has wit enough to make him a pleasant companion, was 
it polished by good manners. 

13. They form a procession to proceed the palanquin of the 
ambassador. 

14. Without having attended to this, we will be at a loss in 
understanding several passages in the classics. 

16. It would be injurious to his character, to suppose, that he 
would demean himself so far, as to be concerned in those anony- 
mous pamphlets. 

16. In order to have this project reduced to pra,ctice, there 
seems to want nothing more, than to put them in mind of our 
plan. 
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Zlxerolse 100.— Kesson 100.— Para. 698 to 718.—^. 254. 
Different Kinds of Style, 

Questions. — 698 to 702. Name the heads under which Style may be con- 
sidered. State what Style comprises with regard to the Arguments. De- 
scribe the Forcible Style. "What arguments are employed in this style? 
Describe the Vehement Style ;— the Feeble Style ;— the Languid Style. 

703 to 706. Describe the Concise Style. How does a writer in this style 
employ Ornament 7— how construct his sentences? Describe the Diffiuse 
Style. When should the Concise Style be employed ?— when the Diffuse ? 

707 to 712. Name the kinds included under Ornament. Describe the Dry 
Style. Say when only this style is tolerable. Describe the Plain Style. 
Describe the Neat Style. Explain the construction of the sentences, and the 
kind of Figures employed. Say what subjects may be written in this style. 
Describe the Elegant Style. Explain the kind of words,— the structure 
of sentences,— the thoughts and figures employed. Describe the Florid 
Style. 

713 to 718. What does Style comprise with regard to the Structure of 
Sentences'^ Describe the Idiomatic Style. Name its excellences. Show 
the advantages of variety of structure. Describe the Laboured Style. De- 
Bcribe'the NaturahBtjl^, and say to what this style is opposed. Say what 
the term Naturalness of Style does not mean, and what it does. To what 
subjects Is this style adapted ? Describe the Elevated Style. Show what 
kind of sentences and thoughts are employed. Show in what respects the 
Dignified differ s from the Elevated Style. State the structure of the sen- 
tences, the ornaments, &c., of the Dignified Style. Name a few authors in 
the different styles. 

Szeroise 101.— Kesson 101.— Par^. 719 to 723.— p. 262. 
Directions for Stvdying Style, 

719 to 723. State the plan recommended with regard to the tManing of 
the piece ; — ^for argumentative composition ;— for descriptive and narrative 
pieces. Quote the observations with regard to the order which the senti- 
ments should occupy, and the nature of the Paragraphs. 

Quote the observations on the Choice of words ;— the Number of words ; — 
on the Structure and Sequence of the sentences ; — on the Ornament employed ; 
— and the propriety of the figures introduced. 

SPECIMENS OF STYIJ!. 

Specimen 1. — The Means of StrengtJiening Faith. — ^Addison. 

In studying this Specimen the following Mode must be 
adopted :— 

1. Enumerate the leading points^ sentiments, ovprindjpleswhii^ 
the author appears desirous of developing or enforcing. 

2. a. State the kind of Arguments which he adopts to establish 
his position ; — or the particulars which he selects for the expo- 
sition and illustration of the subject. 

b. Notice the order in which the arguments, facts, or senti- 
ments, are introduced, whether easy and natural, or abrupt and 
irregular. — c. To what class does the Specimen belong ? 

3. a. Notice the choice of words, whether Saxon or otherwise. 
— b. The nwmher of words, and what impression is produced by 
this. — c. State the class. 

4. Notice the Structure of senteneeB, "w\ifc\5ttftt i3Liow«t\fi ^sa^ 
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natural f or laboured and artificial ; — the position of the clauses ; 
— cadence — sequence — and connection of the sentences. Classify 
the specimen. 

6. State the degree of Ornament employed, and the advantages 
gained by this mode. 

6. Bejprodtice the specimen from recollection ; and institute a 
comparison between the two. 

Bxercise 102. — Ziesaoii 102.—^. 264. 

Specimen 2. — On Moquence. — Goldsmith. 

In studying this Lesson follow the Directions given under 
Exercise 101. 

Sxeroise 103. — Kesson 103.—^. 265. 

Spec. 3. — A Thunder Storm in the Highlands. — Pbof. Wilson. 

Directions for studying this Specimen are the same as given 
in Exercise 101. 

Sxeroise 10ft. — Wesson 10ft.— ^. 266. 

Specimen 4. — Seriousness in Religion indispensable, — Pat.ky. 

Directions for studying this Specimen are the same as given 
in Exercise 101. 

Sxeroise 105. — Xiesson 105.—^. 268. 
Spec. 5. — First Landing of Columbus in the New World. — Ieving. 

Directions for studying this Specimen are the same as given 
in Exercise 101. 

Sxeroise 106. — Ziessoii 106.—^. 270. 

Spec. 6. — Inejjicacy of Genius without Learning. — Dr. Johnson. 

Directions for studying this Specimen are the same as given 
in Exercise 101. 

Sxeroise 107.*— Kesson 107.— Par*. 724 to 728.— ;p; 275. 
Style at Different Periods. 

Qtt«<ton*.— 724 to 728. How many Periods are there in English Litera- 
ture ? • "What does the First Period comprise ? Describe the style of this 
period. Quote the description given of it by the " Edinburgh Review." 
Name the characteristiss of the authors mentioned by the " Beview." Name 
those most worthy of the student's attention. When does the Second 
Period commence ? Describe the productions of this period. Name the 
principal writers. 

What does the Third Period include? State the excellences of the 
writers of this period ; — their defects. What progress was made in Style 
during this i)eriod ? Name the principal writers. 

What does the Fourth Period comprise? Describe the style of writers 

long after Addison. What change in style has been effected within the 

last forty or fifty years ? Mention the characteristics of the good writers 

of the present day. Name the iWvxatdoxMa wxitera of this period ;— the 

dietingniBhed Periodicals. 
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Exercise 108.^— Wesson 108.— Pars. 729 to 732.-^. 273. 
The Study of Good Models. 

Questions.— 129 to 732. State the advantage of 8tiid3ring good Models. 
What is here meant by the term study ? State how a painter proceeds to 
examine a picture, and the advantages he derives therefrom. Show the 
difference between the old painters and the writers of the Tudor and Stuart 
Periods. Show what kind of an Author is proper to be selected as a 
Model. 

State the mode to be adopted in examining any portion of an Author. Show 
what the Analysis to be written after your examination should contain. 
Show the advantages to be derived from this plan. 

Name the Authors recommended. Name those for advanced studenta. 
What kind of style ought to be the most diligently cultivated ? 



Exercise 109.^— Ziesson 109.— Pars. 733 to 739.— p. 269. 
Hints on Original Composition. 

Questions. — 733 to 736. Name the branches included under this Subject. 
Show the importance of Orammatical Accuracy. Show the disadvantage of 
imperfect knowledge of Grammatical Rules. How should rules intended 
to influence our expression be known ? How will facility in the methodical 
arrangement of our thoughts be best promoted ? How should exercises in 
such a course be constructed ? State the advantages to be derived from 
such a mode. State the advantages to be derived from studying the best 
models. 

With regard to Original Composition^ say how you must obtain MatC' 
rials. State the second stage in the process. What should you avoid ? 
— what should you steadily keep in view ? State the probable result of 
adhering to this plan. State the plan to be observed during the Act of 
Composing. 

Name the things which you should aim at accomplishing with regard 
to your ideas, — words,— clauses^ — sentences,— the sequence and connection ot 
sentences. What mode is recommended for Revising your Composition ? 

* 3'bfe.— In the next edition of the English Grammar, the Lessons 107, 
108, 109, will be transposed to correspond with the order of the preceding 
Exercises. 
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POETRY. 

Bxerotoe llO.— Xiosson llO.— Par«. 740 to 744.— p. 278. 

Definitions f Subject, Language of Poetry. 

Questions.— 14Si. Define Poetry. Name the powers which produce Poetay. 
State the influence of Imagery in poetry. 

741. With what »Sf«<J^«cfa does Poetry deal? What forms a principle in 
Poetry? When and why is this principle departed from? Name the 
things forming the province of Poetry. Why are the meaner things of life 
sometimes introduced ? How does Poetry treat its subjects ? In its choice 
of subjects which are preferred ? 

742, 743. Describe the Language of Poetry. What kind of style should 
be aimed at ? State the Intention of Poetry. Show that pleasure does not 
form its only object. State the object of Satire ;— of the Prophecies in the 
Bible ;— the toar-songs of the ancients ;— the proper object of Poetry. 

744. State the Origin of Poetry as given by Sir Walter Scott. Show the 
probability of poets existing before Homer. What does the poetry of 
Homer prove ? Mention the qualities necessary for composing such poems. 
To attain the highest point of his profession, what quality should the poet 
possess ? Explain the terms Poet^ Troubadours, &c. Show the cIosr alli- 
ance between Poetry and Music. Show upon what things the degrees of 
excellence must depend. Upon what is progress in the art dependent? 
State the advantages conferred by Homer. Name the various thoughts of 
which Poetry was made the vehicle in the earlier ages, and mention the 
first civilizers of mankind. 



Bxercise lll.~-&esson 111. — Pars. 745 to 752.— p. 281. 
Hebrew and Classical Poetry ^ ^c. 

Questions.— Hebrew Poetry.— 745 to 747. Give proofs of the early cultiva- 
tion of Poetry by the Hebrews. Name one kind of employmemt followed 
by the persons, &c., in the schools of the prophets. State the changes or 
improvements effected by King David. Name the distinctive feature of 
Hebrew Poetry. Give instances of this. Show the origin of this form of 
poetical composition. Give instances. Describe the Style of the Hebrew 
bards. Describe the Scripture use of Personification. Give instances. Name 
the most distinguished of the Hebrew Poets. 

Classical Poetry.— 748. What kinds of Poetry were the first cultivated in 
Greece ? How were the Iliad and Odyssey of Homer transmitted to a more 
polished age ? Describe Homer. Name the other principal Grecian Poets. 
Name the principal Roman Poets. 

The Drama and Comedy.— 749 to 761. What was the origin of the Drama? 
How did Tragedy originate ? Wliat did .aisch jf lus introduce ? Describe the 
Chorus. 

What did Comedy originally consist of ? Where may the rudiments of 
the art be found ? What did Aristoph'&nSs introduce ? Describe the Come- 
dies of Aristoph'&nes. 

To what may the origin of modem Theatres be traced ? Describe the 
Mysteries of the fifteenth centmTr. Where were these plays acted ? Explain 
the Moralities and say what they succeeded. When did the productions of 
Massinger, Beaumont, &c., appear? 

Modem Poetry.— 752. How were the bards of the Gothic nations regarded ? 
What did the Troubculours introduce, and say why their productions were 
named Momances ? In what estimation were the minstrels regarded by the 
Saxona ? Describe their earliest compoei.\.\onA. 
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Szerctoe 112. — Wesson 112.— Par«. 753 to 759.—^. 283. 
Sketch of English Poetry. 

(Questions.— Chaucer J Spenser.~753f 764. Describe the predecessors of 
Chancer. Describe Chaucer. Name the principal poets between Chancer 
and Spenser. Describe Sir Philip Sidney's poetry. Of what was Spenser 
the author ? Describe his genius. What is said of his Allegories ? 

Shakspeare. — 755. Q-ive the date of Shakspeare. What does Johnson say 
of his characters ? How do his persons act and speak ? Name Shakspeare's 
great qualities.- With what are his scenes occupied ? In what things does 
he differ from other writers ? How has he represented human nature ? 
Name the writers between Shakspeare and Milton. 

Milton. — 756. How has Milton been characterized ? Give Dr. Stebbing's 
opinion of the " Paradise Lost." With Milton, of what was the love of truth 
the offspring ? In what did he seek truth ? State the consequence of this. 
With what do his thoughts not sympathize ? How does truth exist in 
Milton ? Name his great qualities. Where did he seek for a theme ? What 
does his poem display ? 

Dryden.— 757. Give the date of Dryden. Name the good qualities of 
Dryden. State his defects. What benefits did he confer on our language ? 
Mention his contemporaries. 

Pope.— 758. State the leading qualities of Pope. In what was he 
superior to Dryden ? How did he treat different characters ? For what 
is his poetry characterized? Mention and describe the successors of 
Pope. 

Coteper.— 759. Describe the state of Poetry in the eighteenth century. Say 
what things Cowper disdained, and what kind of subject he selected. De- 
scribe his style. Of what writers was he the forerunner ? What have 
these writers consummated ? What is meant by this term ? 

Bzeroise 113.— Ziesson 113.— Par«. 760, 761.— ;>. 287. 
♦ The Study of Poetry. 

Questions.— 7 BO. Name the first of the advantages resulting from the judi- 
cious study of Poetry. Show how this study serves to discipline as well as 
please the mind. How are the thoughts expressed in Poetry ? Show the 
advantage of Poetry to a mind fatigued with business. In what way is the 
study of Poetry conducive to Morality ? Name the poets of the Bible. 
Show what things Poetry has survived. Quote the remarks on the poems 
of Homer. 

761. What mode is recommended to be pursued in the study of Poetry ? 
Show the advantages of a good selection for youth, rather than entire works. 
In what way should Readings of Poetry be studied and heard ? State the 
advantages to be derived from this mode. 

Sxercise 114.— Xiesson 114.— Pflrs. 762 to 7Q9.—p. 289. 
The Different Kinds of Poetry. 

Questions.— Pastoral Poetry.— 7 B2 to 765. Describe Pastoral Poetry. Why 
lias this species allured many readers ? When did Pastoral Poetry begin to 
be cultivated ? Name some early writers. Whence arises the charm of 
Padtoral Poetry ? Is the condition described real or illusory ? How must 
the Poet depict this condition ? What things may be and what may not 
be admitted ? Where must the scene be placed ? What characters should be 
Introduced ? What qualities should these possess ? What language is suit- 
able to these characters ? State what may form proper sutijects to be com- 
prised in this species. How might you render this kind of writing more 
Interesting to readers ? Name the principal Pastorals in English. 

Lyric Poetry.— 766. Define the term Ode. State -wYi^X XJloft \«aa. "L*r\t 
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impliee. Describe Sacred Odes, and mention some. Describe Heroic Odes, and 
name some \— Moral Odes, and name some \— Festive Odes, and name some. 
Name the characteristics of Odes. Name the chief Oreek and Latin Poets 
of this kind ;— the English Poets. Name the constituents of a good Ode. 

Didactic Poetry. — 707. State the intention of Didactic Poetry, and show 
the benefits which it confers. Name the fundamental qualities of this 
species of writing. State the use of Episodes, and show when they should 
be introduced. Name the principal Didactic compositions. 

Satiric Poetry.— 768. Describe Satiric Poetry. Name some poems of this 
kind. 

Poetical Epistles.— 7B9, Describe the object of this species of writing. 

Sxercise 115.— Ziesson 115.— Pars. 770 to 782.—^. 292. 

Descriptive and Epic Poetry^ ^c. 

Questions.— Descriptive Poetry.— lid. Show the extensive use of Descriptive 
Poetry. Name some Descriptive Poems. Explain the qualities of the true 
poet. How does he depict his objects? Upon what does this talent 
depend ? Upon what does a picturesque description depend ? Describe the 
various circumstances Introduced. State what kind of langnc^e should be 
employed. Name the works abounding with beautiful descriptions. 

Epic Poetry.— n\ to 774. Describe an Epic Poem. State what is the 
object of Tragedy, — of Comedy,— ot the Epic. Show how dramatic writing 
displays characters ;— how Epic Poetry displays them. Name the objects 
comprised in an Epic Poem. Why should the action of an Epic be one ? 
Give Instances of this. When are Episodes allowable, and how should 
these be managed ? Name some. State the nature and date of the Epic 
action. How long should it last ? Describe the personages or actors Intro- 
duced. In the Narrative, how should the story be related ? Describe the 
style and ornament expected In an Epic. Mention the principal Epic 
Poems. 

IVagrgrfy and C(wi«dy.— 775, 776. Describe Tragedy. Show its use. Show 
the difference between Tragedy and Ctomedy. What does Comedy aim at 
correcting, and by what means ? 

The Epigram and Epitaph.— 777 , 778. Give the ancient and modem mean- 
ing of Epigram. To what subjects is it generally applicable ? Quote an 
instance from Doddridge. Describe the Epitaph. What should a good Epi- 
taph contain ? 

17te Elegy and Sonnet.— 779, 780. Give the ancient and modem meaning 
of Elegy, Describe the el^^ stanza. Name some El^es. Describe the 
Sonnet. 
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Grammatical Parslngr. 



783. Grammatical Pursing is resolving a Sentence into the 
various elements of which it is composed. Exercises on this part 
of Grammar may be conveniently divided into three ascending 
Series, to be worked either simultaneously with or subsequently 
to the ordinary Exercises. All these Exercises should bo written. 



784. 



First Series for Simple Classification, 



The first and simplest Mode should be, to write, according 
to the subjoined Model, the name of the Part of Speech under 
which each word in the Sentence can be placed. More than 
what is here stated should not be required from the learner. 

Model 1. 

Ex. — The observation of the calm regularity of nature tends 
irresistibly to tranquillize the mind. 



The 


Definite Article. 


observation 


Com. Noun. 


of 


Preposition. 


the 


Definite Article. 


calm 


Adjective. 


regularity 


Com. Noun. 


of 


Preposition. 



nature 

tends 

irresistibly 

to tranquillize 

the 

mind. 



Com. Noun. 
Verb. 
Adverb. 
Trans. Verb. 
Def. Article. 
Com. Noun. 



iTofe.— Exercises suitable for tliis Series may be selected from Exercises 
1 9 a.,— 21,— 23,— 24,— 28 of this volume. 



785. 



Second Series, the Properties of Words. 



The Second Series is an amplification of the previous mode, 
n-nd consists of mentioning the principal properties of each word, 
Recording to the Etymological Table, p. 9 of this volume. 
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Model 2, 

Ex. — ^Few countries exhibit a greater variety of surface than 
England. 

Few Adjective, qualifying countries, Posit, state, 

conntries Com. Noon, Neut. Plnr. 8rd Pars. Nom. Case to exkibiL 

exhibit Trans. Verb, Indie. Pres, 8id Pers. Plur, to agree with its 

a Indefinite Article prefixed to variety. [Nom. Case, 

greater Adjective, qnalifying variety^ Compar. "Deg. 

variety Com. Noon, Neut. Sing, drd Pers. Obj. Case, gov. hjexhM. 

of Preposition showing a relation bet. variety and turfaee. 

snrface Com. Noon, Neut. Sing. 3rd Pers. Objec. Case, gov. by of. 

than Adverb of comparison. [derstood. 

England. Prop. Noun, Neut. Sing. 3rd Pers. Nom. Case to exhibits, un- 

Note.— In Writing, it will not be desirable to mention more particulan 
than are given here. Additional particulars can be given orally. 

Sentences suitable for this Series may be selected from the Exercises 41a., 
p. 25, to Exercise 41 o., p. 86. 



786. 



Third Series for Syntactical Parsing. 



The Third Series may consist of exercises in which the concord, 
government, connection, and arrangement of the words in a 
sentence are briefly stated, according to the Table, p. 46 of this 
volume. 



Model 3. 

Ex. — ^The Mosaic law inculcated righteousness and filial piety, 
but these virtues were often superseded by sacrifices and minute 
observances. 

The Definite Article. 

Mosaic Proper Adjective, qualifying lata. 

law Com. Noun, Neut. Sing. 3rd Pers. Nom. Case to inculcated. 

^r^nrt^f>^^^ S T"^' "^^^^i ^^' ^^s*' ^^ ^^rs. Siug. to agree with Nom. 
mcmcat»a ■( ^^^ j^^ 

righteousness Abs. Com. Noun, Neut. 3rd Pers. Sing. Objec. Case, gov. by 

and Conjunction, co-ordinate, implying addition. Zinculeaied. 

filial Adjective, qualifying piety, Positive state, 

piety. Com. Noun, Neut. Sing. 3rd Per. Obj. Ca. gov. by isieulcated. 

but Co-ord. Conj. joining two sent, but expreasin^ ofpoeHkm, 

these Demons. Adjec. Pron. Plur. agreeing with viriitet, 

virtues Com.Noun, Neut. PI. 3rd Per. Nom. Case to weren^erseded. 
were superseded Verb Pas. Ind. Past, 3rd Pers. PI. to agree with Kom. Case, 

often Adverb of time, modifying superseded. 

by Preposition denoting means, doer, &c. 

sacrifices Com. Noun, Neut. 3rd Pers. Plur. Obj. Case, gov. by by. 

and Conjunc. co-ordinate, joining sacrifices and observances. 

minute Adject, qualifying observances. Posit, state, 

observances. Com. Noun, Neut. Plur. 3rd Pers. Obj. Case, gov. by by. 

Note.— This Model can be applied to any of the Sentences in Exeiroifle61(.f 
p. 66, to the end of Punctuation, p. 101. 
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Bxerolie 116. — JknadyBiM of Sentences. 

787. The Analysis of Sentences^ or, as it is sometimes termed, 
Logical Parsing, is — 1, dividing a sentence into the separate 
danses and members of which it is composed ; and 2, considering 
the words of each clause^ either separately, or in small connected 
groups, so as to show the relation which they have to one an- 
other. The following Rules, Illustrations, and Exercises, to- 
gether with those supplied under Exercise 60 a., p. 47* to Exercise 
60 A., p. 53, are intended to familiarize the pupil with this im- 
portant branch of Grammatical instruction. 

788. * Bide for Simple Sentences, 

Simple Sentences may be divided according to the following 
Mode: — 



1. Write or Name 



3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



the Simple Subject 

the Adjuncts of the Subject 

the Predicate Verb. 

Direct Object, if any, with its Enlargement. 

Indirect Object^ if any, with its Enlargement 

Adverbial Extension of Predicate. 

jVb20.— This Bnle is illustrated by Examples 1, 2, and 8, p. 174, and 
sentences supplied for Exercise in Ezs. 117, 118. 

789. Rule for Complex Sentences, 

Divide the sentence into — 

1. The Principal Clau6e. 

2. The Subordinate Clauses. 

3. Then Analyze the words in each clause as in a Simple 
Sentence. 

iTofe.— This Bule is illustrated by Examples 1 to 6, and sentences supplied 
for Exercise in Exs. 119 to 121. 

790. Bvlefor Compound Sentences, 

1. When the Sentence is Uncontractedf separate it into the 
Co-ordinate Sentences of which it is composed. Then analyze 
each according to Simple Sentences. 

2. In Contracted Sentences, the omitted portions must be 
supplied, and then the sentence separated into its component 
parts, and analyzed as in the preceding. 

Note.—ThiB Bule is illustrated by Examples 1 to 6, and sentences supplied 
for Exercise in Exs. 122 to 124. 

791. Bute for Mixed Sentences, 

Mixed Sentences consist of those which are partly com- 
pound and partly complex. These must be divided into the 
i2 • 
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simple members of which they are composed, and analyzed as in 
the preceding. 

For illustrations, see the Examples 1 to 3 in Exercise 125. 

For Elliptical Sentences^ see Ex. 125. 



Zntroduetory Remarks. 

792. Every sentence, as previously stated, contains a Subject, 
either Simple or Enlarged, and a Predicate, either Simple or 
Extended. 

a. A Simple Svhject (as stated in Gram. 305) may be — 1. A 
Noun or Pronoun ; 2. An Adjective with the Article ; 3. An 
Infinitive Mood ; 4. Part of a Sentence. 

b. An Enlarged Subject is formed by adding on© or more 
attributes to the Simple Subject. These may be (as stated in 
Gram. 306) — 1. One or more Adjectives \ or, 2. One or more 
Nouns in Apposition ; or, 3. A Noun or Pronoun in the Possessive 
Case ; or, 4. An Infinitive Mood ; or, 6. A Prepositional Clause ; 
or, 6. A Participial Clause ; or, 7. A combination of these. 

793. A Simple Predicate (Gram. 307) is any simple or com- 
poimd Tense of a Verb, sometimes witii the adverb there ; as, 
" The sun shines, or has been shining ; " " There was, or has been 
snow." 

794. a. When the Predicate is a Transitive Verb, the sense 
requires some word or phrase to denote the Object directly 
affected by the action, and thus to complete the Predicate ; as, 
" The earth prodttces fruits." The relation between the verb 
and its object is called the Predicative or Objective relation. The 
word or clause denoting the Object is called the Complement, or 
filling up of the Predicate. The verb and its complement com- 
bined may in ordinary language be called the Predicate. 

b. Besides the direct object, a Transitive Verb frequently re- 
quires a secondary or Indirect Object, or that to or for which any- 
thing is done, or from which anything is taken away; as, " The 
earth produces food for man ; " " They have taken the property 
from him." 

c. The Direct Object (Gram. 309) can be expressed in the 
same manner as the Subject; — 1. By a Noun or Pronoun; 2. 
By an Ac^'ective used as a noun ; 3. By an Infinitive Mood ; 4. 
By a Participial Phrase ; 5. By a whole clause. 

d. The Indirect Object (Gram. 310) may be — 1. A Noun or 
Pronoun in the Objective Case ; 2. A Noun with a preposition 
to, for, from, of ; 3. A Noun preceded by as; 4. Several other 
forms, generally following adjectives and prepositions ; as, " He 
was mindful of his promise." 

795. The JXrect Object maybe Enlarged (Gram. 309^.) like 
the Subject; — 1. By Adjectives; 2. By Nouns in Apposition; 3. 

By Possessiye Cases either oi "Novnva or Pronouns ; 4. By Pre- 
"'litional or Participial PUrasea. 
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796. Extensimi of tJte Predicate. — In addition to being com- 
pleted, the Predicate may be extended in signification (Gram. 
Jill). For this purpose wo may use either — 1. A simple or com- 
pound Adverb ; 2. An Adverbial Phrase ; 3. A Participial or 
Prepositional Phrase ; 4. Or any combination of these forms to 
express time, jplace, mminer, instrument, cause, motive, means, 
material, &c. 

Exercise 117. — Analysis of Simple Sentences. 

797. a. Sentences (Gram. 302) are of three kinds — 1. Simple; 
2. Complex; 3. Compound. 

1. Simple Sentences. 

h. A Simple Sentence consists of one Subject and one Pre- 
dicate. 

The Subject may be either Simple or Enlarged. 

The Predicate may be — 1. Either Simple, consisting of a verb; 
or, 2. A Transitive Verb with a Direct Object, and sometimes 
with an Indirect Object, both of which may be enlarged ; or, 3. 
With a Direct and Indirect Object and one or more extensions. 

Analysis of Simple Sentences. 
Example 1. — Adversity borrows its sharpest sting from our 
own impatience. 

1. General Analysis : — 

a. Adversity The Subject of the sentence. 

b. borrows The Predicate of a. 

c. its sharpest sting . . . The enlarged Object of h. 

d. from our own impatience. . Extension of Pred. belonging to c. 

2. Detailed Analysis :— 

a. Adversity Simple Subject. 

b. borrows Predicate. 

c. stfjig Direct Object of 6. 

</. its Possessive of a. 

e. sharpest Attributive of c. 

/. from our own impatience. , Prep, phrase, extension of h. e. 

Example 2. — A general neglect of the education of youth 
would destroy the hopes of a beneficial harvest. 

1. General Analysis '.— « 

a. A general neglect . . . Enlarged Subject. 

b. of the education of youth . An enlargement of a. 

c. would destroy . , . . Predicate of a. 

d. the hopes Direct Object of c 

«. of a beneficial harvest. . . Extension of c. d. 

2. Detailed Analysis : — 

a. A neglect The Subject. 

b. general . . * . . Attributive of a. 

c. of the education of youth . Adjuncts of Subject a. 

d. would destroy .... The Predicate of the sentence. 

e. the hopes Direct Object of d. 

/. of a harvest .... Extension of «. 

ff, beneficial. JLltritoutixe oJ. "^asan^^K 
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Example 3. — ^That Cssar destroyed the republic has been 
proved bj good historical evidence. 

General Analtfeis i— 

"• ^ul^ ^^^f **? "". }' N^ Sentenoe-the Subject 

6. has been proved . • . The Predicate. 

c. by good historical evidence. . Extensions of Predicate &. 

Exercises, 
Give a General or Detailed Analysis of the following : — 

1. The transient day of sinful pleasure is followed by a 
tempestuous night of sorrow. 

2. The first years of man must make provision for the last. 

3. The dilatory man has very little advantage over the 
slothful 

4. Confine your desires within the limits of reason and re- 
ligion. 

6. Eaithfol counsel forms an important duty of true friendship. 

Szerolae 118. 

Give a General or Detailed Analysis of the following : — 

6. The most important memorials of the stony age are the 
graves or cromlechs. 

7. In modem times, any slipperiness of the government in 
political faith or finance excites an outcry. 

8. The enterprise of Columbus, the most memorable in the 
history of the world, opened the first communication between 
Europe and America. 

9. The story of the colonization of America by Northmen 
rests o^ &bulous narratives. 

10. In the evening, according to invariable custom on board 
the admiral's ship, ^e vesper hymn was sung. 

11. The carefiil study of good works is an education in itself. 

12. It is the bounden duty of every man to look his affidrs in 
the face. 

13. It was about the middle of April, 1493, that Columbus 
arrived at Barcelona. 

14. The fame of the discovery of a new world resounded 
throughout Spain. 

15. The remembrance of those lakes will ever be cherished 
among my most delightful reminiscences of natural scenery. 

Sjcerolse 119. — Gram,, Pars, 312, 313. 

2. Complex Sentences, 

798. A Complex Sentence consists of one Principal Subject 
snd Predicate, with several BuboTdiiiA\Ada^]A«%vT±!»duced, eimer 
to explain or modify the pimcipal sv3^i^^\. ^^ ^Te^<a.\i^ <» \jv 
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describe some secondary object. These subordinate dauses 
must be so connected by means of relatives, conjunctions, or 
other particles, as to show their dependence on the leading sub- 
ject. The part containing the leading subject and predicate is 
called the PrinoijpcU Clause* or Sentence, the others Subordinate 
or Dependent. 

799. Subordinate Sentences are of three kinds ; — 1. The Noun 
Sentence ; 2. The Adjective Sentence ; 3. The Adverbial Sentence. 

1. The Noun Sentence is equivalent to a Noun, and occupies 
its place in the sentence of which it forms a part. It may be 
used either (a) as the Subject ; or (6) to supply the place of 
the Direct Object ; or (c) of the Indirect Object ; or (<?) of the 
Object to an Adjective ; or («) of a Noun in Apposition ; or (/) 
of a Direct Quotation, Noun Sentences are generally introduced 
either by the word thatf or by the interrogatives who, what, how, 
when, whence. After Negative Verbs, but that is sometimes used. 
(See Gram. 313, and Ex. 60/.) 

2. An Adjective Sentence describes or qualifies the thing re- 
presented by the preceding noun, and is generally introducai by 
the relatives who, which, that, or by a word equivalent to a 
relative ; as, wherein, whither, &c. An Adjective Sentence may 
be annexed either — 1. To the Subject; or, 2. To the Object; or, 
3. To any extension of the Predicate in which an Adjective is 
admissible. (See Ex. 60^.) 

3. An Adverbial Sentence is the expansion of an Adverb or 
adverbial phrase so as to form a sentence. It is chiefly em- 
ployed to qualify the Predicate by specifying some relation to 
tiTue, place, manner, degree, cause, or reason, consequence, condition, 
concession, purpose, &c. 

800. Jlltistrations qf various Complex Sentences :— 

(1) a. Principal Sentences. h. Subordinate Sentences, 

1. a. Constant exertions are necessary b. if we wish to become clever. 

2. a. He may breathe out his life in \ b. who waits for an opportnnlt^ to 

idle wishes . . . . j do much at once. 

8. a. Honour thy father and mother, b. that it may be well with thee* 
4. a. Be walks . . . • &. as if he were tired. 

(2) b. Subordinate Sentences, a. Principal Sentences. 
£.6. Though he was rich, . . a. ?ie was very miserable, 

801. The Conjunctions or Adverbs employed to connect Sub- 
ordinate clauses with Principal are the following : — 

^ , (As, because, for, since, whereas, in- 

a. Ground. . .| asmuch as, seeing that, &o. 



1. Cauu, 



2. Time, 



b. Condition, 
e. Concession, 

,d. Purpose, 

a. Point qf, 

b. Duration. 
e. 



If, except, unless, in case, provided, 
f Although, though, however, never- 

• t theless, notwithstanding, yet. 

. That, so that, in order that, lest. 
. As, as soon as, before, after^ ere^ when. 
. As long aa, -oivt\i« -"N^oikSs^i. 

• As otteu aa, n^msh, '«\«ftfipwst% 
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•i p//./.^ / * Motion to or from. Whither, whence. 
6. riace, -j ^ ^^ ^^ ^ ^ ^ Where. 

(a. Likeness. . . As, as if, as though, how. 
b. Relation. . . As— as, so— as, acoording as, than, 
c. Consequence. . . That, so that. 

802. Analysis of Comple± Sentences. 

Example 1. — If a man has no regard for his own character, he 
will rarely have any regard for the character of others. 

0. Principal Sentence.— A. man will rarely have any regard for the charac- 

ter of others, 
h. Dependent Sentence. — if he has no regard for his own character. 

1. General Analysis : — 

a. A man Principal Subject. 

b. will have rarely .... Predicate with adverb. 

c. any regard for char, of others, . A direct and indirect object of &. 

d. if he has no regard . . . Conditional sent^ce. 

e. for his own chs^racter. . . Indirect object of d. 

2. Dialled Analysis : — 

a. A man^ Principal Subject. 

b. will have rarely .... The predicate with adverb. 

c. any regard Direct object of b expanded. 

d. for the character of others . Indirect object with extension. 

e. 'if he has Conditional clause. 

/. no regard Direct object of c. 

g, for his own character. . , Indirect object of/. 

Example 2. — Mahomet was a native of Mecca, a city of that 
division of Arabia, which, for the fertility of its soil and happy 
temperature, has been accounted one of the loveliest regions in 
the world. 

General Analysis :— 

a. Mahomet The Subject. 

b. was a native .... The predicate. 

c. of Mecca, Extension of &. 

d. a city of that division of Arabia, An adjunct of c. 

e. which, Subject of dependent sentence. 

/. for the fertility of its soil and ) . „ „;i4„„^ «* ^ 

happy temperature, . } An adjunct of «. 

g, has been accounted . . . Predicate of e. 

h. one of the loveliest regions in ) •v^^r,^,.r^ «# » 

the world. . ? . I Extension of fir. 

Example 3. — Wherever you see a people making progress in 
vice, there you find proportional advances made to ruin and 
misery. 

a. Pri$unpal Sentence.— Yon find proportional advances made to ruin and 

misery, there 

b. Dependent Sentence. — ^wherever you see a people making progresB in vice. 
General Analysis :— 

o. You ....«, Subject of principal sentence. 

b. find Predicate of principal sentence. 

e. proportional advances . * Direct object of 6. with adjunct. 

d. made to ruin and misery, . . Extension of e. 

e. there Adverb of place to b, 

J^ wherever Adverb of place to A. 

£> joa ••*•... Subject of subordinate sentence. 

Me a people .... '?Tedi<^\ft«i{AQ>\3i\«ctof (^. 

im Buddng progCQSB in vice. . % '£«a:^^\^VBX«siues&s&<3&.QlK 
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Example 4. — Destitute of the favour of Gkxi, you are in no 
better situation, with all your supposed abilities, than orphans 
left to wander in a trackless desert. 

General Analpsis : — 

a. Destitute of the favour of God, Adjunct of subject you, denot. ^ate, 

5. you Subject of sentence. 

C are Predicate of 6. 

d. in no better situation, . . Prep, phrase, eztens. of predicate. 

e. with all your supjwsed abilities, Adjunct of subject b. 

f. than orphans .... Extension of d., denoting degree, 

g. left to wander in a trackless desert. Adjunct of /. 

Example 5. — Virtue were a kind of misery, if fame only were 
all the garland that crowned her. 
General Analysis : — 

a. Virtue Subject of principal sentence. 

h. were (would be) . . . . Predicate of a, 

c. a kind of misery, . . . Completion of predicate &. 

d. if Condition of dependent sentence. 

e. fame only Subject of depend, sent, with adj. 

/. were all the garland . . . Predicate and completion of e. 

g. that crowned her. . . . Adjective sentence, explan. of/. 

Example 6.— Through faith we understand that the worlds 
were framed by the word of God, so that things which are seen 
were not made of things that do appear. 

General Analysis : — 

a. Through faith .... Ezten. of pred.r. denoting jirroundo/. 

2>. we Subject of principal sentence. 

c. understand Predicate of principal sentence. 

d. that the worlds were framed . Objective clause of e. 

e. by the word of God, . . . Extension of objective clause d. 

f. so that Connec. of the sent. den. consequence. 

g. things Subject of i, 

h. which are seen . • . . Adjective sentence of g, 

i. were not made .... Predicate of c. 

j. of things Extension of t. 

k, that do appear Adjective sentence otj. 

The Exercise must consist of an examination on the rules and 
illustrations herein supplied. 

BzaroUe 120. 

Give a General or Particular Analysis ofthefollounng Comp^ 
Sentences : — 

1. That man is little to be envied whose patriotism would not 
gain force upon the plain of Marathon. 

2. If content cannot remove the disquietudes of mankind, it 
will at least alleviate them. 

3. Persons of good taste expect to be pleased at the same 
time they are informed. 

4. As you value the approbation of Heaven, cultivate the love 
of truth. 

6. It is not by a few years' preparation of study, aAi«r!rosd& 
discontinued, that eminence can be attsane^, 

l3 
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Mmereime 121. 

Give a GeneralorParticular Analysis of the fdlowing Complex 
Sentences: — 

6. Can the soldier, when he girdeth on his armour, boast like 
him that patteth it off? 

7. There is not an evil incident to human nature for which 
the gospel does not provide a remedy. 

8. Uprightness is a habit, which, like other habits, gains 
strength by exercise. 

9. The strong hyperbolical manner to which we have long been 
accustomed, called the Oriental manner, is in truth character- 
istical of an age rather than of a country. 

10. Though at times the ascent to the temple of virtue appears 
steep, you must persevere till you gain the summit. 

Bxercise 122. 

Compound Sentences. 

803. a. A Compound Sentence consists of two or more principal 
sentences co-ordinate with each other, and connected by co- 
ordinate conjunctions. Complete propositions are co-ordinate 
when they have the same relation to an entire sentence. 

b. The Co-ordinate Cor^unctions employed to connect the 
clauses of Compound Sentences are the following : — 

1. Addition ;-^And (both— and, also, likewise, furtlier, moreover, not 
only — but). 

2. An Alternative ;— 'Either— or, whether— or, ndther— nor, otherwise, 
tilse. 

3. Contrariety ;— But (notwithstanding, on the oontrary, on the other 
hand, stiU, yet). 

4. The Illative^ denoting a Comequence or Inference i—hB, Accordingly, 
consequently, henoe, thence, then, therefore, wherefore. — (When these 
words connect a conclusion, inference, &c., to a preceding part, they are 
Conjunctions, otherwise they are Adverbs.) 

804. Compound Sentences are either Uncontracted or Con- 
tracted. 

a. Uncontracted Compound Sentences consist of such as com- 
bine into one sentence two or more independent propositions 
with little or no alteration; as, ** Either industry must be ex- 
ercised, or ignorance will be the result." " A soft answer tumeth 
away wrath, but grievous words stir up strife." 

b. Contracted Compound Sentences are such as are more or 
less abridjged. When co-ordinate sentences contain either the 
same 8ubject,^-or the same predicate or object,— or tJie same 
adverbial adjunct to the predicate, the portion which these have 
in common is generally expressed only once ; the sentence is 
then said to be contracted. Thus, 

J. When one subject has two ot moT« "^T^vcatea ; as, " Study 
nourishes jouth, and amusea old a%e.** 
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2. When two or more avhjects have only one predicate ; as, 
" Tyre and Sidon were once famous cities." 

3. When one Predicate has two or more objects ; as, " France 
has produced eminent historians and poetsJ' 

4. When the Predicate has two ot more Extensions ; as, "Tyre 
was celebrated hoihfor its dye and its commerce" 

Analysis of Comjpound Sentences, 

Example 1. — ^The spirit of true religion breathes gentleness 
and aflfabiHty. 

General Analysis : — v 

a. The spirit Subject of the sentence. 

b. of tme religion .... Adjunct of a. 
e. breathes Predicate of a. 

d. gentleness and affability. . • Two direct objects of c. 

Example 2. — Industry is the law of our being ; it is the demand 
of nature, of reason, and of God. 



General Analysis : — 

a. Industry . . . 

&. is .... 

c. the law of our being ; 

d. it .... 

e. is .... 
/. the demand of nature 
g. „ of reason 
h. and ,, of God. . 



Subject of the sentence. 

Predicate of a. 

Extension of predicate b. 

Subject of the second sentence. 

Predicate of d. 

An extension of predicate e. 

Ditto 

Ditto 



Example 3. — They through faith subdued kingdoms, wrought 
righteousness, and obtained the promises. 

General Analysis : — 

a. They Subject of three sentences. 

6. subdued,— wrought,— obtained, Three predicates of a. 

*"• ^^S.T'^^^^^T^;""} Three direct objects of &. 

d. through faith Extension of predicate b. 

Example 4. — The immortality of the soul is the basis of mo- 
rality, and the source of all the pleasing hopes and secret joys 
that can arise in the heart of a reasonable creature. 

General Analysis : — 

a. The immortality of the soul . Sulq'eet with complement. 

b. iB Predicate of a. 

c the basis of morality,. . . Extension of predicate &. 

"*' "to^oJS^'''.""*!'®^^r"} A second extension of 6. 

e. and secret joys .... A third extension of 6. 

/. that can arise .... An adj. sentence dependent on d. e. 
^.' in the heart .... Prep, phrase, an extension of /. 
A. of a reasonable creature. . . An extension of g» 

Example 5. — ^Th^ various changes in our spring weather work 
together for good, through the wisdom of our Almighty Father, 
and seem to be sent expressly to make the soil fertile and the 
earth beautiful. 
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General Analysis : — 

a. The various changes . . • 

b. in our spring weather 

c. work together . . . . 

d. for good, 

€. through the wisdom of onrAl-) 

mighty Father, . . J 

/. and 

g. seem 

A. to be sent expressly . 
t. to make the soil fertile 
J. and the earth beautifnl. 



Subject with adjunct. 
Complement of Subject a. 
Predicate of a, with adverb. 
Extension of predicate c. 

Extension of predicate c. 

Ck>njunction. 

Pred. of second sent, co-ord. with e. 

Extension of predicate g. 

Extension of h, 

A second extension of h. 

Example 6. — In spring, the ground gradually becomes covered 
with grass and flowers, the buds are expanded into leaves and 
blossoms, and the very air seems to be alive with buds and 
insects. 

General Analysis : — 

0. In spring . 

b. the ground . 

c. gradually becomes . 

d. covered 

€. with grass and flowers, 
/. the buds 
g. are expanded 
h. into leaves and blossoms, 
t. and .... 
J, the very air 
k. seems .... 

1. to be alive . 
m. with buds and insects. 



Extension of pred. c. deleting time. 

Subject of c. 

Predicate of b. with adverb. 

Completion of predicate c. 

Two indirect objects of d. 

Subject of g. the second sentence. 

Predicate of/. 

Two extensions of g. 

Conj. connecting three sentences. 

Subject of *. with adjunct. 

Predicate of j. 

Extension of predicate i. 

Two extensions of /. 

The Exercise should consist of an examination on the informa- 
tion and Analyses supplied above. 

Bzerclse 123. 

Give a General or Detailed Analysis of the following Compound 
Sentences : — 

1. A sensible mother, in training her child, will not anticipate 
any failure, but follow the dictates of her heart, and these are 
identical with the conclusions at which the most far-sighted 
reasoning would arrive. 

2. A judicious mother, in conveying to her child just notions 
of our heavenly Father, will talk to him of his earthly father, 
whom he knows, and loves, and reveres ; and without depreciating 
the one, she will extol the surpassing greatness of the other, the 
magnitude of his family, and the immensity of his gifts. 

3. Man is governed by the primitive tendencies which come to 
him from the Creator ; but he is free ; he may err and stray in 
the way of life, and either rise or fall in the scale of beings. 

4. Reverence and gratitude are two distinct feelings ; — one is 

the homage due to the Divine Majesty, and is compounded of 

humility and admiration J the other is the homage offered to the 

fatherly goodness of Him, who, though seated on the throne of 

the universe, deigns to love and to -sraXOa. o^et M^^Bi^ duldren. 
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Bzerolse 124. 

Give a General or Detailed Analysis of the following CoTnjMmnd 
Sentences : — 

6. The splendour of the firmament, the verdure of the earth, 
the varied colours of the flowers which fill the air with their 
fragrance, and the music of those artless voices which mingle on 
every tree, all conspire to captivate our hearts, and to swell them 
with the most rapturous delight. 

6. We must have some employment for our faculties as well 
as for our hands and feet, and not let our thoughts run to waste 
any more than our time. 

7. Either pleasure is to be found in calm integrity, and honest 
industry, and acts of beneficence, and moderate desires, or there 
is no such thing as pleasure in tliis world. 

8. We spend a great deal of time in learning useless things ; 
but take little pains in the study of ourselves, and in opening 
the folds and doubles of the heart. 

9. Some hybemating animals, towards the end of autumn pre- 
pare for themselves, with great labour and skill, a winter house, 
and store it with provisions. 

Bzerolse 12S. 

Mixed and MlipticaZ Sentences, 

805. Mixed Sentences comprise such as are partly compound 
and partly complex. 

Analysis of Mixed Sentences, 

Example 1. — ^We must always bear in mind that early im- 
pressions are the deepest, and that, though they may appear 
obliterated by the impetuosity of youth, or the pressure of busi- 
ness, they generally return again at a later period and resume 
their empire. 

Cfeneral AnoUysU :— 

a. We Snbjectof (. 

h. mast always bear in mind . . . Pred. with adv. and extension. 

c. that early impressions are the deepest. Object sentence of b, 

d. and Conjunction. 

e. thongh they may appear obliterated . Concess. sent, modifying h, 
/. by the imi)etaosity of youth, . . Extension of predicate in «. 
</. or the pressure of busfiiess, . . Second eztens. co-ord. with/. 
h, that they generally return again . Object sent, of b. co-ord. with e, 

i. at a later period Bxten. of pred. in A. the <»»n«, 

j, and resume their empire. . . . Object sent, co-ord. with h. 

Example 2. — Conscience is not only a legislative power which 
proclaims an irrefragable law, but it also provides for tiie execution 
of it ; it judges us ; it rewards obedience by its approbation, which 
is sweet to us, and it punishes disobedience by reproaches, which, 
in proportion to the gravity of our faults, may grow lata cowodr 
ing remorse, and bo poison oui whole Ivvea. 
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General Analysis : — 

0. Cionscience is a legislative power . Principal sentence. 

5. not only Go-ord.conj.oorresp. with d. 

c. which proclaims an irrefragable law, . Adjective sentence depen. on d, 

d. but also Conjunction corresp. with 6. 

e. it provides for the execution of it ; .A sentence co-ord. with a. 
/. it ]ude^ us ; A sentence oo-oid. with e. 

g, it rewards obedience by its approbation, A sentence co-ord. with e, axiAf, 
h, which is sweet to us, . . . . Adjective sentence subord. to 9. 
t\ and it punishes disobedience by re- > b-,„x^„«« «„-v«q «,««, ^ ^ ^ 
preaches,. .... | Sentence oo-ord. with ^./.e. 
y. which may grow into corroding remorse Adjective sent, depend, on i. 
k, in proportion to the gravity of our faults. Extension of /. 

1. and BO poison our whole lives. . . A depend, sent. 00-ord wlth>. 

Example 3. — ^And Saul, yet breathing out threatenings and 
slaughter against the disciples of the Lord, went unto the high 
priest, And desired of him letters to Damascus to the synagogues, 
that if he found any of this way, whether they were men or women, 
he might bring them bound unto Jerusalem. (Acts ix. 1, 2.) 

General Analysis :— 
^^ ^„ ^ f Ck)nj. oonnec. the fol. with pre- 

b, Saul, 

c. yet breathlug out threatenings 
slaughter ..... 

d, against the disciples of the Lord, 

e. went unto the high priest, . 

/. And 

g. desired letters of him . 
h, to Damascus to the synagogues, 
«. that he might bring bound them 
j. unto Jerusalem, . . , 
*. if he found any of this way. 



ceding '\ 
Subject of sentence e. 

^'^ j- Part, adjunct of snbj. Saul, 

. Indirect objedi of e. 

Prin. pred. of b, with extension. 
Gonj. connecting e. with g. 
A second principal predicate. 
Bxtension of g. 

Adjeo. dependent sentence on g. 
Extension of t. 

C!ondit. s^itenoe depend, on t. 
«. whether they were men or women. . Extension of k. 

Exercises. — Gii^ a General Analysis of the following : — 

1. To complain that life has no joys while there is a single 
creature whom we can relieve by our bounty, assist by our conns^ 
or enliven by our presence, is to lament the loss of that which 
we possess, and is just as rational as to die of thirst with the 
cup in our hand. 

2. History delights to record, and we all with lavidity read, 
the actions of the magnanimous sufferer who has held on his way 
through difficulties, and dangers, and want, and every human 
trial. 

3. Those who, in confidence of superior capacities and at- 
tainments, disregard the common maxims of life, ought to be 
reminded^ that nothing will supply the want of prudence, and 
that negligence and irregularity, long continued, will make know- 
ledge tiseless, wit ridicidous, and genius contemptible. 

4. Perhaps every man may date the predominance of those 
desires which disturb his life, and contaminate his conscience, 
from some unhappy hour, when too much leisure exposed him to 
their incursions ; for he has lived with little observation, either 

on himself ox others, who doe« not know that to.be idle is to be 
viciouB. 
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EHipHcal Sentences. 

806. With regard to Elliptical Sentences in which the words 
of comparison than and as occnr — 1. Supply the omitted por- 
tions and notice what words than or as modifies. 2. Divide 
the sentence into Principal and Subordinate clauses, and then 
proceed with each clause as in Simple Sentences. The following 
Illustrations in addition to what have been given in other pages 
wiU be sufficient. 



Ex. 1.— He is (M old <M I (am. 

1. Prin. Sen.— Me is as old. 
a. He . Subject. 
b is . Predicate. 

c. old . Complem. of Predicate. 

d, as . Adverb Adjunct of old. 



2. Sub. Sen.—Aa I am. 

«. As . Adverb Adjunct of old. 

f. I . Subject. 

g. am . Predicate. 

h. old. . Complem. of Fred. 



Ex. 2.— Yon are more industrious than they (are industrious. 



1. Prin. /Sen.— You are more in- 
dustrious. 
a. You . • Subject. 
h. are . • Predicate, 
c. industrious Complem. 

(Adverb Adj. of 
1 xnduiiHovis. • 



d. more 



2. Sub. iSm.— Than they are in- 
dustrious. 
t. Than . Adverb Adj. of A. 
/. they . • Subject. 
g. 9XQ . . Predicate. 
h. industrious. Complem. of g. 



Ex. 3.— I am not so credulous as to belieye that. 

1. Prin. 8en,—l am not so credu- 
lous. 

a. I . . Subject. 

b. am not . Predicate. 

c, credulous Complem. of &^ 

d, BO , . Adverb Adj. of e. 



2. 


Sub.Sen,-^ 


-As (I should be) to 


beUeve that. 




e. 


As 


• Adverb Adj. of h. 


/. 


I . . 


. Subject. 


ff' 


should be 


. Predicate. 


h. 


credulous 


. Complem. of g. 



i. to believethat.Bxtension of ^. 
Ex. 4.— He is more learned than you suppose (he is learned. 



1. Prin. 8en,—B.e is more learned. 

a. He . . Subject. 

&. is . . Predicate. 

c. learned . Comp. of Predicate. 

d. more . Adverb Adj. of c 



2. Sub. Sen. — Than you suppose 
(he is learned. 
e. Than. . Adv. Adj. qual. A. 
/. you . • Subject. 
g, suppose . Predicate. 
A. he is learned. Object of g. 
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POETICAL ANALYSIS. 
Bzerdse 126. 

Poetical Analysis, 

807. The Nature, Structure, diflferent kinds of Verse, and 
Poetical License are explained in the Grammar, Lessons 80, 81, 
82, to which the student is referred. 

Example 1.— From Goldsmith's " Traveller." 

a, Eemote, unfriended, melancholy, slow, 

h. Op by the lazy Scheldt, or wandering Po ; 

b. Or onward, where — {c.) the rude Carinthian boor 
(c.) Against the houseless stranger shuts the door ; 
h. Or where — {d.) Campania's plain forsaken lies, 

d.) A weary waste — {e.) expanding to the skies ; 

/. Where'er I roam, — (a.) whatever realms to see, 

h. My heart untravelled fondly turns to thee ; 

i. Still to my brother turns,— (y.) with ceaseless pain, 

k. And drags — {},) (at each rembve) — k. a lengthening chain. 

Oeneral Analysis :— 

a. Adjuncts of the subject /, showing the writer's state of mind. 

b. b. b. Extensions of the predicate roam, denoting the places. 

c. A dep. sent. — the subj. is boor, pred. shuts, obj. door,ind,obj, stranger. 

d. A second dependent sentence with extension. 

e. A participial extension of plain or toaste, 

/. The principal sent. subj. /, pred. roam, adverb extension tpTier^er. 

g. A dependent sentence on/. 

A. A second principal sentence with indirect object to thee, 

i. A repetition of the sentiment in h, 

i, A prep, phrase, extension of »'. 

k, A third princix»il sentence, co-ord. with h and t. 

/. A prep, clause, an extension of k. 



}: 



Example 2.— From Cowper's « Task," B. 2, 1. 206. 

a, England. — {h. with all thy faults) — (c.) I love thee still, 
a. My country ! — d. and — {e. while yet a nook is left 
Where English minds and manners may be found) 
d. Shall be constrained to love thee. ||—/. Though thy clime 
Be fickle,—/, and thy year most part deformed 
With dripping rains,—/, or withered by a frost, — 
g. I would not yet exchange — h. thy sullen skies 
h. And fields without a fiower, — L for warmer France 
With all her vines ; — i. nor for Ausonia's groves 
Of golden fruitage, — i. and her myrtle bowers. 

General Analysis : — 

o. a. " England, my country," two Nomin. of Address, in apposition. 

h. Adjunct of England. 

c, A principal sentence, co-ord. with d, 

d, A second principal sentence, co-ot^. '^\3a. c. 

e, JSxtension of d. denoting duxatVou. 
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/. /. /. Three concessive and co-ord. clausee, dependent on ff, 

g. Principal Predicate. 

h. h. Two objective cases with extension. 

t. i. i. Three indirect objects, with entension dependent on^r. 

Example 3. — From Milton's " Paradise Lost," B. 1, 1. 1. 

1. a. Of Man's first disobedience, — (5.) and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree — 2. (c.) whose mortal taste 
Brought {d.) death into the world, and {d.) all our woe, 
With (d.) loss of Eden, — 3. (e.) tiU one greater Man 
Eestore us, (e.) and regain the blissful seat, [top 

4. (/.) Sing, — (g.) Heavenly Muse, — 6. (A.) that — (i.) on the secret 
Of Oreb or of Sinai, — (J.) didst inspire [seed 

(^.)That shepherd, — 6. (1.) who first taught — (m.) the chosen 
(o.) In the beginning — (».) how the Heavens and Earth 
• Eose out of Chaos. 

General Analysis.— This Extract may be considered as consisting of six 
clauses, of which No. 4 is the leading clause. 

1. a.b. Two indirect Objects of the predicate Sing. 

2. An Adjective Sentence dependent on fruit, — e. the death, involving 
taste of which brought, &c.,--d. d. d. three objectives of brought. 

3. e. e. Two Adverbial Sentences to 1 and 4r-^estore and regain in the 
Subjunctive Future. 

4. /. Sing, (thou) the principal Predicate and 8vLhJGct,—g, ffeavenly Muse, 
the Nom. of Address. 

6. An Adjective Sentence to Muse, — A. that, a rel. referring to !/«*«,»— t. 
an extension ofj. denoting place,— j. the predicate of dependent sentence, — 
k. the direct Object otj. 

6. An Adjective Sent, to shepherd,— I. the Subj. and pred. of the Sent.,— 
m, the indirect Object of I., — n. the objective clause of pred. in /., — o, an 
extension of n. denoting the time. 

The Exercise must consist of an examination on the Extracts 
and Analyses. 

Bxerolse 127. 

Poetical Analysis. 

Give a General Analysis of the following : — 

1. By ceaseless action, all that is subsists ; 
Constant rotation ^f the unwearied wheel 
That nature rides upon, maintains her health, 
Her beauty, her fertility. She dreads 

An instant's pause, and lives but while she moves. 

2. The law by which all creatures else are boxmd 
Binds man the lord of all. Himself derives 
No mean advantage from a kindred cause, 
From strenuous toil his hours of sweetest ease. 

3. Blest he, though imdistinguished from the crowd 
By wealth or dignity, who dwells secure 
Where man, by nature fierce, has laid aside 

His fierceness, having learn' d, though slow to learn. 
The manners and the arts of civil life. 
His wants, indeed, are many, but supply 
Is obvious ; plac'd within the easy reach 
Of temperate wishes and ind\i8\iio\iB\ift.TA"a. 
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BzeroiM 128. 

Poetical Analysis. 
Givfi a General Analysis of the fcUowmg :— 

4. As some lone miser, Tisiting his stoTe, 
Bends at his tareasure, counts, recounts it o'er ; 
Hoards after hoards his rising raptures fill, 
Yet still he sighs, for hoards are wanting still ; 
Thus to my breast alternate passions rise, 

Pleas'd with each good that HeaVn to man supplies : 

Yet oft a sigh prevails, and sorrows fall, 

To see the hoard of human bliss so small; 

And oft I wish, amidst the scene, to find ' 

Some spot to real happiness consign'd, 

Where my worn soul, each wand'ring hope at rest, 

May gather bliss, to see my fellows blest. 

5. Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And e'en his failings lean'd-to virtue's side; 
But in his duty prompt, at every call, 

He watched and wept, he pray'd and felt for all ; 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt its new-fledged oflfepring to the skies. 
He tried each art, reprov*d each dull delay, 
Allur'd to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

6. Nature to all things fixed the limits fit, 

And wisely curbed proud man's pretending wit ; 
As on the land while here the ocean gains, 
In other parts it leaves wide sandy plains ; 
Thus in the soul while memory prevails, 
. The solid power of understanding fails ; 
Where beams of warm imagination play, 
The memory's soft figures melt away ; 
One science only will one genius fit, 
So vast is art, so narrow human wit. 

For additional Exercises in Poetical Analysis, the extracts 
contained in Exercises 41 n., o, ; and Exercises 81 a., 6., may be 
taken. 
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ADTICB TO THB 8TT7DBNT. 

Bxerolse 129.— &ei»on lltf. — Gram,tp, 298. 

I. On the Attainment of Knowledge. 

Sabits which obstruct Knowledge, 

1. First Obstacle^— pursuit of too many subjects, — Show the 
disadvantage of pursuing many objects at once. G-ive an in- 
stance of wisdom in this respect. What plan will promote our 
progress ? What model has generally been adopted by eminent 
men? 

2. Second Obstacle, — a multiplicity of BooJcs. — State an ob- 
jection to an extensive library for yomig students. What kind 
of habits and knowledge ought to be cultivated ? When may 
periodicals prove advantageous ? State the disadvantage of using 
several works on the same subject. 

3. Third Obstacle, — hurrying through an Author, — Show the 
disadvantage of proceeding too quickly in your studies. Point 
out the errors into which rapid readers falL State the essentials 
for gaining real knowledge. 

4. Fourth Obstacle, — changing the books or object ofpwsuit, — 
Point out the folly of unnecessarily changing your books. To 
what may individuals guilty of this practice be compared ? Show 
what has prevented some persons from being successful. What 
mode should you adopt when you are imable to answer an ob- 
jection ? Point out one frequent cause of want of success. Upon 
what do great attainments generally depend ? What is said of 
Energy ^ Mind ? 

6. Fifth Obstacle,— -desultory study, — State when variety is 
beneficial, — when ii\jurious. What is said of the temperate ap- 
plication of the mind ? 

6. Sixth Obstacle, — wandering from the ^Sm^Vc^.— Point out 
the disadvantages of musing or reverie, 

Bxerdse ISO.— &eMon 117.— GVam., p. 300. 
Habits which contribute to advance Knowledge, 

7. First Requisite, — a plan of study, — In forming your plan, 
what should you take into account? What course is recom- 
mended to self-instructors ? State the advantages of beginning 
at the Elements of an^ branch. What is said of Preparatory 
Training ? Show the disadvantages of commencing with difficult 
studies. 

What principle of action is necessary for success? What 
erroneous views must be rejected? Upon what does Jii^K «s.- 
ceHeBce depend ? What is the crowning «tttsi\\iu\A oi t«^ %cKsn&'l 
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What will true genius obci/ ? — what will it reject ? Show the folly 
of rejecting proper restraint. Of what is Art the manifestation ? 

8. Second Requisite, — an undivided attention. — ^Point out the 
disadvantages of allowing the thoughts to wander. What is the 
first step to be taken towaidB fxing the attention ? Mention the 
various things which servo to withdraw the attention. How is 
the student to act in this difficulty ? How will our eflfbrts in 
the attainment of this object become easier ? 

9. Third Bequisite, — rightly understand an author. — State the 
importance of this rule. How should we consider the signifi- 
cation of -wovdis'i To what works is this remark applicable? 
What advantage results from parallel passages ? Why regard 
the scope and design of the writer ? What is said of the person 
speaking and the person addressed ? In matters of dispute, what 
mode is recommended ? What plan of study is recommended 
with regard to a work of importance! 

10. Fourth Requisite^ — discriminate between true and false 
reasoning. — What General Rule is applied under this head ? 

11. Fifth Requisite, — form general principles. — State the 
advantages of forming fixed priticiples on any subject. State a 
leading principle in NaturcU Philosophy ; — in Morality ; — in 
Religion, What caution is given on this subject ? Can absolute 
certainty be formed on every subject ? What mode is to be pur- 
sued in these instances ? 

12. Patient Investigation. — State the advantages of this quali^. 
Explain the term Investigate. In what subjects is this principle 
beneficial ? What things are requisite ? 

13. Observation. — Explain the term Observation, Point out 
the advantages of this habit. 

14. Attendance on Lectures. — ^When is attendance on Lectures 
beneficial ? — when otherwise ? 

16. Able Instructors. — Point out the advantages of employing 
Able Instructors. Show the disadvantages under which many 
self-taught men have laboured. 

Bxercise 131.— Xiesson 118. — Gram.fp, 306. 
II. Retention of our Knowledge, 

16. Upon what does the Retention of our knowledge depend? 
Explain the term Memory. — a. By whom has the importance of 
Memory been undervalued ? Show the erroneousness of this. — 
b. Show how the Memory assists the Judgmjent. — c. Show the 
importance of memory with regard to words, flexions f definitions, 
&c. — d. What superiority results from quoting the exact words of 
a speaker rather than the mere substance ? — e. State the advan- 
tages of committing select portions of good writers to memory. 
How are the reasoning powers aflfected by sickness? In this state, 
upon what is the mind apt to dwell ? Point out the advan- 
tagea in sickness of a well-Btored memoxy ? How does the memory 
assist devotion ? 



Ex. 132.] ADVICE TO THE STUDENT. 189 

17. Cultivation of the McTnory. — 1. Sliow how attention is the 
first requisite in the cultivation of the memory. What must be 
avoided in order to render the memory retentive ? 2. State the 
importance of a diistmct perception of things; — of a proper se- 
lection. 3. Point out the advantages of arrangement ; — 4. the 
principle of association. 5. State the advantages of Frequent 
JReview and careful "Repetition. What plan should be pursued to 
accomplish these objects ? 6. What is said of talking over a 
subject with a friend ? 

Exercise 132. — Wesson 119. — Gram., p. 309. 
in. The Beady Application of our Knowledge. 

18. Upon what things does the Beady Application of our 
knowledge depend ? 

19. Conversation. — ^What things are necessary to give solidity 
to our knowledge ? — to render it familiar ? Point out the dis- 
advantages of a solitary life. In the absence of an al}le instructor, 
what plan of improvement is next recommended to the student ? 

20. 1. State the advantages of making a portion of a book the 
subject of conversation. 2. State other advantages attendant on 
free o^ndi friendly conversation. 3. What Caution is given with 
regard to conversation of this kind ? 

21. Beflection. — Explain the term Beflection. Show the be- 
nefits conferred by reflection. State the advantages conferred 
on gifted minds by means of Beflection. 

22. Composition. — What plan is recommended after having 
perused a chapter ? What advantages may this' plan confer ? 
Why institute a comparison between our own efibrts and the 
original ? 

Summary. — 1. Briefly state the advantages of a good memory. 

2. The best modes of improving and strengthening the Memory. 

3. By what means may Conversation render important aid in the 
application of knowledge ? 4. State the effects of Beflection ; — 
the advantages of Composition, 

Szerclse 133. — &esion 120. — Gram.,p.Zl\, 
rv. Conclusion of Advice, to the Student, 

23. Improvement of the Understanding a means to the regulation 
of ourselves. — ^What should form the flrst object of every rational 
man ? What is the meaning of self-knowledge ? Show the im- 
portance of this knowledge. 

What mode of proceeding is requisite in self-knowledge? How 
do things remarkable for strength and durability progress ? What 
plan should we follow on this subject ? State the advantages of 
daily examination. State the advantages of History &nd. Bio- 
graphy. How ought knowledge thus derived \xi \i^ x^'t\fAftA.1 



IdO ENaMSH EXERCISES. ICondusion. 

24. Understanding our Duties, — ^What is the first beneficial 
result arising from se^'hnowUdge ? What position is truly humi- 
liating^ WhaX gives confidence to the mind? Whj should 
every youth ascertain the qtudifications suited to his station? 
Should various knowledge be requisite, what course viU he avoid? 
In what things will he determine to excel? and why? 

25. Performance of ovr Dttties. — ^Besides understanding our 
duties, what is the next thing impressed upon us by self-know- 
ledge ? Explain the term Rectitude. Show its infiuence. Which 
line of conduct is ultimately triumphant ? Show the importance 
of Decision. What does the term faithful imply ? How will the 
faithful man invariably act ? 

26. State the importance of right principles. Who must be 
the only centre of truth ? Which is the only principle that will 
be permanently influential ? Show the foUy of rejecting the 
Scriptures. State the imnortance of the Scriptures. 

27> Why do young ana aspiring minds sometimes object to 
Christianity ? Account for the rejection of Christianity by some 
clever men ? Are the objections of these men of any moment? 
State the disadvantages of being conversant with only one sub- 
ject? What improper mode of argumentation is sometimes ap- 
plied with regard to the Scriptures ? Show the absurdity of this 
mode. Mention some eminent men who were decided Christians. 

28. What stronger reason than any yet mentioned can be 
adduced for rejecting Christianity? What do we naturally 
dislike ? 

State the advantages of being guided by the true principles of 
Christianity. Show the superiority of the humblest Christian 
over the wisest of the heathen philosophers. 
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